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Mike  Royko 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 


His  stand 
for  the 
little  guys 
wins  him 
a  Pulitzer 


Columnist  Mike  Royko,  long  recognized  as  a  conscience  for  his  community, 
has  won  the  1972  Pulitzer  Prize  for  commentary,  specifically  for  a  “flair  of 
an  old  time  newspaperman  in  the  Ben  Hecht  tradition.” 


Royko  sees  his  winning  as  just  one  more  reason  to  keep  standing  up  for  the  little 
guys,  the  guys  who  do  so  much  of  the  work  and  get  so  little  of  the  credit.  Royko 
says  he  likes  to  win  but  the  real  stars  are  the  people  who  make  newspapers 
work  such  as  rewritemen,  copy  editors,  and  reporters  who  don’t  get  by-lines. 


Royko’s  award  is  the  fifth  in  a  row  for  the  Field  Newspapers  and  the  15th 
Pulitzer  for  the  Daily  News.  His  distinguished  commentary  has  made  him  a 
favorite  of  editors  subscribing  to  the  CDN/S-T  Wire  Service. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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Had  You  Been  a  Subscriber 

during  the  last  two  years,  you  would  not  have  missed 
such  important  journalistic  reading  as  this: 

SEPTEMBER  1970:  \Ne  asked  ‘Stuffy’  Walters  what  he  thought  about  the  problems 
of  the  press  and  here’s  what  he  said:  Basil  L.  Walters  •  Is  there  a  Fairest  One  of 
All?  Survey  of  Attitudes  •  Children  of  Change:  Round  Trip  on  the  Titanic,  Anyone? 
Don  Fabun  •  Communications  in  a  Changing  World  Philip  R.  Harris  • 

DECEMBER  1970:  Klein,  Ziegler,  and  Nixon's  PR  Bob  Wilson  •  The  Trumpets  of 
Government  Edward  M.  Kimbrell  •  A  Debate:  Do  Newsmen  Have  the  Right  to  be 
Political  Activists  Off  the  Job?  A.  Kent  MacDougall  &  Fred  L.  Zimmerman  •  Inter¬ 
pretation:  Scourge  of  Conformism?  John  DeMott  •  The  Editor-in-Residence  Pro¬ 
gram  King  Durkee  •  El  Tiempo  Keeps  Up  with  the  Times  Kenneth  C.  Reiley  • 

MARCH  1971:  A  Time  to  Dream -A  Time  to  Act  Nelson  Poynter  •  A  Time  for  Faith  — 
A  Time  for  Courage  Walter  Cronkite  •  A  Time  for  Self-Critical  Reappraisal  Katha¬ 
rine  Graham  •  A  Time  to  Tell  the  Truth  About  War  Peter  Arnett  •  The  Gazette 
Sheaths  Its  Stinger  Robert  C.  Maynard  •  The  Student  Press  — Censored  or  Free? 
High  School  Editors  •  Campus  Censorship  Cases,  Fall  1970  Dario  Politella  • 
American  TV— A  Brainwash?  Allison  Fan  • 


JUNE  1971:  Anatomy  of  a  Region's  Press  William  L.  Rivers  &  David  M.  Rubin  •  Are  We  Getting  the  Truth  from  Viet¬ 
nam?  Wes  Gallagher  •  The  Presidency  &  The  Press  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  •  How  the  Newspapers  Told  the  Story  of 
Earthquake  and  Fire  Rosemary  Breckler  &  Bob  Moore  •  Crisis  and  Challenge  in  the  70s  Charles  L.  Gould  •  The 
New  Technology  Is  Here  James  S.  Copley  • 

SEPTEMBER  1971:  Lenin  vs.  Franklin:  Warring  Revolutionary  Traditions  in  Contemporary  American  Journalism  Eugene 
H.  Methvin  •  The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon  — I  C\aude  VliXze  •  The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon  — II  RoberXSherriW  •  What's 
Behind  the  Pulitzer  Prizes?  Robin  Maydeck,  Joe  Knight,  Allen  Palmer,  Will  Mies  •  The  Presidency  &  The  Press  (More) 
George  E.  Reedy  •  The  Purloined  Pentagon  Papers  Lyle  L.  Erb  •  The  Heart  of  the  Matter  James  S.  Copley  •  Can  a 
Nation  Be  Libelled,  Too?  Louis  Nizer  • 

DECEMBER  1971:  The  Dreadful  Dailies  — 1929  Sherwood  Anderson  •  Objectivity:  An  Attitude  John  C.  Merrill  • 
Consp/racy  Aga/nsf  a  Free  Press  Walter  Cronkite  •  Add:  The  Purloined  Pentagon  Papers  W\cXorH.Kru\ak.  •  The  Black 
Journalist  in  the  Mass  Media  Harrison  W.  John  •  Newspapers  in  Africa:  Change  or  Decay?  William  A.  Hachten  • 

MARCH  1972:  As  /  Listened  to  Archie  Say  'Hebe'  Laura  Z.  Hobson  •  The  Critics  Review  Tv  and  Themselves  Janice 
Lantz  •  In  Defense  of  ‘Our  Kind’  of  Journalism  James  Bormann  •  Cable  Tv:  Revolution  in  Limbo?  Stan\ey  Gerendasy 
•  The  Great  Cheesecake  Debate  U.P.I.  Reporter  •  The  Presidents  and  the  Media  Edwin  Newman,  Roger  Tubby, 
Pierre  Salinger,  George  Reedy,  Herbert  G.  Klein  •  Journalism  and  Society  Twenty-One  Students  • 

Editorials,  comments,  and  reviews  by  Walter  S.  J.  Swanson,  Irvine  W.  Reynolds,  Anthony  J.  Scantlen,  Eric  Sevareid, 
Robert  Letts  Jones,  Milford  Chipp,  Jim  Bishop,  Don  Freeman,  John  Keasler,  Ted  Schwartz,  Alfred  JaCoby,  Ken  Hudson, 
Jack  Murphy,  Roger  Tatarian,  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  John  H.  Pinkerman,  Paul  A.  Poorman,  Robert  Betts,  Walter  Trohan, 
Richard  Harwood,  Charles  L.  Gould,  Carol  Kramer,  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  Earl  Davis,  Jr.,  King  Durkee,  John  J.  O’Malley, 
Clifford  A.  Ridley,  John  J.  O’Connor,  Lloyd  Shearer,  Angus  Maude,  E.  B.  White,  William  J.  McGill,  Irving  Kristol,  and 
S.  I.  Hayakawa. 

IF  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

you  may  expect  the  same  provocative,  exciting,  balanced  discussion  of  the  issues  and 
problems  confronting  today’s  journalism,  packaged  in  easy-to-read,  prize-winning  format. 

Because  we’d  like  you  to  read  SEMINAR,  we’ll  send  you  the  current  issue  FREE  and  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter  portrait  of  Horace  Greeley,  if  you  subscribe  NOW! 


SEMINAR,  a  quarterly  review  for  Journalists  by  Copley  Newspapers 
P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla,  California  92037 

Send  me  the  current  issue  free  and  enter  my  subscription  for: 

1  year  □  2  years  □  3  years  Amount  enclosed  $_ _ 


Company  or  School 


Subscription  rates  1  year.  $3  00:  2  years.  $5  50:  3  years,  $7  50  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
journalism  students.  $2  50  per  year  Bulk  subscriptions  of  20  copies  or  more.  $2.00  each 
Foreign  postage  outside  USA  and  Canada.  $1.00  a  year  extra  gp 


People 
in  the  know 
KNOW! 


Rochester's  Pulitzer  winners 
are  THAT  good  every  day. 


Dick  Cooper  and  John  Machacek  are 
good  beat  reporters. 

Behind  them  is  one  of  the  best  staffs  of 
any  newsroom  anywhere. 

That's  why  Rochester's  Times-Union  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  local  news  reporting. 

Cooper  is  our  police  reporter.  Machacek 
is  our  education  reporter.  Through  their  con¬ 
tacts  and  their  persistence,  they  broke  the 
startling  news  that  the  hostages  who  died  at 
Attica  Prison  during  the  historic  revolt  had 
died  of  gunshot  wounds,  not  of  slashed 
throats. 


Grim  as  it  was,  the  story  needed  to  be 
told  to  set  the  record  straight.  They  told  it, 
and  their  editors  got  it  into  print. 

The  Pulitzer  is  the  ultimate  in  journalistic 
honors.  It  went  to  the  ultimate  in  news  staf¬ 
fers. 


The  Times-Union 

Rochester,  New  York 

Where  Pulitzer  Prize  reporters  work  every 
day. 


Here's  a  dry  mat  that 
shows  the  greatness 
of  letterpress 


MADE  IN  U.S.A. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


When  a  molding  machine, 
either  roller  or  direct  pressure, 

“puts  the  squeeze”  on  a  full 
page  Certified  Newspaper  dry  mat, 
it  captures  all  the  details  of  the 
original  type  and  cuts.  That’s 
because  Certified  Newspaper  mats  are 
designed  to  bring  out  the  greatness  of 
letterpress.  They  mold  easily.  They  handle 
easily.  They’re  economical  and  speed  production.  In  short, 

Certified  Newspaper  Mats  are  “winners”  for  publishing  plants  across 
the  country.  Can  all  those  skilled  stereotypers  be  wrong.  Not  on  your 
life!  Insist  on  either  hand-pack  or  packless  Certified  Newspaper  Mats. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept  EP-5,  West  Groton,  Mass.  01472 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MAY 

14-17 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indi¬ 
anapolis. 

14-17 — American  Adverilsing  Federation.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington, 

D.C. 

14-17 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Lodge 
of  ths  Four  Seasons,  Lake  Ozark,  Missouri. 

14- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  workshop:  newspapeu 
and  the  law.  Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

15- 19 — liiternatlonal  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FlEJ).  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

17-19— Catholic  Major  Markets  Association.  Embassy  Row  Hotel.  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C. 

17-19 — Consumer  Journalism  Conference.  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

17- 20 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers.  Shamrock  Hotel, 
Houston. 

18- 21 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau  seminar.  Minnow- 
brook,  Blue  Mountain  Lake: 

19- 21 — California  Press  Women.  Sportsmen's  Lodge  Hotel.  N.  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

19-21 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  workshop  on  women's  pages.  Gateway 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

19-21 — Alaska  Associated  Press  Broadcasters  and  Newspapers  meeting. 
Nugget  Inn,  Nome. 

19-21 — North  and  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  Association,  Yachts¬ 
man  Inn,  Myrtle  Beach,  S  C. 

I  19-21 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg, 

!  Pa. 

I  21 — Ohio  Blue  Pencil  Club.  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

21- 24 — New  York  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Downtown, 

I  Rochester. 

j  21-June  2 — API  seminar  for  managing  editors  &  news  editors.  Columbia 
I  University. 

22- 24 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association 
I  Hotel  Lewis  &  Clark,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

'  24-28 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference.  St.  John,  N.B. 

26 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Offset  Clinic.  Marietta  College,  Marietta, 
Ohio. 

I  27 — Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Arrowhead 
j  Lake,  McAlester. 

!  JUNE 

'  1-3 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

2 — Canadian  Press  meeting  of  French-language  news  editors.  Ottawa. 

2-3 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Fountainhead  Lodge,  Checotah. 

4- 16 — API  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives  (Newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

,  4-8 — Newspaper  Division.  Special  Libraries  Association.  Statler  Hilton,  Bos- 
I  ton. 

5- 8 — International  Press  Institute.  Munich,  W.  Germany. 

9 — Canadian  Press.  Ontario  News  Editors.  Sarnia,  Ont. 

11-15 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference  with 
Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Convention  Hall,  At- 
;  lantic  City,  N.J. 

11-13 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Friar  Tuck  Inn, 
Cairo,  N.Y. 

13-16 — North  American  Newspaper  Travel  Advertising  Managers  Assocla- 
I  tion.  Eden  Roc,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

15 — Californla-Nevada  Associated  Press  News  Editors  Council.  Rickey's 
I  Hyatt  House,  Palo  Alto. 

15-17 — Kentucky  Associated  Press  Association.  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park. 

15- 17 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  River  Terrace  Hotel,  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

16—  Canadian  Press.  West  news  editors.  Prince  George,  B.C. 

16-17 — Michigan  Associated  Press  Editors.  Hidden  Valley,  Gaylord. 

18-21 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

j  18-21 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop:  Women's  Pages.  University  of  Ken. 
i  tucky,  Lexington. 

\  18-30— API  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (over  75,000  circulation).  Columbia 
i  University,  New  York. 

18-19 — Idaho-Utah-Spokane  AP  Association.  Sun  Valley. 

21- 24— National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Miami,  Fla. 

22- 24 — Texas  Press  Association.  Emerald  Beach  Holiday  Inn,  Corpus  Christl. 


Vol.  10.i,  No.  20,  May  13,  1972,  Etlitor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  E<litor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "Edpub,  New 
York.”  Publication  office  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301. 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Reg¬ 
istered  and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1972  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All 
rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription  $10.00  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
to  Editor  &  Publisher,  "External  Account.”  Chemical  Bank,  10  Moorgate, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $23.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made 
London,  E.  C.  2.  England. 

Postmaster:  If  undelivered,  please  send  form  3570  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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Pulitzer  Prize-winner 


DPI  is  proud  of  David  Kennerly,  whose 
name  joins  the  honored  roster  of 
previous  DPI  Pulitzer  Prize-winners. 

He  is  one  of  the  many  talented  UPl 
photographers  on  all  fronts  whose 
enterprise,  ingenuity  and  professional 
competence  have  won  the  respect  of 
editors  the  world  over. 

To  keep  your  newspicture  coverage 
in  proper  focus,  you  need  UPl. 


United  Press  International 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

(212)682-0400 


The  1972  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  feature  photography 
has  been  awarded  to 
David  Kennerly  of  UPl 
for  his  dramatic  pictures 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


A  PRESS  CONFERENCE  IS  a  press  conference,  especially 
when  Grouclio  Marx  meets  the  New  York  press  in  advance  of 
a  Carnegie  Hall  appearance.  After  terming  the  assembled  group 
the  grimmest  looking  crowd  he'd  ever  seen,  Groucho  answered 
one  question  as  to  how  he  felt  about  the  Establishment:  “1 
don’t  know.  That  depends.  Vi  hat  paper  are  you  with?”  When 
one  reporter  asked  the  81-year-old  star  what  makes  him  laugh, 
came  the  vivid  reply:  “Stupid  press  conferences  like  this.” 


SCORE  A  RE.\L  TING-A-LING  for  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
headman.  On  the  AP  story  re  the  two  star  pandas  hiding  in 
their  National  Zoo  cages  while  some  8,000  people  lined  up 
waiting  for  a  look-see,  he  (oops — or  she)  wrote: 

Hsing-II»^ing,  Ling-Ling  Cling-CIing  to  Dark 
The  wire  reporter  demonstrated  a  good  ear  for  crowd  voices 
as  he  recorded  the  plaintive  query  of  a  four-year-old:  “Why 
doesn't  President  Nixon  make  them  come  out?"’ 

Now  wouhln't  it  be  nice  if  we  got  a  sing-sing  for  tbe  Zoo 
too?  Then  heads  could  really  roll  along  all  summer.  W  hat  is 
a  sing-sing?  Off  to  the  dictionary  with  the  lot  of  you. 


AND  A  MINT  VERSION  OF  THE  PULITZER  to  the  ^ew 
York  Post  man  for  the  head  on  the  story  relating  trustee  dis¬ 
agreement  over  awards  to  the  A'ejc  York  Times  and  Jack 
Anderson  (who  appears  in  the  Post) : 

A  Prize 
Put  Down 

For  fun  and  games  though,  take  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
sports  head  re  an  edge  Houston  Astros  have  on  visiting  teams 
in  the  Astrodome:  “Streaking  Astros  Love  Their  Dome  Sweet 
Dome.”  Ami  editor  Dan  Howcrman  nominates  from  his  Press 
Democrat  in  Santa  Rosa.  California,  this  finger-lit  king  head 
for  a  fowl  disaster.  A  truck  overturnetl.  scattering  crates  con¬ 
taining  4,000  chickens  along  the  highway  anti  the  owner 
frantically  tried  to  recapture  his  flock.  The  head:  “It's  Chicken 
Catch-Atori.” 


my  27.1972 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME  IS  AN  ACT  OF  MAtilC,  notes 
Russell  Baker  in  the  New  York  Times.  “One  instant  it  is  2 
o’clock  in  the  morning  .  .  .  the  next  it  is  3  tt't  hick  in  the  imnn- 
ing.  An  entire  hour  has  been  matle  tti  \anish  .  .  .  This  is  an 
exciting  demonstration  of  what  we  can  tit)  when  we  really  want 
to  rise  above  science,  ctmstricting  regulatittns  ami  the  rules  of 
the  universe;  because  the  magic  behiml  tiayliglit  saving  time 
is  nothing  more  mysterious  than  a  general  human  agreement 
that  men  are  more  important  than  clocks  .  .  .  ’ 


Decline  for  ^ace  reservations: 
Decline  for  copy: 


Magic  it  may  be,  but  for  the  AP  story  abt)ut  Ctmgress 
having  “time  on  its  hamls  again'’  re  DST  exemption  tiplittn  to 
states  that  straddle  time  boundaries,  the  Chicago  Today  head 
summed  up  neatly:  “Tick-lish  (luandary.” 


An  exclusive  promotion  c>pporttMiit]|  for  newspapers 
in  #1  E&P  puiFout  section  ttiat  will  lbs  saved  and 
vatSX  all  year  by  newapepsr  advertHsrs  and  agencies 


“I  HAVE  SUCCUMBED;  THE  COPY  DESK  HAS  BEEN 
ALERTED,”  Gil  Smith,  managing  editor  of  the  I  tica  (N.^.l 
Observer-Dispatch,  tells  Catch-lines.  “Henceforth,  deatli  on  tlie 
highways  is  not  mishap,  but  an  honest-to-gosh  accident. '  I  be 
ruling  resulted  from  a  memo  that  Mary  dyne,  assistant  cit\ 
editor,  fired  off  to  the  m.e.  “after  some  verbal  muttering  almnt 
this  matter  for  several  months.” 

Gil  sends  along  the  memo:  “I,  Mary  Clyne.  would  like  to 
lodge  a  formal  irrotesi  against  the  common  use  of  the  word 
‘mishap’  in  lieadlines  on  stories  of  fatal  auto  accidents.  1  he 
word  ‘misliap'  implies,  at  least  to  me,  a  little  sort  of  oo])s!  thing, 
like  stubbing  your  toe  on  the  busy  corner  at  rush  hour  ...  or 
dropping  your  mother-in-law’s  Limoges  china  teapot  (esj)ecial- 
ly  if  you  know  your  hateful  sister-in-law  is  going  to  inherit  it 
anyway).  The  word  is  utterly  inapi)ropriate  as  it  appears  in 
the  center  of  page  9  today  .  .  .  whether  the  loss  of  life  is  of 
cosmic  import  depends  iqion  the  circumstances,  the  \iclim  and 
the  reader,  but  in  any  case,  the  accident  and  the  death  are 
surely  more  than  a  ‘mishap.’  ” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  M.iy  13,  1972 
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Liberty  lies  in  the  heart 

Speaking  before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.,  said  that  “not  since 
the  early  days  of  onr  Republic  has  the  vitality  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment’s  guarantee  of  a  free  press  been  more  in  question.” 

He  quotetl  an  address  by  Judge  Learned  Hand  warning  against  the 
smug  assumption  that  freedom  is  secure  in  our  land  because  the 
Founding  Fathers  enshrined  it  in  the  Bill  of  Rights: 

“I  often  wonder  whether  we  do  not  rest  our  hopes  too  much  upon 
constitutions,  ujxm  laws,  and  upon  courts.  These  are  false  hojjes; 
believe  me,  these  are  false  hopes.  Liberty  lies  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women;  when  it  dies  there,  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court 
can  save  it;  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court  can  even  do  much  to 
help  it.  While  it  lies  there  it  needs  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court 
to  save  it.” 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Robert  C.  Davis,  Craig  Tom- 
kinson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Wil¬ 
liamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Jay  L.  Williams. 


Senator  Ervin  implored  the  men  and  women  of  the  press  “to  accept 
as  their  responsibility  the  obligation  to  keep  freedom  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  men  and  women  of  America.”  It  is  a  timely  challenge  to 
editors  of  newspapers. 

Progress  man 

The  keynote  speaker  before  the  International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  in  New  Orleans  this  week — |.  Warren  McClure,  vicepresi- 
dent/marketing  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers — suggested  the  name  be 
changed  to  International  Newspaper  Progress  Association,  that  each 
promotion  man  be  a  “progress  man,”  and  that  the  association  under¬ 
take  training  programs  for  “progress  people.” 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  change  in  name  will  be  adopted  but  the 
progress  idea  is  something  that  has  been  close  to  the  hearts  of  most 
promotion  men  for  years.  In  recent  years,  many  promotion/progress 
men  have  risen  high  in  the  executive  ranks  of  their  newsjiapers  and 
have  an  authoritative  voice.  On  too  many  newspapers,  however,  the 
promotion  man  is  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  of  a  mechanic  assigned 
to  produce  more  advertising  and  circulation.  Top  management  hasn’t 
seen  the  wisdom  of  listening  to  the  progress  man  as  they  shoidd. 

Promotion /jirogress  men  are  aware  that  “it  is  impossible  to  j)romote 
a  phony  product” — a  McClure  truism — and  therefore  they  have  a 
stake  in  improving  the  product  wherever  and  whenever  possible. 


Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
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Stephenson. 
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Anti-trust  and  news 

The  White  House  has  done  its  best  to  disown  what  it  calls  the 
“personal  views”  of  Patrick  J.  Buchanan,  a  Presidential  speech  writer, 
who  suggested  that  the  Nixon  .Administration  consider  anti-trust 
legislation  against  television  networks  becatise  of  what  he  termed 
their  “monopoly”  on  news  presentation,  their  liberal  bias,  and  their 
tendency  “to  freeze  out  opposing  points  of  view  and  opjxtsing  in¬ 
formation.” 

However,  it  is  more  than  disconcerting — it  is  frightening — to  learn 
that  the  desire  to  control  presentation  of  the  news  on  the  air,  or 
anywhere  else,  is  held  in  such  a  position  of  high  responsibility. 

We  cannot  imagine  how  any  legislation  of  this  nature,  which  would 
recpiire  specific  and  dictated  treatment  of  the  news,  could  be  con¬ 
stitutional. 


London:  23  Ethelbert  Road.  Blrchington,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 
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letters 

INDIAN  COVERAGE 

Your  article  (April  15)  about  the  Gallup 
Independent  is  a  libelous  insult  to  the 
three  years  I  spent  as  managing  editor  of 
that  newspaper  (February  1969  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1971)  and  a  complete  reversal  of  every 
objective  and  ideal  I  attempted  to  follow. 

There  was  no  “expansion”  of  news  cov¬ 
erage  to  “Indians”  per  se,  nor  to  any  other 
ethnic  group.  In  my  opinion,  anyone  who 
deliberately  attempts  any  such  procedures 
on  a  purely  racial  basis  is  merely  patroniz¬ 
ing  in  his  approach:  My  entire  philosophy 
was  to  obtain  new's  coverage  within  the  cir¬ 
culation  area  of  the  Independent,  limited 
only  by  the  distance  and  the  expense  in¬ 
volved. 

Never,  during  my  four  and  one-quarter 
years  in  Gallup,  did  I  encounter  opposition 
of  a  single  tribal  leader  in  “opening  tribal 
affairs  to  the  views  of  outsiders.”  In  fact, 

I  was  always  treated  with  courtesy  and 
helpfulness — a  reaction  I  have  found  com¬ 
mon  to  almost  anyone  I  have  approached 
seeking  news  information. 

In  many  instances,  tribal  officials  relied 
upon  the  Independent  to  explain  tribal  mat¬ 
ters  to  outsiders,  and  especially  to  provide 
this  information  to  the  Associated  Press  in 
Albuquerque  for  national  coverage. 

It  is  a  direct  insult  to  the  Navajo  people 
to  say  the  Navajo  Council  initially  treated 
any  reporter  so  that  “his  job  was  made  as 
difficult  as  possible.”  In  contrast,  as  I  per¬ 
sonally  discovered  again  and  again  through 
having  to  explain  and  apologize  for  the 
actions  of  some  reporters  who  were  less 
than  tactful,  the  exact  opposite  was  true. 

Almost  every  difficulty  of  this  nature  was 
directly  due  to  the  actions  of  the  reporter 
in  question,  and  not  Navajo  councilmen  or 
tribal  officials. 

The  article  implies  the  Zunis  have  re¬ 
fused  press  information.  This  allegation  is 
a  complete  distortion  of  Zuni  practice. 

The  article  implies  the  Hopis  realized 
the  value  of  press  coverage  as  a  result  of 
the  “range  war.”  This  ignores  the  fact  the 
Hopis  have  often  dealt  through  a  profes¬ 
sional  public  relations  firm  in  Phoenix. 

The  problems  of  news  coverage  for  the 
Independent  involve  a  lot  more  than  a  sim¬ 
plistic  explanation  of  “Indian”  news  vs. 
non-Indian  news. 

Tucson,  .\riz.  Ted  Rfshton 

J-SCHOOL  RATINGS 

The  account  of  the  rating  of  journalism 
graduate  schools  that  appeared  in  the  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  for  March  25.  is  amusing. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  asked  its  members 
not  to  participate  in  the  survey  largely 
because  its  supposed  survey  was  uncalled 
for  from  the  research  standpoint. 

I  thought  that  perhaps  you  and  your 
readers  should  know  that  this  style  of  re¬ 
search  is  not  really  thought  of  very  highly 
in  higher  education  and  that  the  findings 
have  little  validity  because  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  project. 

Dr.  Lot  ts  E.  Inclehart 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Journalism, 

Ball  State  University,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


THE  ASNE  REPORT 

E&P  could  have  done  a  more  responsible 
and  sensitive  job  editing  the  Committee  on 
Minority  Employment’s  report  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Take  the  term,  “Negro.”  By  now,  jour¬ 
nalists  and  anyone  so  closely  involved  in 
the  profession  as  E&P  should  know  that 
“Negro”  is  a  no-no.  The  term  has  come  to 
mean  an  Uncle  Tom.  Was  that  your  intent? 

What  are  “Negro  colleges?”  If  you  mean 
“predominantly  black,”  then  that  is  what 
you  mean. 

You  begin  a  sentence  with  “While  edi¬ 
tors  insist  on  maintaining  standards,  a 
black  spokesman  ...”  Are  there  black 
spokesmen  who  are  also  editors?  And  if 
the  editors  you  speak  of  have  discovered  a 
(culture-free) )  “standard”  then  they  have 
solved  a  riddle  that  has  puzzled  psycholo¬ 
gists  for  centuries  and  they  should  bottle 
and  sell  it.  And  while  they’re  at  it.  they 
might  try  their  hand  at  the  now-famous 
test  developed  by  a  Washington,  D.C.,  psy¬ 
chologist  for  the  “qualified”  that  asks  how 
long  one  should  cook  chitterlings  before 
they  turn  rubbery. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  “massive  job” 
article  has  to  be  your  third  column,  para¬ 
graph  3  lead-in,  which  says,  without  attribu¬ 
tion:  “The  tendency  on  the  part  of  minori¬ 
ties  to  he  radical  and  opinionated  brought 
this  comment  ...”  Suffice  it  to  say  this 
typifies  the  kind  of  stereotyping  that  starts 
race  riots. 

In  the  article  you  ironically  head  “Facing 
Up  to  Responsibilities,”  what  is  wrong  with 
a  goal  in  the  newsroom  of  a  percentage  of 
minority  newsmen  that  reflects  the  popula¬ 
tion  the  news  organ  serves?  If  that  is  what 
the  United  States  government  ultimately  ex¬ 
pects  from  Affirmative  Action  programs — 
and  according  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  it  does— then  it 
ought  to  be  good  enough  for  you. 

I  guess  for  most  blacks,  “qualified” 
comes  out  meaning  “like  me.  How  much 
like  me  are  you?  How  white-like?”  Thank 
you  for  your  February  17  blurb  on  my  ap¬ 
pointment.  Maybe  a  way  for  your  editors  to 
do  the  “massive  job”  ahead  is  to  follow 
UPI’s  lead. 

Lastly.  I  must  say  you  make  the  increas- 
inglv  tedious  mistake  so  many  publications 
do.  If  you  at  least  acknowledge  that  Colum¬ 
bia  University  has*  turned  out  a  number  of 
minority  newsmen,  then  it’s  safe  to  assume 
a  few  of  “us”  are  glancing  at  E&P  now  and 
then.  Read  the  “massive  job”  article  and 
imagine  yourself  black.  How  does  it  feel? 

Why  not  consider  that  we  are  consumers 
and  readers  as  well  as  objects  for  study  in 
preparation  of  vour  magazine? 

New  York.  N.Y.  Cynthia  Jo  Rich 

Assistant  Manager,  personnel  and  recruit¬ 
ing,  United  Press  International. 

*  *  * 

TRAINING  FOR  BLACKS 

According  to  your  report  (April  22)  of 
survey  findings  of  the  .American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors’  Committee  on  Minority 
Employment,  black  college  journalism 
training  “has  either  been  nonexistent  or 
nonprofessional.”  This  finding  is  inaccurate. 

For  the  past  several  years  Clark  College. 
Hampton  Institute  and  Howard  University 
have  been  leaders  among  black  colleges 
seeking  to  develop  programs  aimed  at  pro¬ 


ducing  the  “qualified”  black  newsmen  edi¬ 
tors  so  badly  need.  While  journalism  se¬ 
quences  in  black  colleges  may  be  unac¬ 
credited,  that’s  no  reason  to  deny  their 
existence  altogether  or  to  disparage  the 
training  they  provide. 

Clark-trained  students,  for  example,  have 
earned  praise  from  editors  who  have  hired 
them,  and  Harper’s  magazine  has  called  the 
journalism  training  here  “rigorous.” 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Alan  Bussel 

Director,  Journalism  Studies  Program, 
Clark  College. 

*  *  * 

ACCESS  TO  RESTON 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  comments  on 
your  ANP.A-Reston  story  (.April  22).  My 
particular  interest  is  two-fold:  as  a  Reston 
resident  and  as  an  airline  employee. 

1.  While  Dulles  International  .Airport 
does  have  far  fewer  domestic  flights  than 
Washington  National,  your  statement  that 
“the  airport  is  so  little  used  that  a  traveler 
can  get  the  feeling  it  hasn’t  been  open  to 
the  public  yet”  is  a  little  misleading.  I 
invite  you  to  visit  Dulles  any  evening  from 
5  to  7  when  the  terminal  is  operating  at  or 
close  to  capacity. 

2.  The  Dulles  access  highway  “situation” 
is  not  expected  to  be  “corrected”  as  you 
state.  The  highway  was  designed  to  provide 
access  only  to  Dulles  so  that  in  the  future 
we  will  not  have  impossible  traffic  situations 
such  as  those  that  exist  in  trying  to  get  to 
airports  like  Kennedy  and  O’Hare. 

3.  Your  text  and  map  would  have  .ANP.A 
and  the  rest  of  us  Restonians  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Your  readers  should  know  that  Reston  is 
reached  from  downtown  Washington  by 
taking  the  George  Washington  Parkway  to 
Route  123  and  then  following  the  signs  to 
Reston.  It  is  a  40  to  50  minute  drive  and 
much  shorter  than  going  via  Dulles  .Airport. 
Washington.  D.C.  William  E.  Jackman 
Assistant  vicepresident-public  relations, 

.Air  Transport  .Association. 


Short  Takes 

The  outbursts  from  an  angered  Klen, 
who  has  maintained  a  hands  off  policy 
with  the  new  council,  ended  a  314  mouth 
silence. — Hammond  (Ind.)  Times. 

4:  *  * 

S  .  .  .  accorded  the  trial  as  much  dignity 
and  judicial  process  as  if  it  had  been  filed 
by  a  high-pow'dered  law  firm. — 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  called  editorially  for  a 
moratorium  on  any  further  experiments 
to  implant  a  “test-tube  baby”  into  a  wom¬ 
an’s  tomb. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

«  *  * 

Hardly  had  the  Communist  troops 
rolled  across  the  border  three  weels  ago 
before  Hanoi  was  asking  for  a  reopening 
of  the  negotiations  which  Mr.  Nixon  had 
ordered  suspended. — Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Guest  speaker  will  be  John  Hyatt, 
Reedley  College  counselor,  on  “Custards 
Last  Stand.” — Dinuha  (Calif.)  Sentinel. 
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The  New  York  Times 
has  been  awarded  the 
1972  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  meritorious  public  service 
in  journalism  for  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers. 

This  is  the  38th  Pulitzer  award 

■ 

won  by  The  Times  or  by  a  Times 
staff  member. 


@tme$ 


NEW  YORK.  SUNDAY.  JUNE  U,  mt 


Vietnam  Archive:  Pentagon  Study  Traces 
3  Decades  of  Growing  U.  S.  Involvement 


■yNdLSBEOUN 

A  fiuatlvc  study  of  how  the  United 
Stetcs  went  to  war  ia  todochtoa,  con* 
ducted  by  the  Featacon  three  years  ago. 
dcnoostrates  that  four  administrations 
profresaivdy  devdoped  a  aenae  of  com- 
odtaent  to  a  nofi*Communist  Vietnam, 
a  readiness  to  fight  the  North  to  pro- 
tact  the  South,  and  an  ultimate  fnutra- 
tion  with  this  effort  to  a  much  greater 
aztcBt  than  their  public  statements  ac¬ 
knowledged  at  the  time. 

The  S,000-pafa  analysis,  to  which 
4,000  pafes  of  ofTidal  documents  are 
appended,  wu  commissioned  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
and  covers  the  American  involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia  from  World  War  II  to 
mi^-196^-the  start  of  the  peace  talks 
in  Paris  after  President  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son  had  aet  a  limit  on  further  military 
commitments  and  revealed  his  intention 
to  retire.  Most  of  the  study  and  many 
ai  the  appended  documents  have  been 
obtained  by  The  New  Yoric  Times  and 
will  be  described  and  presented  in  a 
series  of  artklea  beginning  today. 


Three  pages  of  documentary 
material  from  the  Pentagon 
study  begin  on  Page  3S. 


Though  far  from  a  complete  history, 
even  at  2.S  miUioa  words,  the  study 
forms  a  great  arcluve  of  government 
decisioa-maktag  on  Indochina  over  three 
decades.  The  study  led  its  30  to  ^  au¬ 
thors  and  researchers  to  many  broad 
conclusions  and  specific  findings,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following: 

BThst  the  Truman  Administration's  de¬ 
cision  to  give  military  aid  to  France  in 
her  colonial  war  against  the  Communist- 
led  Vietminh  ‘‘directly  involved"  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam  and  "set"  the 
course  of  Amerfcan  policy. 

BThat  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tkm's  decision  to  rescue  a  fledgling 
South  Vietnam  from  a  Communist  take¬ 
over  and  attempt  to  undermine  the  new 
Communist  regime  of  North  Vietnam 
gave  the  Administration  a  "direct  role 
in  the  ultimate  breakdown  of  the  Geneva 
settlement"  for  Indochina  in  I9S4. 


VThat  the  Kennedy  Adminfstrttien, 
though  ultimately  spared  from  me)er 
escalation  decisions  by  the  death  of  Its 
leader,  transformad  a  policy  of  "Um- 
tted-risk  gamUe,”  whkh  It  jahuriied. 
into  a  "broad  coawdtamnt"  that  left 
President  Johnson  with  a  choloe  between 


dThat  the  Johnson  Admialstiation, 
though  the  President  was  retuctant  aisd 
hesitant  to  take  the  final  dsfiiions.  In¬ 
tensified  the  covert  warfare  igalnrT 
North  Vietnam  and  began  In 

the  spring  of  1M4  to  wage  overt  war. 
a  full  year  before  it  pubttdy  revealed 
the  depth  of  its  iovolveaseat  and  Its 
fear  of  defeat 

4That  this  campaign  of  growing  clan¬ 
destine  military  pressure  through  1364 
and  the  expanding  program  of  bombing 
North  Vietnam  in  1965  were  begun  de¬ 
spite  the  judgment  of  the  Government's 
intelligence  community  that  the  meas¬ 
ures  would  not  cause  HaiK>i  to  cease  its 
support  of  the  Vietcong  insurgertcy  In 
the  South,  and  that  the  bombing  was 
CooUmH  on  Page  sCceL  1 


Vast  Review  of  War  Took  a  Year 


By  REDMCK  SMITH  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  sfKl'meptaiy  rec  ord,  which  the  re- 
t-  »  tae<t  ..  -  .j—  tr.nouriced  his  plan  to  reUre.lsesrchers  did  not  supplement 

to  June.  1967.  u  •  U*  ulks  be- wth  penon.!  totBvi.wrp.rt. 


with  the  I^ochiMw..  thiputh  Govenunentifor  time. 

I  Th.«udy«n.„.d«.mi6. 

Defense  Ro^'s.  Me  memben  Kxight  to  probe  dle.chelon  uid  offictol  view  of 

Namara  commissioited  a  rriS/or  * 

'study  of  how  and  why  the  Unit-:^ 


.  I  policy  toward  South-ltha  war,  mcorporaung  material 
i  Asia  from  the  World  Warlfrom  the  top-level  files  of  the 
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Newspaper’s  training  project 
builds  composing  room  unity 


The  Washington  Post  has  what  may  be 
the  nation’s  most  sophisticated  and  suc¬ 
cessful  training  program  for  newspaper 
composing  room  supervisors. 

The  Post  decided  to  develop  on  its  own 
a  pi'ogram  that  would  be  both  complete 
and  relevant,  said  Julian  (Bud)  Eberle, 
production  director. 

In  discussions  held  with  union  officials, 
union  and  management  representatives 
agreed  supervisory  training  was  required. 

The  composing  room  was  a  logical  place 
for  a  sophisticated  program,  commented 
William  Spartin,  employe  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  because  it  had  the  greatest  number  of 
people,  the  greatest  concentration  of  new 
supervisors  with  minimum  training  and 
had  experienced  great  impact  from  auto¬ 
mation. 

Thus,  the  problems  of  change  were  to 
he  of  prime  importance  in  the  program. 

Job-oriented  material 

More  than  half  of  the  Washington  Post 
supervisory  training  program  is  original 
job-oriented  material,  according  to  Robert 
Derby,  assistant  director  of  employe  rela¬ 
tions  and  long-time  training  expert. 

“We  didn’t  buy  an  existing  program  be¬ 
cause  we  wanted  to  deal  with  real-life 
newspaper  problems  and  the  solutions  to 
them,’’  Derby  said.  “We  came  up  with  a 
set  of  case  studies  dealing  with  day-to-day 
situations  in  personnel,  human  relations 
and  communications.  There  was  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  verbal  and  written  communica¬ 
tions,  and  supervisors’  participation  in  the 
work  sessions.’’ 

An  average  of  eight  supervisors  with 
similar  or  overlapping  responsibilities 
made  up  each  subgroup  in  the  training 
program.  In  total,  63  supervisors  partici¬ 
pated.  Each  supervisor  received  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  56  hours  training.  For  some  it 
ran  over  100  hours. 

Before  the  program  started,  Derby  and 
Spartin  personally  interviewed  every  com¬ 
posing  room  supervisor  at  least  twice. 
They  wanted  to  know  the  problems,  at¬ 
titudes  of  supervisors  and  supervised, 
and  what  critical  training  needs  existed. 

Interviewing  took  about  a  month.  It 
took  another  month  to  design  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Supervisors  appreciated  attention 

The  following  themes  ran  through  in¬ 
terviews  with  several  participants  who 
finished  the  training  program : 

Supervisors  and  foremen  appreciated 
management’s  attention :  “It  seemed  I  was 
out  on  that  floor  all  by  myself  with  little 
front  office  backing  for  one  hell  of  a  long 
time,”  said  one  foreman. 

Communications  have  improved: 
“There’s  more  feedback  between  foremen 


and  supervisors  about  operating  prob¬ 
lems,” — a  foreman. 

Attitudes  have  changed:  “Being  a  su¬ 
pervisor  you  automatically  lose  quite  a  bit 
of  popularity.  There’s  a  barrier  thrown 
up.  It’s  nice  to  know  the  office  has  you  in 
mind,  that  they’re  with  you,” — a  superyi- 
sor. 

Greater  understanding  of  the  other 
guy’s  problems:  “Previously,  supervisors 
on  one  shift  often  didn’t  know  those  on 
the  others,  except  maybe  their  names.  It’s 
easy  to  criticize  a  guy  you  don’t  know.  But 
eyeball-to-eyeball  contact  when  all  the  su¬ 
pervisors  meet  together  showed  ‘Hey,  he’s 
got  problems  too  and  maybe  I’m  the  rea¬ 
son  for  those  problems,’  ” — a  top  manage¬ 
ment  official. 

New  Procedures:  “Copies  of  two  ‘little 
red  books’  containing  21  new  procedures 
to  solve  existing  problems  were  circu¬ 
lated  to  each  supervisor.  They  were  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  interaction  of  the  su- 
peivisors  and  the  ideas  they  generated 
themselves.  All  21  are  now  in  effect,” — a 
foreman. 

Unity  of  shift  leaders 

Unity  of  the  three  shifts:  “I  see  a  cohe¬ 
siveness  of  approach  and  understanding 
across  the  three  shifts.  Prior  to  this  train¬ 
ing  they  were  not  concerned  about  the 
total  job  to  be  accomplished.  Just  their 
segments.  It’s  a  team  effort,” — a  top  man¬ 
agement  official. 

Better  insight  into  management  and 
cost  factors:  “The  procedures  ai-e  ok. 
They  clearly  are  a  factor  in  raised  pro¬ 
duction  and  elimination  of  overtime.  A 
year  and  a  half  ago  it  was  unreal  to  think 
of  this  happening.  I’d  have  been  the  first 


to  say  you  couldn’t  do  it, — a  line  supervi¬ 
sor. 

The  supervisory  training  project  came 
after  three  years  of  accelerating  change 
in  the  Post’s  composing  room  operation; 
change  in  personnel,  equipment  and  oper¬ 
ating  methods,  also  change  in  company 
management  and  employee  relations  poli¬ 
cies. 

About  the  time  the  training  began,  in  a 
somewhat  controversial  action,  supervisors 
were  encouraged  to  wear  ties  and  name 
tags. 

A  monthly  Supervisors  Newsletter,  just 
for  the  composing  room,  was  first  issued. 
It  contains  background  on  the  company, 
plus  news  and  ideas  that  give  the  supervi¬ 
sor  a  greater  understanding  of  what’s 
going  on  in  other  areas  of  the  operation. 

Ernie  Smith,  the  composing  room  gen¬ 
eral  foreman,  says,  “There  is  more  deci¬ 
sion  making  by  supervisors  now  and  re¬ 
quests  for  change  (there  are  a  lot  of 
those)  are  met  with  an  open  mind. 

New  supervisor  applicants 

“A  year  ago  you  practically  had  to  talk 
someone  into  being  a  supervisor,”  com¬ 
ments  supervisor  Allan  Kohan.  “A  while 
back  Mr.  Smith  put  out  a  flyer  asking  if 
people  were  interested  in  being  inter- 
view’ed  for  a  pre-supervisors  course.  Over 
50  journeymen  applied.  That  was  unheard 
of  befoi-e. 

“The  group  included  some  strong  union 
people.  So  generally,  workers  attitudes 
have  changed.” 

Daniel  Silva,  day  foreman,  credits  the 
training  for  improved  communications, 
motivation  and  solid  ideas. 

“I’ve  been  a  supervisor  for  at  least  18 
years,”  he  says,  “and  for  quite  a  w’hile  I 
felt  I  was  on  my  own,  operating  on  in¬ 
stinct  .  .  .  I’ve  noticed  my  job  has  been 
definitely  easier.  I  know  the  rest  of  the 
supervisors  feel  this  way.” 

Problem  solving,  the  key  element  in  the 
{Continued  on  page  10) 


Washington  Post  composing  room  employees  in¬ 
terested  in  becoming  supervisors  attend  pre- 
supervisory  training  classes  as  part  of  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  paper. 
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Composing  room 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


program,  produced  the  21  new  procedures. 
They  range  from  insuring  a  more  orderly 
flow  of  Sunday  classified  ads  to  handling 
problem  drinkers. 

Goal  setting  or  management  by  objec¬ 
tive  was  another  important  aspect  of  the 
training. 

Further  sessions  are  planned  for  the 
fall. 

“We  see  an  improvement  and  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  how  well  the  entire  program 
works,”  stated  Donald  Gilmore,  production 
manager,  who  takes  a  long-range  view  of 
the  training  project. 

“I  definitely  feel  there  is  a  better  peo- 
ple-to-people  relationship  on  the  part  of 
supervisors.  They  ai-e  working  harder  at 
being  objective.” 

More  diplomacy  shown 

“Some  didn’t  know  how  to  tell  a  guy  he 
was  doing  something  wrong.  Now  they 
know  and  are  more  diplomatic.” 

Kohan  says,  “There  still  are  problems, 
but  things  are  changing.  We  hardly  ever 
complimented  anyone  before,  for  in¬ 
stance.” 

Training  session  leader  Derby  summed 
up  the  message:  “If  you’re  going  to  be  a 
supervisor  for  the  Washington  Post,  it’s 
like  being  pregnant.  Either  you  are  or 
you’re  not. 

“Either  you  see  the  need  to  w'ork  with 
and  actually  supervise  your  people,  or  you 
don’t.” 

“If  you  don’t  want  to  tackle  the  respon¬ 
sibilities,  or  you  just  don’t  feel  it’s  worth 
the  hassle,  then  there  are  plenty  of  other 
jobs  in  the  company  w’hich  are  personally 
rewarding.” 

“You  can’t  run  a  room  of  between  500 
and  600  people  without  trained,  dedicated 
people  who  believe  in  managing,”  com¬ 
ments  John  Prescott,  Washington  Post 
president.  “The  attendance  and  participa¬ 
tion  shown  by  the  supervisors  indicates 
they  really  are  believers.” 

At  a  dinner  held  to  conclude  the  first 
phase  of  the  training  program  Mrs.  Ka¬ 
tharine  Graham,  publisher,  thanked  the 
supeiwisors  for  the  expense  on  their  own 
part  in  terms  of  time  and  effort. 

“The  dinner  is  symbolic  of  the  commit¬ 
ment  management  has  to  back  you,”  she 
said.  “The  demands  for  excellence  on  the 
part  of  the  advertising  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  along  with  the  demands  of  the 
circulation  department  to  get  the  paper 
out  on  time  in  a  great  crunch  can  be 
strenuous.  We  realize  it  and  appreciate 
you  for  your  commitment  to  excellence.” 
• 

Falk  in  San  Antonio 

EuGene  L.  Falk  has  accepted  a  position 
as  production  manager  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Express-News,  Harte-Hanks 
newspapers.  He  is  the  former  assistant 
production  manager  of  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Prior  to  that,  he 
worked  for  Dow  Jones  &  Company  {Wall 
Street  Journal)  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  in  Denver. 


McClure  urges 
‘professional 
progress  men’ 

The  International  Newspaper  Progress 
Association — how  does  that  sound? 

Try  it,  you’ll  like  it,  suggested  J.  War¬ 
ren  McClure,  vicepresident/marketing  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  this  week  in  New 
Orleans. 

McClure  coupled  the  idea  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  association  establish 
tough  training  programs  for  “progress” 
people. 

“The  progress  man  had  better  be  a 
pro,”  he  said,  “and  the  fastest  way  he  can 
become  one  is  if  INPA,  no  matter  by  what 
name  it  is  called,  immediately  institutes 
at-the-newspaper  self-training  courses 
for  INPA  members,  with  the  toughest  final 
exam  of  any  course  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

“It  is  time  the  INPA  assembled  a  fund 
to  underwrite  self-training  courses  that 
will  lead  to  professionalism  in  the  field  of 
promotion-progress.  Then  promotion  peo¬ 
ple  can  exercise  more  clout.” 

McClure,  keynote  speaker,  at  the  INPA 
meeting,  declared: 

“Promotion,  to  me,  seems  outmoded  in 
the  newspaper  business — when  most  of 
the  markets  already  accept  their  newspa¬ 
per  as  not  only  the  number  one  news  and 
advertising  medium,  but  also  as  the  force 
in  the  community  that  gets  things  done. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  this  should  not  be  a 
continuing  effort  in  this  regard,  but,  what 
the  newspaper  business  needs  are  men 
and  women  who  know  how  to  bring  more 
progress,  faster,  to  the  newspaper,  cutting 
across  all  departmental  lines,  encompass¬ 
ing  all  areas,  for  the  good  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  and  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

McClure  said  many  believe  the  general 
manager  or  the  publisher  should  be  “the 
progress  guy.”  Perhaps,  McClure  said,  he 
or  she  is  in  many  cases.  But  the  publisher 
oftentimes  can’t  be  the  progress  man.  The 
ever-increasing  problems  of  running  a 
business  as  complex  as  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  requires  most  of  the  energies  of 
even  the  best  qualified,  best  organized,  de¬ 
voted  publishers. 

McClure  feels  that  every  publisher 
needs  a  progress  man — “and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  he  can  be  you.” 

“You  make  sound  judgments  and  recom¬ 
mendations  as  if  you  owned  the  entire 
newspaper  yourself — and  you  well  might 
some  day,  if  you  are  qualified.” 

Other  advice:  Let  the  others  in  the 
newspaper  business  be  the  specialists — 
specialists  are  vital  to  the  newspaper 
business — but,  let  the  progress  man  hone 
himself  to  know  more  about  the  business 
than  anyone  else  at  the  paper,  and  to  do 
more  about  Improving  the  newspaper  than 
anyone  else. 

Special  sections  criticized 

Special  newspaper  sections  and  public 
service  activities  received  critical  atten¬ 
tion  of  INPA  panels. 


Ed  Linsmier 


Linsmier  is  named  GM 

Ed  Linsmier,  44,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  INPA 
to  succeed  Gerald  Rock,  who  retired. 

Linsmier  joined  the  Knight  Newspapers 
in  Charlotte  in  1962,  from  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post  where  he  was  assistant  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  Previously  he  had  been 
advertising  manager  and  creative  director 
in  Houston  department  stores. 

Linsmier  is  a  graduate  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Texas  and  completed  courses  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  copy  writing  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Houston.  Currently  he  is  chairman 
of  the  advertising  liaison  committee  and 
editor  of  the  advertising  newsletter  of 
INPA. 

Linsmier  was  named  as  the  29th  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  INPA’s  highest  aw'ard,  the 
Silver  Shovel,  for  outstanding  service. 

The  question  of  what  sections  to  elimi¬ 
nate  from  the  newspaper’s  annual  sched¬ 
ule  brought  the  comment  from  Rosemarie 
Maio,  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-Neivs,  that 
those  which  are  merely  advertising  supple¬ 
ments  are  worthless  as  far  as  reader 
interest  is  concerned. 

She  favored  sections  that  are  useful  and 
entertainingly  readable. 

Bob  O’Neill,  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  ex¬ 
plained  the  paper’s  community  bargain 
days  program,  a  three-day  advertising 
and  sales  event  which,  he  said,  out- 
grosses  the  last  three  shopping  days  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  Merchants  use  the  oc¬ 
casion  to  introduce  new  merchandise. 

Miss  Maio  said  her  newspaper  decided 
it  was  not  getting  enough  plus  linage  in 
its  special  sections  and  decided  to  drop 
some.  The  fall  fashions  section  was  elimi¬ 
nated  as  a  section  and  moved  into  the 
woman’s  pages. 

More  coordination  with  the  news  de¬ 
partment  in  producing  sections  was 
achieved  after  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Herald-News  was  using  special  sections 
“as  a  crutch.” 

Frances  Altman,  Paddock  Publications, 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  said  her  news¬ 
papers  had  revamped  the  fashion  section, 
changing  the  name  to  Today’s  Woman. 

{Continued  on  page  11) 
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Stock  analysts 
continue  bullish 
on  newspapers 

Some  security  analysts  continue  to  be 
bullish  on  newspaper  publishing  company 
stocks.  They  see  higher  profit  margins  for 
most  of  them  this  year. 

Views  expressed  in  a  symposium  con¬ 
ducted  by  this  Wall  Street  Transcript  of 
May  8  included  the  following: 

“Newspaper  stocks  did  relatively  well 
during  the  recent  recession  because  of 
their  heavier  dependence  on  local  adver¬ 
tising.  This  year  they  will  continue,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  show  stronger  gains  as  compared 
with  other  print  media,  and  should  out¬ 
perform  the  economy.” — Eileen  M.  Cor¬ 
ley,  Reynolds  Securities  Inc. 

“Newspapers  are  going  to  do  very  well 
this  year,  but  we  are  talking  about  the 
good  newspapers  that  are  already  oper¬ 
ating  at  quite  high  margins.  A  lot  of  the 
newspaper  stock  prices  today  reflect  the 
good  year,  and  reflect  what  we  think  is 
going  to  be  potential  growth.  In  terms  of 
earnings,  I  would  be  very  surprised  if 
most  newspapers  do  not  outperform,  in 
general,  corporate  profits.” — Shaker  A. 
Khayatt,  Coggeshall  &  Hicks  Inc. 

“Most  of  the  newspapers  will  do  better 
than  the  general  economy  earnings  im¬ 
provement  of  15  percent,  subject  to  pos¬ 
sible  difficulties  with  the  Price  Commis¬ 
sion  for  some.” — J.  Kendrick  Noble, 
Auerback,  Poliak  &  Richardson  Inc. 

Turnaround  in  Philadelphia 

Khayatt  suggested  that  Knight,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  normal  growth,  will  enjoy  in 
1973  the  beginning  of  the  turn  of  its  Phil¬ 
adelphia  paper,  w’hich  will  influence  earn¬ 
ings  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  sales. 
“We  are  going  to  go  from  a  1971  deficit  in 
Philadelphia’s  profits  to  possibly  close  to 
break-even  this  year,  and  slightly  on  the 
plus  side  in  ’73,  and  substantially  on  the 
plus  side  in  ’74.” 

“Gannett  also  has  a  couple  of  positive 
factors  other  than  expanding  volume,” 
Khayatt  said.  “The  most  important  one  is 
that  they  bought  large  properties  in  1971, 
and  historically  it  takes  them  18  to  24 
months  to  improve  the  properties  acquired 
so  that  they  are  net  contributors  to  earn¬ 
ings.  I  think  that  in  ’73  you  are  going  to 
see  some  big  contributions  from,  let’s  say. 
Federated,  and  from  Hawaii. 

“Ridder  is  going  to  do  quite  well  be¬ 
cause  its  major  property,  San  Jose,  w'ill 
do  very  well  in  tenns  of  contribution  to 
pre-tax  profits.  Multimedia  is  an  area 
which  has  great  potential  .  .  .  Times- 
Mirror,  with  Newsday,  should  also  do 
very  well.” 

Miss  Gormley  voiced  the  opinion  that 
new'spaper  revenues  should  fairly  well  ap¬ 
proximate  the  gain  in  profits  on  a  longer 
term  basis  and  with  a  stronger  economic 
environment  this  year,  the  gain  in  profits 
may  be  greater  than  in  revenues.  She 
thought  it  was  wise  for  the  New  York 
Times  to  change  from  being  a  company 
purely  dependent  upon  newspapers  and  to 
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diversify  into  books  and  magazines,  be¬ 
cause  “for  a  strong  newspaper  to  survive 
in  New  York  it  must  have  a  union  it  can 
live  with,  an  expanding  population  base 
and  a  rising  income  level.” 

Managements  praised 

Among  “the  better  managements  in  the 
publishing  industry”  Miss  Gormley  men¬ 
tioned  Knight,  Gannett  and  Dow  Jones. 

Khayatt  added  his  opinion  that  Knight 
and  Gannett  have  top-notch  managers, 
“You  would  be  hard  put,”  he  said,  to  find 
a  man  harder  to  part  with  a  dollar  than 
Alvah  Chapman  of  Knight,  and  you  would 
be  hard  put  to  find  a  man  with  more 
insight  into  publishing  newspapers  than 
Lee  Hills  of  Knight. 

“When  you  talk  about  Gannett,”  Khay¬ 
att  continued,  “(Paul)  Miller  and  (Al) 


Automated  clipping 
service  for  Canada 

Information  Canada  is  preparing  to 
launch  an  electronic-driven  news  monitor¬ 
ing  service  that-for  $24,000  a  year-will 
supply  clients  with  about  3,200  clippings  a 
day.  There  will  also  be  services,  at  $9,000 
and  $18,000  a  year. 

Two  hours  after  publication  the  sum¬ 
marized  contents  of  almost  all  Canadian 
daily  new’spapers  dealing  with  federal 
government  affairs  and  other  develop¬ 
ments  of  national  interest  will  be  on  mi¬ 
crofilm.  Through  facsimile  transmission  a 
complete  copy  of  any  item  included  in  the 
summary  regularly  supplied  to  clients 
will  be  available  in  20  minutes  from  any 
field  monitoring  station. 

Audio  facsimile  of  radio  and  television 
reports  can  be  transmitted  to  a  client  by 
telephone  30  minutes  after  a  request  has 
been  received. 

The  automated  information  monitoring 
service  will  be  known  as  AIMS. 

When  it  was  founded  two  years  ago. 
Information  Canada’s  plans  were  to  tell 
Canadians  about  government  activities 
and  direct  information  from  across  Cana¬ 
da  into  the  hands  of  government.  It  has  a 
$8.4  million  budget. 


Court  blames  weekly 
in  nullifying  lottery 

A  weekly  newspaper  was  cited  in  an 
Ohio  Supreme  Court’s  ruling  to  strike  the 
proposed  state  lottery  from  the  ballot  and 
not  to  tabulate  any  votes  that  may  be  cast 
on  the  issue. 

The  court  said  the  lottery  amendment 
violated  a  state  statute  in  that  there  was 
“no  proof”  of  compliance  with  legal  re¬ 
quirements  that  such  issues  be  printed  for 
five  consecutive  weeks  before  an  election 
in  newspapers  of  general  circulation  in 
each  of  the  88  counties. 

The  court  said  the  Pmdding  Progress,  a 
weekly,  had  failed  to  begin  publication  of 
the  proposal  on  time. 

The  proposed  lottery  amendment  would 
have  authorized  private  enterprises  to 
conduct  lotteries  as  well  as  the  state. 
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Neuharth  are  excellent.  The  man  who  has 
the  prime  task  of  buying  new  papers  most 
advantagenously  is  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  (John)  Purcell. 

“Times-Mirror’s  Otis  Chandler  is  a 
great  newspaper  publisher.  Anybody  who 
can  do  what  has  been  done  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times — well,  the  proof  is  there. 
And  Al  Casey  is  a  shrewd  buyer  and 
operator.” 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  was  more  attractive  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  now  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  Khayatt 
replied:  “If  you  had  asked  me  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  January  of  ’71,  I  would  have  told 
you  to  hock  your  shirt  and  buy  newspaper 
stocks,  and  that  I  would  put  all  my  money 
in  Knight,  Gannett  and  Times-Mirror.” 

Did  he? 

“Happily,  yes,”  Khayatt  answered. 


Canada  weeklies  merge 

The  Elora  (Ont.)  Express,  a  weekly 
newspaper  established  in  1852,  has  been 
sold  to  the  Fergus  News-Record  and  will 
be  merged  with  that  newspaper  on  June 
7.  Margaret  Cragg,  publisher  of  the 
News-Record,  said  the  name  Centre  Wel- 
lingtoyi  News  had  been  tentatively  chosen 
for  the  new  regional  weekly  which  will 
have  a  circulation  of  about  2,500. 


INPA 
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Herbert  Kenny  of  Maison  Blanche  De¬ 
partment  Store,  said  his  store  is  design¬ 
ing  sections  and  having  them  printed  out¬ 
side.  He  found  that  retail  advertisers  are 
jealous  of  their  positions  in  newspapers 
and  are  reluctant  to  spread  themselves 
to  other  sections. 

Kenny  said  most  stores  would  prefer 
giving  the  money  to  the  publisher  and  he 
hoped  that  newspapers  will  get  to  the 
point  where  color  reproduction  is  im¬ 
proved. 

Outmoded  campaigns 

Phil  Geyer,  promotion  director  of  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
asked,  on  the  public  service  panel:  “How 
many  promotion  people  have  the  guts  to 
tell  the  publisher  his  great  public  service 
idea  has  gone  sour  with  continued  use?” 

He  is  opposed  to  promotional  ideas  that 
provide  ego  trips  for  the  publisher  unless 
they  really  do  a  job. 

Geyer  has  found  that  where  two  papers 
are  involved  in  a  single  operation,  as  in 
San  Francisco,  some  public  service  pro¬ 
grams  compete  for  the  same  readers  and 
nany  could  be  cancelled  for  lack  of  the 
proper  image  without  losing  readers. 

Jim  Stower,  Detroit  News,  described  an 
in-house  survey  to  re-evaluate  its  65 
public  service  and  promotion  programs. 

Richard  Jeffrey,  Dallas  News,  said  there 
are  always  pressures  to  continue  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  but 
he  urged  that  the  promotion  department 
have  something  as  good  or  better  to  take 
the  place  of  one  being  discarded. 
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Willie  likes  job 
of  manning  press; 
towmotor’s  fun 


By  Lois  Nagj- 

The  racket  is  enough  to  drive  almost 
anyone  stir  crazy  ...  six  20-ton  press 
units  that  pound  with  jet  propulsion,  the 
only  guarantee  the  Cotirier  Thms  will  be 
printed  each  day  at  Levittown-Bristol,  Pa. 

The  monstrous  black  machines  eat  ink 
and  spit  out  pages  during  three  press 
runs.  The  brains  behind  the  operation  be¬ 
long  to  the  press  crew.  It’s  a  job  that 
demands  manpower. 

Or  at  least  it  did.  One-hundred-and- 
twenty  pounds  of  girl  have  changed  all 
that. 

Joining  the  pressmen  in  the  grease, 
grime,  sawdust  and  ear-splitting  noise 
each  day  is  25-year-old  Wilhemina  Conca, 
the  Courier  Times’  first  and  only  press- 
w’oman. 

What  is  quiet,  soft-spoken  Willie  doing 
back  there  yelling,  “what  .  .  .  what?’’ 
trying  to  answer  questions  above  the  din? 

She  is  emphatic  in  her  response.  “I 
wanted  to  do  more  than  sit,”  she  said, 
“and  there’s  a  time  to  do  something  new, 
right?  .  .  .  right.” 

And  so  from  8:30  to  4:30  p.m.  Willie 
dons  dungarees,  ties  her  brown  hair  into  a 
scarf  and  crawls  around  the  presses. 

April  was  a  special  month  for  her.  She 
completed  her  90-day  probation  period  on 
the  job  and  she’s  now  a  bonafide  member 
of  the  crew  with  a  four-year  appren¬ 
ticeship  ahead  of  her. 

“Now  that  my  three  months  are  up,  I 
get  my  own  shower  hooked  up  for  me,” 
she  laughed. 

On  the  job,  she  dresses  “like  the  rest  of 
the  guys.”  In  fact  she  wears  men’s 
clothing.  “They  had  to  get  me  the  small¬ 
est  shirt  and  they  kept  ordering  pants 
until  I  found  a  pair  that  fit,”  she  joked. 

Willie  seiwed  three  years  in  the  Navy, 
stationed  in  Bainbridge,  Md.,  and  in  New¬ 
port,  R.I.  “I  was  in  communications  then, 
so  it’s  sort  of  similar  to  what  I’m  doing 
now.” 

At  the  Courier  Times  she  worked  two- 
and-a-half  years  as  a  typesetter  and 
proof-reader,  but  found  no  challenge  in 
those  jobs. 

“I  became  a  journeyman  in  December 
and  it  was  as  far  as  I  could  go.  There  was 
an  opening  in  the  pressroom,  so  .  .  .” 

She  got  the  job — and  under  the  same 
qualifications  for  any  man. 

“I’m  expected  to  do  what  the  other  guys 
do,  though  they  w’atch  how  much  I  lift,” 
she  said,  assuring  she’s  not  getting  the 
soft  treatment. 

As  fond  of  her  work  as  she  is,  the 
young  presswoman  already  has  definite 
likes  and  dislikes.  “I  don’t  like  using  the 
air  hose  to  blow  the  saw  dust  off  every¬ 
thing  and  I  can’t  take  sweeping,”  she 
winced. 

But  the  likes  have  it.  “I  like  unloading 
boxcars,”  she  smiled,  “because  it’s  fun 
riding  around  on  the  towmotor.  And  I  like 


Wilhelmma  Conca 


cleaning  the  presses.  You’ve  got  to  learn 
how  to  climb  around  them  though.” 

“You  get  to  know  the  presses  and  have 
to  treat  them  with  respect,”  she  explains 
seriously,  then  adds  with  a  sly  wink,  “you 
never  know  when  they  may  grab  you!” 

And  she  did  receive  some  opposition  in 
the  pressroom  at  first.  “Yeah,  there  was 
some  tension.  Some  of  the  guys  don’t 
think  a  woman’s  supposed  to  be  out  here.” 

When  asked  whether  she’s  concerned 
about  her  job’s  effect  on  her  feminine 
image  with  guys,  Willie  smiled,  “Oh  no. 
I’m  still  25,  brown  hair,  hazel  eyes  and 
single.” 

• 

Russell  Fangmeier 
takes  Memphis  post 

Russell  C.  Fangmeier  has  been  named 
circulation  director  of  Memphis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publisher  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
succeeding  Charles  E.  Fry,  who  has  been 
moved  to  the  Gannett  Newspapers  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 

The  appointment  was  announced  by  W. 
Frank  Aycock  Jr.,  president  and  business 
manager  of  Memphis  Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny.  Prior  to  accepting  his  position  in 
Memphis,  Fangmeier  was  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News. 


Judge  says  story 
and  its  headline 
contained  libel 

A  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court 
judge  has  ruled  that  the  Vancouver  Sun 
libelled  the  two  sons  of  Premier  W.  A.  C. 
Bennett. 

Justice  Richai-d  Anderson  said  the 
newspaper  “was  not  fair  or  accurate”  in 
an  article  it  published  February  17,  1971, 
on  a  B.C.  legislature  committee  hearing  in 
Victoria. 

The  judge  ordered  the  Sun  Publishing 
Co.  Ltd.,  Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  publisher 
Stuart  Keate  and  managing  editor 
W’illiam  Galt  to  pay  $8,000  each  to  Russell 
J.  and  William  B.  Bennett. 

In  addition,  Anderson  ordered  the  de¬ 
fendants  to  pay  $100  each  to  the  four 
Bennett  stores  in  Kelowna,  Vernon,  Pen¬ 
ticton  and  Kamloops. 

The  newspaper  is  published  by  Sun 
Publishing  for  the  owners.  Pacific  Press. 

Legislature  Proceedings 

The  story  in  question  dealt  with  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  the  legislature’s  public  ac¬ 
counts  committee  during  which  alleged 
business  dealings  between  the  hardware 
stores  operated  by  the  Bennett  brothers 
and  the  British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Pow¬ 
er  Authority,  a  Crown  agency,  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  (E&P,  May  6). 

The  story  on  the  Sun’s  front  page 
quoted  two  opposition  members — Robert 
Williams  and  Gordon  Dowding. 

“The  Sun  was  well  aware,  from  its  own 
investigations  made  only  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  that  the  allegations  made  by 
Williams  were  completely  false,”  said  the 
judge. 

Anderson  noted  that  Jes  Odam,  “an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  able  reporter”  for  the  Sun, 
had  made  “a  study  in  depth”  of  the  Ben¬ 
nett  Brothers’  business  activities  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1969,  and  again  in  December, 
1970. 

A  report  published  by  the  newspaper  at 
that  time  “again  indicated  there  was  no 
evidence  of  wrongdoing  or  improper  con¬ 
duct  by  anyone,”  said  the  judge. 

“I  do  not  accept  the  explanation  made 
by  Mr.  Galt,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Keate 
and  Patrick  Sherman  (editor  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Province)  that  to  print  the  true  facts 
would  be  ‘editorializing.’  ” 

The  judge  said  he  could  find  no  evidence 
“of  malice  or  ulterior  motives  of  any 
kind,”  and  said  the  defendants  “were  ill- 
advised  but  not  malicious.” 

“The  headline,”  he  added,  “implied  that 
thei’e  was  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
the  sons  of  the  premier  had  sold  goods  to 
a  government  agency  at  twice  the  normal 
price. 

“In  my  view  the  headline  could  not  be 
cured  by  the  balance  of  the  article  which 
appeared  below  it.  Many  members  of  the 
public  do  not  read  past  the  headlines  and 
if  they  do,  they  are  mesmerized  by  the 
headlines.” 

Anderson  ruled  that  the  Sun  should 
have  given  the  same  prominence  to  an 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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140  computer  programs  keep 
tabs  on  the  whole  business 

By  Otis  J.  Brumby  Jr. 


The  Marietta  Daily  Journal,  which  has 
been  publishing  for  over  100  years,  has  a 
23,500  ABC  circulation  weekday  after¬ 
noons  and  24,200  Sunday.  Neighbor  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  formed  in  1968,  publishes  24 
suburban  newspapers  with  a  total  press 
run  of  over  100,000.  All  are  produced  on 
the  same  equipment  and  by  the  same  pro¬ 
duction  personnel  as  the  Marietta  Daily 
Journal.  The  Marietta  Daily  Journal  av¬ 
erages  28  pages  a  day  and  each  Neighbor 
Newspaper  between  24  and  28  pages  a 
week. 

Although  we  converted  to  photocomposi¬ 
tion  and  offset  printing  in  mid-1967,  and 
installed  an  IBM  1130  computer  in  our 
composing  room  shortly,  after,  we  contin¬ 
ued  to  handle  our  business  office  oper¬ 
ations  with  what  was  essentially  a  manu¬ 
al  system. 

The  main  problem  with  manual  account¬ 
ing,  however,  was — and  is — in  advertiser 
billing.  Like  most  newspapers,  our  rate 
structure  means  we  can’t  use  cycle  billing 
to  smooth  out  our  accounting  load. 

About  1,200  retail  accounts 

We  have  to  bill  between  1,000  and  1,200 
retail  accounts  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month.  Although  we  can’t  close  accounts 
until  the  last  day  of  the  month,  we  still 
try  to  bill  as  soon  as  possible,  both  to 
attain  maximum  cash  flow  and  to  give 
retail  accounts  adequate  time  before  the 
discount  ends  on  the  10th  of  the  month. 

With  a  manual  system  updating 
charges  from  day  to  day  throughout  the 
month,  and  adding  extra  clerical  help  at 
the  end,  it  was  possible  to  mail  invoices  no 
later  than  the  second  of  the  following 
month.  We  were  able  to  maintain  this 
practice  as  the  billing  load  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  but  at  the  expense  of  more  and 
moie  clerical  time. 

A  more  serious  difficulty,  which  we 
couldn’t  solve  as  long  as  we  continued 
manual  billing,  was  our  inability  to  identi¬ 
fy  past  due  accounts  and  to  act  effectively 
in  obtaining  payment.  In  addition,  manual 
accounting  operations  severely  handi¬ 
capped  the  preparation  of  management 
reports.  Monthly  linage  reports,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  consumed  a  good  deal  of  clerical  time. 
And  we  felt  that  management  would  be 
better  equipped  to  make  decisions  with 
detailed  linage  reports  on  a  weekly  basis, 
and  with  additional  information  that  could 
not  be  generated  with  manual  methods. 

Starting  up  System/3 

Anticipating  installation  of  IBM’s  new 
System/3  in  late  summer,  1970,  we 
planned  to  put  it  to  work  on  the  most 
critical  business  office  operations.  Because 
billings  were  our  most  serious  problem. 


Mr.  Brumby  is  president  publisher  of  the 
Marietta  Daily  Journal  and  Neighbor 
Newspapers  Inc.  of  Marietta,  Georgia. 
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and  we  did  not  yet  have  any  computer 
programming  capacity  ourselves,  systems 
engineers  at  IBM’s  Atlanta  office  began  to 
develop  System /3  programs  for  billings, 
payroll,  sales  analysis,  and  accounts  pay¬ 
able.  The  application  design  and  program¬ 
ming  for  the  latter  three  programs  was 
speeded  up  considerably  by  utilization  of 
IBM’s  Application  Customizer  Service,  a 
simplified  installation  tool  for  transform¬ 
ing  accounting  jobs  into  System/3  com¬ 
puter  programs. 

In  the  meantime,  a  man  on  our  own 
staff  who  had  had  some  experience  with 
production  computers  in  graphic  arts  was 
put  to  work  as  our  initial — and  entire — 
data  processing  staff.  Gary  Baker,  who 
had  been  night  foreman  in  the  composing 
room  and  then  an  advertising  salesman 
for  MDJ/NNI,  attended  an  IBM  System/3 
school,  spent  two  weeks  studying  RPG  II 
programming  and  systems  design. 

Building  on  the  four  basic  programs 
developed  by  IBM  systems  engineers, 
Gary  Baker  has  since  written  and  applied 
125  additional  computer  programs  for 
conventional  accounting,  newspaper- 
oriented  business  office  functions  and 
management  information  reports.  When  a 
group  of  circulation  programs  now  being 
prepared  is  completed,  there  will  be  a 
total  of  140  programs  written  especially 
for  business  functions  at  tbe  MDJ/NNI. 
As  he  became  familiar  with  System/3  pro¬ 
gramming,  Gary  Baker  was  able  to  write 
computer  programs  rapidly,  often  testing 
a  program  in  the  morning  and  putting  it 
into  operation  the  same  afternoon. 

The  first  accounting  task  run  on  Sys¬ 
tem/3  was  the  payroll  for  August,  1970. 
Following  that,  the  first  billing  applica¬ 
tion  was  for  want  ads  (billed  as  they 
expire)  in  the  first  week  of  September, 
and  September  retail  billing,  mailed  the 
first  day  of  October. 

While  the  first  few  accounting  pro¬ 
grams  were  being  written  by  IBM  sys¬ 
tems  engineers,  Gary  Baker  and  I 
worked  out  the  details  of  the  management 
information  reports  that  we  felt  would  be 
most  valuable  at  executive  and  depart¬ 
ment  management  levels. 

Additional  programming 

The  first  programs  written  by  Gary 
Baker  were  by-products  of  the  initial 
payroll  and  billing  programs.  Personnel 
reports,  payroll  analyses  by  department 
(regular  time,  overtime,  vacations,  with 
percent  change  compared  to  a  year  ago) 
and  man-hour  studies  (per  broad  sheet 
page,  per  tab  page  and  in  composing 
room,  pressroom  and  camera  department) 
are  all  by-products  of  the  payroll  pro¬ 
gram.  Time  cards  are  turned  in  by  noon 
on  Thursday;  checks  are  run  on  the  com¬ 
puter  Thursday  afternoon  and  distributed 
by  noon  on  Friday.  Production  manager 
Harris  Kettles  and  I  receive  man-hour 
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Gary  R.  Baker  (left),  data  processing  manager, 
and  Otis  A.  Brumby  Jr.  review  a  computer  print¬ 
out  at  the  console  of  MDJ^NNI's  IBM  System/3. 
Computer  handles  140  programs  written  for  news¬ 
paper  business  functions. 

reports  between  2  p.m.  and  3  p.m.  on 
Thursday. 

Management  reports  generated  for  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  as  by-pi'oducts  of 
the  billing  program  are: 

•  Weekly  Linage  Report,  which  is  de¬ 
livered  on  Friday.  This  includes  such 
figures  as  number  of  pages,  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising  (display,  political,  legal,  clas¬ 
sified,  etc.),  total  paid  ads  (less  make¬ 
goods)  and  percentage  of  advertising  to 
news  space,  itemized  for  each  day  for  the 
Marietta  Daily  Journal  and  each  week  for 
each  of  the  eight  Neighbor  Newspaper 
groups.  Use  of  spot  color  and  full  color  in 
editorial  and  advertising  is  also  tabulated. 
A  Monthly  Lineage  Report  is  provided, 
too. 

•  Weekly  Revenue  Report,  covering 
Sunday  through  Friday  is  delivered  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  This  gives  dollar  volume  by 
type  of  ad  for  the  Marietta  Daily  Journal 
and  all  Neighbor  Newspapers.  A  Monthly 
Revenue  Report  is  provided,  as  well. 

•  Detailed  Sales  Analyses,  generated 
for  advertising  sales  managers.  These  in¬ 
clude  monthly  reports  on  sales,  by  custom¬ 
er  and  by  salesman. 

•  Revenue  Recap  Reports,  including 
two  monthly  reports,  by  type  of  ad  and  by 
salesman. 

The  saving  in  clerical  time  has  been 
substantial  in  computerizing  all  these  ad¬ 
vertising  reports.  For  example,  a  clerk 
takes  a  maximum  of  a  half  hour  a  day  to 
count,  add  and  measure  set-solid  and  dis¬ 
play  ads  and  insert  the  figures  on  an 
input  sheet  for  the  Weekly  Linage  Re¬ 
port.  Percentage  of  advertising  to  news 
space,  a  vital  figure  to  every  publisher, 
but  particularly  time-consuming  to  calcu¬ 
late  by  hand,  is  simply  printed  out  by  the 
computer  as  one  of  many  columns  of  sig¬ 
nificant  data. 

Current  accounts  up  15  percent 

The  aging  list,  another  by-product  of 
the  billing  jirogram,  has  been  particularly 
effective  in  improving  the  ratio  of  current 
accounts  to  past  due  accounts  and  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  cash  flow.  As  ads  are  run, 
cards  are  immediately  keypunched  from 
the  charge  slips  during  the  month,  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  in  itself  has  considerably  reduced 
error.  The  aging  list,  generated  by  the 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Sears  U.  establishes  campus 
in  Capitol  for  J-stu  dents 


By  Thomas  L.  Adkinson 

A  new  “university”  has  just  finished 
its  third  year  of  frivinR  a  few  aspiring 
journalists  some  experience  that  may  he  a 
welcome  surprise  to  their  future  employ¬ 
ers.  Without  reservation,  it  can  be  said 
that  this  “university”  is  unique. 

As  in  other  universities,  students  strive 
diligently  to  get  in;  but  that  is  about 
where  any  similarity  ends. 

Only  journalism  students  attend  this 
special  university.  Everyone  in  it  seeks  a 
job  in  the  media.  Most  will  try  to  be 
siH'cialists. 

The  student-teacher  ratio  is  more  like  a 
teacher-student  ratio  because  the  teachers 
outnumber  the  students.  The  physical 
))lant  is  immense,  comi)osed  of  many  well- 
known  buildings  stretched  across  two 
states  and  a  patch  of  federally-owned 
land. 

What  is  this  amazing  university?  It  is 
Scars  U.,  otheiwise  known  as  the  Sears 
Congressional  Intern  Program,  the  only 
l)iogram  of  its  kind  for  undergraduate 
journalism  majors. 

Who  are  these  students  and  teachers? 
The  students  are  20  journalism  majors 
from  18  accredited  J-schools  selected 
through  nationwide  competition.  The 
teachers  include  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  from  the  Uirfversity  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  a  sampling  from  the  Washington 
I)ress  corps,  and  a  host  of  congressmen, 
senators,  administrative  assistants,  legis¬ 
lative  assistants  and  other  aides. 

.4nd  what  is  this  physical  jtlant.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  halls  of  Congress,  associated 
office  buildings,  and  residences  strewn 
across  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia 
and  Maryland. 

More  than  just  interns 

“The  word  ‘intern’  is  practically  a  dirty 
word  around  Capitol  Hill  because  there 
are  so  many  useless  interns,”  this  year’s 
Sears  interns  were  told  in  an  early  winter 
l)eii  talk.  “The  term  denigrates  you.  But 
)/o«  are  more  than  the  average,  run-of- 
the-mill  interns.”  Therefore,  Sears  interns 
often  say,  “I’m  on  the  congressman’s 
staff,”  rather  than  “I’m  just  an  intern  in 
the  congressman’s  office.” 

The  pep  talk  speaker  was  Samuel  J. 
.Archibald,  executive  director  of  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee  and  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism  from  the 
University  of  Missouri.  He  was  the 
interns’  mentor  in  a  seminar  on  “Un¬ 
derstanding  and  Repoiting  Legislative 
Affairs.” 

The  I’m-on-the-congressman’s  staff  atti¬ 
tude  reflects  the  professionalism  of  the 
entire  Sears  program.  The  program  was 
Ijegun  in  1970  by  Seal’s,  Roebuck  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism. 

Providing  selected  outstanding  journal¬ 
ism  and  communications  students  with 


first-hand  knowledge  of  the  legislative 
process  is  the  stated  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  A  sincere  interest  in  pursuing  a 
journalism  career  is  an  important  cri¬ 
terion  on  which  students  are  recommended. 

“When  Sears  began  the  intern  pro¬ 
gram,  we  weren’t  sure  what  type  of  stu¬ 
dents  we  wanted.  We  wanted  people  who 
could  benefit  from  the  experience  for  the 
moment;  hut  more  than  that,  we  wanted 
people  who  could  put  their  experience  to 
good  use  later,”  said  James  Ritch,  Sears 
information  director  in  Washington. 

Canvassed  earli  Spring 

“Journalism  students  have  proven  a 
good  choice.  They  have  been  knowledge¬ 
able,  well-trained,  and  assets  to  their 
offices.  We  hope  the  office  work,  coupled 
with  the  legislative  affairs  reporting  sem¬ 
inar,  will  benefit  them  in  their  careers,” 
he  added. 

It  is  true  that  the  Sears  students  are 
not  the  average  interns.  They  are  sought 
out  by  the  congressional  offices.  All  offices 
are  canvassed  each  spring  to  determine 
their  interest,  and  always  the  demand  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  supply  of  interns.  This  year  167 
offices  vied  for  the  services  of  20  interns. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  program,  60  offices 
requested  interns  and  117  did  last  year. 

“We  have  tried  to  get  a  Sears  intern 
for  three  years  and  were  unsuccessful  un¬ 
til  this  Winter,”  said  Tom  Lamheth,  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  Rep.  Richardson 
Preyer,  Democrat  of  North  Carolina. 

Officers  that  have  not  had  Sears  interns 
are  most  likely  to  be  accepted.  Pairing 
.nterns  with  offices  is  supervised  by  the 
Congressional  Advisory  Committee.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  legislators  who  previously  have 
had  Sears  interns. 

“The  offices  are  getting  a  free  hand,  so 
we  want  to  make  sure  they  utilize  the 
interns  meaningfully,”  .said  Archibald. 
“We  tiy  to  screen  out  the  offices  that  are 
looking  for  ‘go-fors’ — someone  they  ask  to 
‘go  for  this’  or  ‘go  for  that.’  After  an 
intern  is  in  an  office,  he  is  on  the  staff 
and  we  want  and  have  no  say  on  what  he 
does.” 

Officers  and  interns  are  matched  on 
party  preference  of  the  intern,  common 
fields  of  interest,  geographic  background 
of  the  intern,  and  intere.st  areas  and  ex- 
peiiences  of  the  intern  that  could  benefit 
the  office. 

M  asliinglon  press  corps  speakers 

The  seminar  on  legislative  reporting 
was  in  addition  to  working  full-time  for  10 
or  11  weeks  for  the  congressmen.  The 
course  included  a  series  of  speakers  from 
the  Washington  press  corps,  writing  as¬ 
signments,  and  readings  on  Congress,  lob¬ 
bying,  electioneering,  backgrounders  and 
other  subjects. 

“Government  isn’t  as  simple  as  most 


columns  and  features  make  it  out  to  be. 
There  are  plenty  of  angles  and  pressures 
that,  if  known  and  understood,  make  for 
better  stories,”  said  Archibald. 

“There  has  never  been  a  good  study  of 
reporting  legislatures,  and  there  is  a  vast 
lack  of  research  in  this  area,”  he  said. 
Hence,  the  sessions  with  the  Washington 
reporters. 

The  seminar  is  another  factor  that 
ive  makes  this  intern  program  unique.  No 

ro-  other  intern  program  incorporates  an 

'  a  academic  course  into  the  experience.  The 

■ri-  course  permitted  most  interns  to  receive 

ed.  academic  credit  which  they  otherwise 

ro-  might  not  have  gotten. 

tu-  Providing  entertainment  and  enlighten- 
/ho  ment  on  class  nights  were  Mike  Green 

the  from  the  McClatchy  Newspapers  in  Cali- 

ted  fornia;  Frank  Eleazer,  head  of  the  UPI 

to  bureau  in  the  House;  Pegg>'  Simpson,  an 

ars  AP  regional  reporter;  Bill  Small,  vice- 

president  of  CBS  News;  Janies  McCart¬ 
ney,  national  security  affairs  reporter  for 
the  Knight  Newspapers;  and  Les  Whitten, 

^  from  Jack  Anderson’s  “Washington  Mer- 
ry-Go-Round.” 

leir  Perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  seminar 
(led  speaker  program  was  that  each  speaker 
“m-  ^  different  perspective  on  Washington 

'j,  »  reporting.  Each  had  a  different  job  and, 

’  therefore,  different  ideas  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  scene, 
are 

ght  The  regional  correspondent 

li^ne  Mike  Green  explained  his  concept  of 
Washington  reporting  for  a  group  of  dis- 
tant  papers.  In  his  case,  di.stant  meant  Cal- 
^  ifornia.  His  principal  statement  was  that 
.  “  even  though  he  works  for  a  relatively  few 
papers,  there  is  moie  than  enough  to  re¬ 
port  for  his  region  from  Washington, 
ern  Peggy  Simpson  later  gave  her  ideas  on 
being  a  regional  correspondent.  She  cov- 
ers  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Ok- 
lahoma  for  AP. 

“Wire  regional  reporters  are  not  the 
'ins  backbone  of  the  Washington  scene,  as 

■ing  many  editors  think,”  she  .said.  “We  do 

the  much  more  than  report  every  breath  of  a 

em-  region’s  Congressmen.  We  work  on  na- 

lave  tional  stories  but  do  have  to  drop  every¬ 

thing  for  a  regional  request. 

,  so  “It  rarely  develops  that  we  have  the 
the  time  we  want  to  work  on  a  story.  AP 

aid.  regional  reporters  previously  had  been 

are  grounded  in  Washington,  but  now  they 

k  to  can  travel  for  stories,  although  not  every- 

an  one  takes  advantage  of  the  freedom.” 

>taff  James  McCartney  from  Knight  News- 
t  he  paiiers  bureau  explained  his  group’s  theo¬ 
ry  of  Washington  coverage.  Knight  has 
on  broken  away  from  the  geographic  beats 
mon  such  as  the  House,  the  Senate,  the  White 
(und  House  and  the  Pentagon. 

Instead,  reporters  have  subject-area 
nefit  beats  and  pursue  stories  anywhere  they 
crop  up  in  the  Washington  bureaucracy. 
This,  McCartney  said,  frees  reporters 
from  dependency  on  a  very  few  sources 
ting  and  gives  them  more  latitude. 

His  insights  on  the  Washington  in- 
The  formation  situation  proved  very  enlight- 
rom  ening  and  perhaps  most  useful  to  the  in- 
’  terns.  He  theorized  that  “because  the 

lob-  government  is  so  diffuse,  a  certain  amount 
of  information  has  to  be  given  out  to 
make  the  system  work, 
most  (Continued  on  poge  58) 
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Arts  editors  are  underdogs 
in  space  match  with  sports 

By  Paul  Cracroft 


Another  key  man  on  the  same  paper 
said  that  perhaps  the  excitement  of  sports 
is  that  “the  contest  is  always  in  doubt, 
while  everybody  knows  in  advance  that  a 
fine  pianist  is  going  to  win  his  battle 
against  the  piano.”  Even  if  this  were 
true,  the  lament  of  the  promoter  is  that 
only  a  few  readers  can  know  about  the 
pianist’s  appearance  if  the  paper  ignores 
or  buries  cultural  news  while  boosting 


Most  American  newspapers  have  appar¬ 
ently  decided  that  the  body  is  much  more 
newsworthy  than  the  mind  or  the  spirit. 

I  view  this  situation  from  the  unusual 
vantage  point  of  a  teaching-working  jour¬ 
nalist  who  doubles  as  a  college  concert 
manager.  I  didn’t  have  to  book  and  pro¬ 
mote  concerts  to  see  an  almost  unbelieva¬ 
ble  imbalance  between  the  coverage  given 
athletics  and  that  given  cultural  matters. 

I  just  had  to  use  my  eyes  and  ears. 

The  disparity  has  come  home  to  me  dra¬ 
matically  while  returns  from  a  12-part 
questionnaire  continue  to  trickle  back  into 
my  office.  Last  fall,  I  sent  140  question¬ 
naires  to  art  page  editors  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United  States. 
Most  of  these  dailies  were  selected  from 
cities  in  which  thei’e  is  at  least  one  uni¬ 
versity  or  college.  My  purpose  was  two¬ 
fold:  (1)  to  determine  if  the  imbalance  is 
measurably  real  and  (2)  to  ascertain  if 
my  colleagues  in  the  Association  of  Col¬ 
lege  and  University  Concert  Managers 
(ACUCM)  face  promotion  problems  simi¬ 
lar  to  mine.  My  answer:  it  is  and  they  do. 

I  received  a  total  of  96  questionnaires, 

79  of  them  identified  by  name  and  paper, 

17  of  them  with  no  identification.  This 
tallies  out  at  68%,  which  is  remarkably 
high  for  returns  on  such  things  by  unusu¬ 
ally  busy  people. 

Let’s  look  at  the  results.  I’ve  listed  the 
question,  together  with  the  totals  shown  in 
parentheses. 

1.  Most  of  the  cultural-artistic  presen¬ 
tations  in  our  city  are  booked  and  pro¬ 
moted  by  (Circle  one):  University  or  Col¬ 
lege  (17);  Private  or  commercial  organi¬ 
zations  (38);  About  equally  divided  (39). 

Schools  play  major  role 

Educational  institutions  play  the  most 
significant  single,  nationwide  role  in  book¬ 
ing  and  promoting  artists,  both  enter¬ 
tainers  and  the  “more  serious”  kind. 
There’s  a  string  of  stories  in  Variety  and 
other  trade  papers  over  the  past  two  or 
three  years  which  attest  to  this  pheno¬ 
menon.  Nevertheless,  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  art  page  editors  would  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  fact.  If  you  add  the  first 
and  half  of  the  last  segment  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  these  figures  show  that  the  campuses 
more  than  hold  their  owm. 

2.  If  your  city  has  a  5,000-seat  auditori¬ 
um  or  arena  (or  larger),  is  it  used  for 
both  athletic  events  and  cidUiral  arts? 
Yes  (49);  No  (20);  No  hall  that  large 
(21) ;  More  than  one  hall  that  large  (13). 

Super-size  halls  are  springing  up  like 
dragon’s  teeth,  and  some  are  even  biting 
the  hand  that  feeds  them.  Among  those 
not  open  to  concerts,  some  of  the  lag  is 
traceable  to  inadequate  acoustics,  not  to 
any  restrictive  policies. 

3.  Circle  the  nearest  percentage  of  your 
daily  sports  hole  against  the  total  copy 
hole  on  an  average  day.  Less  than  1%  (1) ; 
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1-3%  (13) ;  5-10%  (33) ;  More  than  10% 
(41). 

4.  Using  the  same  measurement,  how 
large  is  the  daily  cultural  hole?  Less  than 
1%  (32);  1-3%  (43);  5-10%,  (15);  More 
than  10%o  (3). 

Editors  emphasize  athletics 

These  two  questions  cry  out  for  joint 
analysis.  The  figures  remove  any  doubt 
that  American  editors  emphasize  the  body 
over  the  mind  and  spirit.  Some  of  my 
respondents  accused  me  of  an  anti-athletic 
stance.  I  plead  innocent.  When  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  mailed,  I  was  hampered  by 
a  broken  ankle  suffered  in  (of  all  things!) 
a  fathers-and  sons  football  game  played 
in  a  rough  sheep  meadow  bordering 
Utah’s  high  Uintas.  Later,  as  the  returns 
began  to  come  in,  I  completed  my  20th 
season  as  writer  of  the  official  pressbox 
play-by-play  account  of  University  of 
Utah  home  football  games. 

I  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one  when  it 
comes  to  enjoying  every  aspect  of  football 
(my  three  sons  all  played  Little  League 
or  high  school  ball  last  fall),  but  there  is 
another  side  to  man’s  nature.  It’s  being 
neglected  by  the  media.  And  most  of  what 
they  write  about  and  talk  about  on  the  air 
builds  up  spectator  sports  and  spectator 
rear-ends,  not  the  kind  of  participatory 
athletics  that  would  be  of  more  direct 
physical  benefit  to  their  readers  and  view¬ 
ers.  Why?  Because  lots  of  media  execu¬ 
tives  are  taking  the  easy  way  out.  They  do 
not  recognize  that  an  expanding  taste  for 
artistic  and  popular  entertainment  may 
call  for  some  changes  in  space  allocation 
in  newspapers  and  some  time  shuffling  on 
the  air. 

More  depth  needed 

Some  cultural  programing,  of  course,  is 
successful.  Even  these  rare  exceptions 
could  do  much  better  if  the  media  would 
add  more  depth  to  their  surface  coverage. 
If  there  is  legitimacy  to  their  oft-heard 
complaint  that  the  arts  are  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  sports,  does  this  not  suggest 
that  they  should  provide  the  arts  with 
more  of  the  behind-the-scenes  features 
and  explanatory  articles  that  mark  so 
many  sports  pages? 

5.  Do  you  publish  a  weekly  cultural  arts 
section  or  page?  Please  circle  the  appro¬ 
priate  word.  Section  (53)  ;  Page  (25). 

Editors  reported  many  variations,  all 
hinting  at  some  hope  for  the  arts,  al¬ 
though  comments  from  the  editors  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  space  given  did  not  necessar¬ 
ily  equate  out  to  complete  or  even  ade¬ 
quate  coverage  of  the  arts.  A  member  of 
the  art  section  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  admitted  to  me,  for  instance,  that 
much  “canned”  material  still  finds  its  way 
into  this  part  of  the  paper  despite  the 
pleas  of  local  bookers  for  more  interpre¬ 
tive  coverage  of  their  attractions. 
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other  events — often  all  out  of  proportion 
to  local  interest. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  works  hard,  especially  on  Sun¬ 
days,  and  the  Deseret  News,  on  weekends 
and  in  music  and  drama  columns,  to 
stretch  coverage  as  far  as  limited  space 
will  permit.  They’re  both  quick  to  admit 
that  their  space  falls  far  short  of  that 
available  to  the  sports  desk. 

Built-in  media  boost 

The  Utah  Stars,  for  example,  have 
added  their  brand  of  professional  basket¬ 
ball  to  Salt  Lake  City,  long  a  collegiate 
basketball  capital.  The  Stars  enjoy  a  kind 
of  built-in  media  boost  for  every  home 
game  that  even  intercollegiate  athletics 
never  enjoyed.  I’m  as  proud  as  the  next 
man  that  the  Stars  won  the  American 
Basketball  Association  (ABA)  champion¬ 
ship  last  year,  nor  do  I  begrudge  them 
their  due  coverage.  Even  the  most  dedi¬ 
cated  fan,  however,  can’t  find  much  that  is 
new  to  read  about  a  team  which  gets  pre- 
and  pcst-game  coverage  40  times  in  one 
season — and  almost  as  much  in  the  off¬ 
season,  if  modern  athletics  admits  to  such 
a  thing. 

In  the  meantime,  let  a  first-rate  violin¬ 
ist,  opera  star  or  touring  dramatic  compa¬ 
ny  (champions  in  their  own  right!)  come 
to  tow'n  and  they  are  fortunate  if.  they  get 
one  advance  story,  doubly  blessed  if  it 
carries  a  picture  as  well. 

6.  In  numbers,  not  girth,  how  large  is 
your  staff  compared  to  that  of  the  sports 
desk?  Larger  (5) ;  Synaller  (84) ;  Same 
size  (6). 

Where’s  the  mens  sana  to  complement 
the  corpore  sano?  One  editor  volunteered 
that  his  paper  had  no  art  staff  at  all! 
Another  reported  that  sports  outmanned 
him  12  to  one;  still  another  that  his  staff 
was  one-tenth  the  size  of  the  sports  desk. 
It  can  take  a  lot  of  man-hours  to  generate 
some  stories.  Must  there  be  so  much  more 
effort  spent  to  lure  Americans  to  ball- 
games  than  to  lure  them  to  concerts?  No 
wonder  Europeans  think  us  hopelessly  un¬ 
der-trained  in  appreciation  of  some  of  the 
enriching  things  of  life. 

7.  Assuming  that  you  had  sufficient 
competent  help  for  the  job,  would  you  like 
additional  daily  or  weekly  space  to  extend 
your  cultural  arts  coverage?  Yes  (68); 
No  (6) ;  Adequate  for  local  bookings 
(22) ;  More  than  adequate  for  local  book¬ 
ings  (1). 

Even  discounting  any  empire-building 
aspects  inherent  in  this  question,  it  seems 
apparent  that  most  art  page  editors  them¬ 
selves  recognize  that  they  need  more  help 
to  do  their  job  better. 

Miss  Bill  (Estelle)  Belanger  of  the 
Herald- Advertiser  in  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  expanded  graciously  on  several  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Ad-ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


4A's  for  reps.  When  the  newspaper 
committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  met  last  time,  it 
took  a  stand  on  behalf  of  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Thurman  Pierce,  associate 
media  director,  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
chairman  of  the  4A  group,  said  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  local  representation  of 
newspapers  in  large  cities  is  a  good  one 
because  the  “availability  of  local  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  advertising  centers  is  very 
important  for  communications.”  The  4A 
position  on  reps  w'as  made  in  the  light  of 
the  Denver  Post’s  decision  to  send  out  its 
own  representatives  and  have  no  sales 
offices  on  a  permanent  basis  in  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago  or  other  cities.  Juli¬ 
an  Sloan,  secretary  of  the  4A  newspaper 
committee,  said  the  statement  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  and 
read  aloud  in  the  joint  meeting  of  the  4A 
and  International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives.  He  said  he  thought  the  one 
sentence  statement  was  as  far  as  the  4A 
wanted  to  go  on  newspaper  representa¬ 
tion. 


Gripes  are  aired 
at  long  meeting 
of  Gannett  Co. 

Gannett  Company  officers  were  bom- 
bai’ded  with  assorted  questions  about 
newspaper  practices  and  policies  at  the 
annual  shareholders  meeting  May  9  in  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.Y. 

In  a  two-and-one-half-hour  session — the 
longest  one  since  Gannett  “went  public” — 
management  spokesmen  responded  to 
queries  with  answers  which  the  morning 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  a  Gannett  pa¬ 
per,  characterized  as  “flip,  indignant,  and 
at  times  expansive.” 

In  discussion  of  a  proposal  to  change 
the  company’s  incorporation  from  New 
York  to  Delaware,  chairman  Paul  Miller 
said  annual  meetings  would  be  continued 
“because  we  think  they’re  fun  and  use¬ 
ful.”  Delaware  law  does  not  require  them 
but  the  New  Yoik  Stock  Exchange,  where 
Gannett  is  listed,  does. 

The  charter  change,  authorized  by  a 
vote  of  8,804,021  to  42,220,  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  May  29. 

Shareholders  approved  a  resolution  to 
double  the  common  shares  from  20  to  40 
million,  leaving  29.7  million  shares  unis¬ 
sued.  Miller  said  this  gives  greater  flex¬ 
ibility  for  acquisitions,  financing  and  stock 
dividends. 

The  number  of  shares  in  the  employe 
stock  option  plan  was  increased  from  437,- 
500  to  700,000  Preferred  shares  were  in¬ 
creased  from  500,000  to  2,000,000. 

Asked  if  there  is  pressure  on  manage¬ 
ment  to  “watch  profits  rather  than  the 
news  product,”  Miller  said,  “No.  The  fact 
that  we’re  interested  in  doing  the  best  for 
stockholders  in  no  way  interferes  with 
providing  news.  The  product  comes  first, 
but  if  you  don’t  have  a  strong  base,  you 


Ad  preferences.  The  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic 
learned  fi-om  a  survey  of  women  and  men 
readers,  a  total  of  6,226  persons,  that  the 
most  preferred  type  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  both  sexes  is  the  discount  store 
ads.  Discount  ads  appealed  to  51%  of  the 
men  and  64.6%  of  the  women  who  read  the 
afternoon  paper,  compared  with  41.8%  of 
the  men  and  57.5%  of  the  women  in  the 
Star  surv'ey.  In  both  studies,  discount 
store  ads  finished  at  the  top  of  the  “all 
replies”  tabulations  for  both  men  and 
women.  The  overall  percentage  were  58.2% 
in  the  Register,  50.3%  in  the  Star.  On  an 
individual  breakdown,  66%  of  women 
whose  reading  preferences  were  tabulated 
in  the  Star  study  rated  clothing  ads  first. 
The  Register  figure  was  78.3%.  Food  store 
ad  readership  by  women  rated  second 
place  in  both  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
paper  studies.  The  study  showed  that 
men  readers  have  the  most  interest  in 
classified  advertising — 54%.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  sui’vey,  the  figure  for  classified  was 
51.9%  for  men. 


can’t  produce  a  good  product.” 

As  “a  matter  of  principle,”  Miller  said 
he  voted  against  a  resolution  from  the 
floor  to  require  the  company  to  hold  annu¬ 
al  meetings  in  May. 

Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  general  manager  of 
the  Rochester  newspapers,  denied  an  as¬ 
sertion  by  a  Guild  attorney  that  reporters 
are  the  lowest  paid  of  all  crafts.  Dorsey 
explained  that  reporters’  salaries  are 
higher  than  guild  scale  due  to  merit 
raises.  He  added  that  merit  raises  have 
been  halted  during  Phase  2. 

Miller  retorted  to  criticism  that  the  pa¬ 
pers  neglect  minority  groups  by  saying, 
“Our  staffs  are  constantly  striving  to  do 
just  the  opposite.”  And  he  declared  it  was 
“demonstrably  untrue”  that  advertising 
space  has  increased  w'hile  news  space  has 
decreased. 

Other  questions  related  to  the  coverage 
of  women’s  activities  “only  on  the  wom¬ 
en’s  pages.”  Shareholders  were  told  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  coverage  of 
women  in  the  news. 

A  woman  and  a  black  were  nominated 
for  the  board  by  a  shareholder  who  com¬ 
plained  that  “management  has  nominated 
12  candidates — all  male  and  white.”  They 
each  received  six  votes  in  the  balloting. 

Directors  declared  a  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  12  cents  a  share. 

• 

Press  councils 
outlined  in  book 

A  report  on  experimental  press  councils 
financed  by  the  Mellett  Fund  for  a  Free 
and  Responsible  Press  is  contained  in 
Backtalk:  Press  Councils  in  America, 
newly  published  by  Canfield  Press. 

The  146-page  volume,  edited  by  Piof. 
William  L.  Rivers  of  Stanford  University, 
reviews  the  experience  of  experimental 
councils  established  in  Redwood  City,  Cal¬ 
if.;  Bend,  Ore.;  Cairo  and  Sparta,  Ill., 
and  St.  Louis. 

ED 


Ft.  Wayne  papers’ 
film  ad  ban 
attacked  in  suit 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  Inc.  is  being 
sued  by  America’s  Best  Cinema  Corp. 
over  a  new  policy  of  refusing  to  run  ad¬ 
vertising  for  X-rated  and  unrated  movies 
in  the  Journal-Gazette  and  News-Sentinel. 

The  local  theater  owner’s  suit  was  filed 
in  Federal  Court  May  1,  the  same  day  the 
self-imposed  movie  advei’tising  and  edito¬ 
rial  code  became  effective. 

The  News-Sentinel,  whose  editor,  Er¬ 
nest  E.  Williams  has  been  campaigning 
for  a  clean-up  in  movies  and  other  public 
entertainment,  announced  the  ban  on  * 
April  24  in  a  front  page  editorial.  The 
Journal-Gazette  announced  the  ban  on 
May  1. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  the  newspapers  ‘ 
will  run  the  title,  cast,  playing  times  of 
X-rated  movies  in  a  film  guide  if  more 
than  half  of  the  movies  shown  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  theater  are  R,  G,  or  GP  rated. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  the  newspa¬ 
pers  publish  display  ads  for  X-rated 
films  or  publicize  the  picture. 

The  theater  owner,  w'hose  movie  house 
specializes  in  X-rated  or  unrated  films, 
claims  in  the  suit  that  the  papers’  policy 
violates  the  antitrust  laws  as  well  as  the 
First  and  14th  Amendments  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Named  as  co-defendants  were  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers  Inc.;  both  newspa¬ 
pers;  Helene  Foellinger,  publisher  of  the 
News-Sentinel;  James  Fleming,  publisher 
of  the  Journal-Gazette;  Ernest  Williams, 
editor  of  the  News-Sentinel;  and  Frank 
Roberts,  editor  of  the  Journal-Gazette. 

Federal  Judge  Jesse  E.  Eschbach  has 
set  no  date  for  hearing  the  case.  The 
newspapers  have  20  days  to  file  a  reply. 

Williams  said  the  News-Sentinel  had 
received  more  than  300  letters  from  read¬ 
ers  since  the  ban  went  into  effect.  “About 
a  half  dozen  are  raising  hell  with  our 
policy,”  Williams  said.  One  irate  reader 
mailed  him  the  editorial  stating  the  re¬ 
strictions  in  a  letter  addressed  to  “Dear 
God.”  The  paper  has  published  a  few  of 
the  “private  opinions,”  Williams  said. 

The  advertising  policies  also  pertain  to 
restaurant  and  night  clubs  that  feature 
strippers,  go-go  girls  and  erotic  dancers. 

These  places,  Williams  said,  may  run  only 
all-type  ads. 

• 

Grit  rescinds  rate 
increase  for  July 

Failure  to  achieve  a  new  rate  base  of 
1,275,000  circulation  has  forced  Grit  to 
cancel  an  advertising  rate  increase  that 
was  to  become  effective  July  1. 

“We  now  find  that  our  sights  were  set 
too  high,  and  we  will  not  reach  the  rate 
base  we  expected  by  June,”  Robert  J.  Cun- 
nion  Jr.,  advertising  director,  has  in¬ 
formed  advertisers.  He  said  the  paper 
will  continue  to  run  over  its  present  rate 
base  of  1,200,000. 
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Football  pro’s 
move  Chicago 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Riding  to  a  meeting  of  carrier  boys,  the 
driver,  Bud  Goldman,  who  works  a  tough 
core  city  area  every  day  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  pointed  to  hurned-out  and 
vandalized  buildings. 

“The  one  we’re  going  to  looks  something 
like  these  except  is  hasn’t  been  vandalized 
or  burned,’’  said  Goldman  of  Bill  Garner’s 
branch  distribution  point.  “Besides,”  Bud 
added,  “the  atmosphere  inside  is  a  lot  dif¬ 
ferent,  especially  when  the  boys  know 
they’re  going  to  see  Gale  Sayers.” 

This  was  one  of  those  evenings  when 
about  40  boys,  finished  with  their  deliv¬ 
eries  of  that  evening’s  paper,  returned 
to  Garner’s  place  to  see  Sayers,  a  running 
back  for  the  Chicago  Bears,  “put  on  a 
show,”  except  there’s  nothing  connected 
with  his  appearances  that  resembles  an 
act. 

“It  very  well  could  be,”  says  Rod 
Welch,  Daily  News  circulation  manager, 
because  of  Sayers’  popularity,  “but  it 
doesn’t  turn  out  that  way.  You’ll  see.” 

Garner,  who  owns  the  branch  office,  and 
gets  about  1,350  copies  of  the  Daily  News 
into  residences,  mostly  apartment  build¬ 
ings,  daily,  is  introduced  as  Welch  and 
Goldman  together  with  Pete  Belluomini, 
home  delivery  manager,  and  two  other 
district  managers,  Jimmy  Walker  and 
Nate  Reddrick,  prepare  to  get  things 
started. 

Has  respect  for  boys 

Sayers,  27,  four  years  with  the  Bears 
and  a  sensation  in  his  rookie  year,  stands 
far  back  in  the  room  talking  to  the  boys. 
It’s  easy  to  see  they  respect  him,  politely 
addressing  him  as  “Mr.  Sayers.” 

Someone  gives  a  transparent  “bubble” 
umbrella  to  Sayers  and  tells  him  this  is 
the  prize  for  the  week — for  Mother’s  Day. 
One  new  Daily  News  order  and  the  young¬ 
ster  has  a  gift  for  his  mother. 

“I  tell  them  simply  to  do  right,  help 
their  parents,  don’t  be  a  drag  on  them, 
give  good  service  to  the  customer,”  Sayers 
tells  the  reporter. 

Then,  dressed  conservatively  in  a 
maroon  sports  coat,  dark  ti-ousers,  white 
turtle-neck  sweater,  the  scrappy  Sayers, 
fighting  off  the  effects  of  five  operations 
on  both  knees,  and  eager  to  get  back  into 
fulltime  football  action,  speaks  to  the 
boys. 

Urges  sales  efforts 

He  explains  the  one-order-one  umbrella 
offer,  remarking: 

“Maybe  you  aren’t  able  to  plan  for  a 
Mother’s  Day  gift  for  your  mother.  Here 
it  is.  Do  yourself  a  favor  and  get  a  new 
subscriber.” 

He  explains  that  $3  for  a  single  order 
will  go  back  in  effect  after  Mother’s  Day 
and  details  a  $25  pool  for  the  boys  who  do 
the  best  job  of  saving  “stops” — convincing 
the  customer  to  keep  on  getting  the  pa¬ 
per. 
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Sayers  tells  how  the  boys  can  seek  out 
new  prospects,  chiefly  by  asking  sub¬ 
scribers  if  they  know  anyone  who  wants 
to  get  the  paper  delivered,  talks  about 
various  contests  and  trips  planned  for  the 
summer. 

Then  he  dwells  on  his  favorite  subject: 
Continue  going  to  school.  Don’t  drop  out. 
Important  to  maintain  good  grade  aver¬ 
ages,  even  if  all  don’t  aspire  to  be  football 
players. 

“If  you  did  get  into  the  pro  football 
draft  while  you’re  in  college  you’d  be  fools 
not  to  go  back,  if  you  can,  and  get  a 
degree,”  Sayeis  intones  convincingly.  The 
kids  eat  it  up.  Sayers  has  their  undivided 
attention. 

“You’re  not  all  going  to  be  pro  football 
players,  or  even  football  players,”  Sayers 
continues.  “You  may  want  to  be  teachers, 
or  engineers.  Whatever,  you’re  not  going 
to  learn  overnight,  just  like  you’re  not 
going  to  learn  your  paper  route  over¬ 
night.  When  you  carry  it  seven  or  eight 
times  you’ve  learned  a  lot  of  things.  When 
you’ve  carried  it  20  or  25  times  you  learn 
a  lot  more  about  it.  So  it’s  just  like  school — 
you’ve  got  to  keep  on  learning  and  work¬ 
ing  for  good  marks.” 

“Did  you  ever  carry  papers,  Mr.  Say¬ 
ers?”  a  boy  asks. 

“Yes,  in  Omaha,  and  it  was  mostly 
deliveries  to  home  development  projects 
and  apartment  buildings,  just  like  you 
boys  are  doing.  I  was  10  or  11  and  there 
weren’t  the  incentives  then  for  boys  like 
you  kids  have.” 

Urges  no  quitting 

After  a  few  questions  about  whether 
he’ll  play  football  again,  Sayers  says: 
“It’s  just  like  any  setback.  After  my  oper¬ 
ations  I  said  to  myself,  it’s  up  to  you.  I 
know  I’ve  got  to  work  with  it  and  not 
quit.  It’s  just  like  you  kids.  You  quit  when 
you  refuse  to  deliver  papers  just  because 
it’s  cold  or  raining.  Don’t  quit,  get  those 
orders,  give  good  service.” 

Prizes  to  high  order  boys — footballs, 
which  Sayers  flips  to  the  winners,  clocks, 
etc. — are  distributed.  While  preparations 
are  made  to  give  soft  drinks,  potato  chips 
and  pictures  of  Sayers  to  each  boy,  Sayers 
tells  how  he  thinks  his  efforts  have  helped 
solve  many  of  the  core  area-newspaperboy 
delivery  problems. 

First,  said  Sayers,  district  managers 
and  branch  operators  have  to  guai'd 
against  feelings  of  discouragement  among 
the  boys.  They  need  to  have  some  goal, 
some  motivation.  Prizes,  contests,  trips 
help. 

Money  is  important,  since  most  of  the 
boys  are  of  families  with  limited  means  or 
on  welfare.  A  boy  with  a  route  of  40 
papers  daily  earns  about  $10  a  week. 
Small  routes  ai-e  encouraged  so  the  boys 
have  time  to  try  for  new  customers,  since 
each  one  means  $3. 
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LOW-KEY  APPROACH  to  betterment  of  carrier 
boy  operations  and  advice  on  how  newspaperboys 
should  work  and  conduct  themselves  gets  rapt 
attention  for  Gale  Sayers  as  he  conducts  carrier 
meeting  in  Chicago  core  city  area  branch  agency. 

The  boys  spend  what  money  they  get 
chiefly  on  clothing  or  something  in  partic¬ 
ular  they  want  that  parents  cannot  afford. 

The  evei’-present  fear  of  being  robbed 
has  alleviated  somewhat  in  areas  where 
Sayers  has  worked.  He  believes  that 
newspaper  bags  with  his  picture  embossed 
on  them  has  helped,  and  sweat  shirts  with 
Sayers’  name  across  the  front. 

Collecting  methods 

Smaller  routes  help  in  this  respect  be¬ 
cause  the  boy  is  not  carrying  a  lot  of 
money  on  collection  days.  Also,  weekly  col¬ 
lections  are  spaced,  starting  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  Much  collecting  is  done  on  Sunday 
morning  in  daylight  hours  when  working 
parents  are  home.  Boys  who  get  new  sub¬ 
scribers  are  paid  bonuses  at  different 
times,  never  a  lot  at  a  time  in  the  case  of 
boys  who  get  several. 

The  Sayers  core  city  program  started 
as  a  Daily  News  project,  later  was 
adopted  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  sister 
paper  (morning)  of  the  News. 

Albert  E.  von  Entress,  vicepres¬ 
ident/circulation  for  the  two  papers,  ex¬ 
plained  what  was  needed:  A  man  who 
could  identify  with  youngsters  and  make 
newspaper  delivery  work  more  attractive. 
Sayers  has  been  the  answer,  von  Entress 
said. 

The  name  and  the  personality  were  util¬ 
ized  to  the  fullest  extent.  Von  Entress 
and  his  representatives  have  tried  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  feeling  that  the  name  Sayers 
is  readily  identifiable  with  the  newspaper 
agency,  the  carrier  and  the  customer.  Like 
newspaper  bags  and  sweat  shirts,  flyers 
that  are  distributed  to  boys  and  parents 
bear  the  name  “Gale  Sayers,”  a  method  of 
making  the  newspaper  names  secondary 
and  “Sayers”  all-important. 

Satisfactory  results 

There  also  is  a  Sayers  scholarship  fund 
which  helps  deserving  carriers  through 
high  school,  another  point  that  Gale  em¬ 
phasizes  in  his  low-key  talks. 

The  result  of  this  highly  successful 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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program,  von  Entress  said,  is  that  the 
kids  keep  on  delivering  the  paper,  the 
customers  stay  on  the  subscription  list, 
and  problems,  like  holdups  of  the  boys, 
have  diminished. 

The  two  newspapers  have  benefitted 
also.  Circulation  stops  and  fluctuation 
have  dropped.  The  same  is  true  of  carrier 
boy  tu  mover. 

Sayers’  activities  are  concentrated  on 
black  or  changing  areas,  but  he  also  visits 
agencies  in  predominantly  white  suburbs. 
His  appearance  in  a  certain  area  is  her¬ 
alded  by  notes  placed  in  newspaper  bun¬ 
dles.  He  runs  two  meetings  a  week  in  the 
oif-season,  one  a  week  during  football 
training  and  games. 

On  occasion  bundle  notes  will  announce 
that  Sayers  will  give  special  prizes  for 
new  orders,  a  gimmick  that  at  one  meet¬ 
ing  resulted  in  87  new  orders. 

Boys  in  the  core  areas  range  from  9  to 
14  years.  Garner  said  he  encountei’s  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  summer  when  boys,  available 
all  day,  work  part-time  for  welfare  agen¬ 
cies  and  can  earn  $20  a  week.  Such  agen¬ 
cies  have  tightened  up  lately  on  such  ex¬ 
penditures,  he  said,  which  helps  with  his 
problem. 

Hockey  games  seen, 
thanks  to  an  editor 

The  Windsor,  (Ont.)  Star,  became  in¬ 
volved  in  a  unique  arrangement  to  provide 
hockey  fans  in  the  Detroit-Windsor  area 
with  telecasts  of  two  NHL  quarter  finals 
playoff  games. 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  was 
to  have  fed  the  games  to  its  Windsor 
affiliate,  CKLW-TV,  but  labor  problems 
prevented  the  network  from  broadcasting 
any  hockey  at  all. 

Peter  Benesh,  an  editorial  VTiter  at  the 
Star,  working  with  an  idea  provided  by 
CKLW-TV  vicepresident  Jack  Buttle,  per¬ 
suaded  a  Public  Broadcasting  System  sta¬ 
tion  WTVS  Channel  56,  across  the  river 
from  Windsor  in  Detroit,  to  telecast  the 
two  games. 

The  first  playoff  game,  between  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Bruins  and  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs, 
was  being  fed  to  a  private  Toronto  station 
from  Boston  via  Buffalo.  CKLW-TV  made 
arrangements  to  pick  up  the  feed  at 
Buffalo  and  bring  it  across  to  Detroit  for 
telecast  on  Channel  56. 

While  most  of  the  rest  of  the  countiy 
was  without  hockey,  Windsor  and  Detroit 
viewers  saw  the  first  game  of  the  quarter 
finals  playoffs — unmarred  by  any  commer¬ 
cial  messages. 

Picture’s  on  the  beam 

A  picture  of  a  construction  worker,  on  a 
beam  high  in  the  air  as  he  reached  for 
another  beam,  won  for  Andrew  Cifranic, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  photographer,  a 
$500  prize  given  by  the  Associated  Gener¬ 
al  Contractors  of  America.  Cifranic  has 
been  with  the  Plain  Dealer  23  years. 
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Supermarket  ad 


Newspaper  GM 
creates  ads 
for  supermarket 

Walt’s  Super  Markets,  operating  four 
units  in  the  Chicago  west  suburban  mar¬ 
ket  area,  has  hit  upon  an  approach  under¬ 
scoring  the  retailing  fact  that  quality  is 
still  the  best  salesman. 

In  a  series  of  full-page  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements,  Walt’s  has  launched  a 
straight-forward  infoi’mation  program 
dealing  with  the  intricacies  of  U.S.D.A. 
meat  grading  and  the  difference  between 
fresh  produce  and  prepackaged  varieties. 

The  Walt’s  ads  explain  to  customers  in 
everyday  terms  the  excellence  of  prime 
beef  over  the  other  grades  of  meat  and 
fresh  produce  over  prepackaged  types. 

The  ads  were  created  by  the  Wheaton 
(Ill.)  Daily  Journal's  general  manager, 
Arnold  A.  DeLuca,  working  with  staff  art¬ 
ist  Jim  Siwek.  The  Journal  is  a  Copley 
Newspapei'. 

The  beef  ads  were  run  in  black  and 
overprinted  on  a  twenty  percent  brown 
background  for  visual  impact.  The  beef 
ads  contain  information  on  government 
beef  grading  and  stress  U.S.D.A.  prime 
beef’s  advantages  over  other  other 
grades. 

The  produce  ad  explains  the  actual 
procedure  that  the  produce  buyer  must  go 
through  each  day  to  get  the  produce  to  the 
shelves  of  Walt’s  Super  Markets. 

The  produce  ad  was  i*un  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  three  colors  with  black,  in  order  to 
get  the  visual  effect  of  the  produce  in  it’s 
natural  colors.  The  cartooning  of  the  pi'o- 
duce  also  created  additional  visual  impact 
and  attracts  the  readers  interest  to  the 
produce  message. 

LeRoy  Hucksprung,  president  of  Walt’s 
Super  Markets,  has  reported  that  con¬ 
sumer  reaction  has  exceeded  all  expecta¬ 
tions. 


Newsmen  called 
for  testimony  in 
vote  fraud  probe 

Criminal  court  Judge  Joseph  A.  Power 
is  expected  to  decide  on  May  18  whether  a 
court  order  is  necessary  to  force  six  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  reporters  to  testify  before  a 
Cook  County  grand  jusy. 

The  six  have  been  subpoenaed  by  the 
grand  jui-y  that  is  investigating  vote 
fraud  cases  in  the  March  21  primary  elec¬ 
tion. 

The  Tribune  raised  the  issue  whether 
Judge  Power  has  the  only  authority  to 
order  the  reporters  to  testify.  The  news¬ 
paper  contends  its  reporters  were  acting 
in  their  function  as  newsmen  when  they 
took  jobs  as  poll  watchers  and  election 
judges  and  that  they  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  reveal  anything  they  saw.  I 

The  state  argued  that  it  is  not  asking 
the  Tribune  repoi'ters  to  name  their  news 
sources,  simply  wanting  to  know  what  the 
reporters  saw  at  the  polling  places.  The 
Tribune  published  a  series  of  stories  on 
what  transpired  at  the  polling  places. 

Don  H.  Reuben,  Tribune  attorney,  ar¬ 
gued  that,  if  the  subpoenas  are  served 
without  a  court  order,  the  state’s  attor¬ 
ney’s  office  “will  begin  subpoenaing  report¬ 
ers  as  a  matter  of  standard  operating 
procedure,  just  to  see  if  they  have  any 
useful  information.” 

The  state  contends  that  the  grand  jury 
can  subpoena  newsmen  without  a  court 
order,  just  as  it  subpoenas  other  persons. 

It  said  that  no  reporters’  notes  have  been 
lequested. 

• 

Journalism  in  Ozarks 
found  to  be  healthy 

The  weekly  in  the  Ozarks  newspapers  is 
surviving  despite  urbanization,  electronic 
media  and  industrialization. 

A  survey  by  two  School  of  the  Ozarks 
journalism  students  shows  the  non-urban 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  Ozarks  as  it  is  today  and  as  it 
was  20  years  ago:  still  a  vital  local  news 
medium  reporting  in  depth  to  an  increas¬ 
ingly  enlightened  readership. 

The  typical  paper  in  this  area  is  print¬ 
ed  on  an  offset  press  in  a  town  of  3,000 
people  of  conservative  political  leanings 
who  support  themselves  largely  through 
industry  (20  years  ago  fanning  ranked 
higher).  The  typical  paper  in  1952  em¬ 
ployed  five  people;  now  it  is  nearer  10. 
Advertising  content  averages  60%. 


Wins  $4,000  grant 

James  Rudrik,  a  17-year-old  senior  at 
Catholic  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  is 
going  to  Wayne  State  University  in  the 
fall  as  a  journalism  major  with  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  a  $4,000  scholarship  award  from 
the  Detroit  Press  Club  Foundation. 
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Congrotulotions 

TO  BIL  KEfiRE 


Creator  of  ''The  Family  Circus"  and 
"Channel  Chuckles"  Cartoon  Panels. 


Upon  Being  Voted  This  Year's 

Best  Syndicated  Panel  Cartoonist 

For  "The  Family  Circus" 


Dennis  R.  Allen,  Executive  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 


715  Locust,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50304 


Off-campus  corps 
will  earn  credits 
but  not  a  salary 

An  experiment  in  education  for  journal¬ 
ism  that  begins  in  September  at  Washing¬ 
ton  State  University  at  Pullman  will  put 
upper-division  students  into  the  “living 
classrooms”  of  Pacific  Northwest  newspa¬ 
pers  where  they  will  earn  college  credit 
instead  of  a  salary. 

The  interns  will  work  14  of  the  16 
weeks  in  the  semester  on  newspapers 
whose  editors  will  get  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tomorrow’s  journalists  by  being 
involved  in  today’s  educational  efforts. 

According  to  Dr.  Don  E.  Wells,  profes¬ 
sor  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Communications,  “this  experimental  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  one  college  course — Com. 
495 — carrying  16  semester  hours  credit. 
Sixteen  hours  is  normal,  full  academic 
load  each  semester.” 

The  intent  of  the  program,  said  Charles 
0.  Cole,  associate  professor  who  planned 
WSU’s  version  of  the  internship,  is  that  it 
shall  serve  as  a  challenging  and  educa¬ 
tional  experience  for  journalism  students 
during  14  weeks  of  steady,  professional 
work. 

Secondarily,  he  continued,  its  aim  is  to 
solicit  and  utilize  the  cooperative  educa¬ 
tional  contributions  of  professional,  prac¬ 
ticing  journalists.  Third  aim  is  to  leaven 
class  discussions  and  questions  with  ex¬ 
perience  gained  by  students  who  partici¬ 
pate  and  then  return  to  campus  to  com¬ 
plete  their  undergraduate  degree  require¬ 
ments. 

Student  interns  will  be  either  juniors  or 
seniors — students  who  have  completed  at 
least  two  semesters  of  on-campus  news 
reporting  work.  They  will  come  to  campus 
as  usual  in  September,  pay  tuition  and 


Buying  Boston? 


Be  sure  to  include 
!  WORCESTER 
I  The  other  major 
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fees,  enroll  only  in  Com.  495 — 
Professional  Internship,  and  pay  no  mon¬ 
ey  for  food  and  housing. 

They  will  receive  no  salary;  they  will 
earn  college  credit  instead. 

At  the  newspaper,  students  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  perform  as  though  they  were 
out-of-college,  beginning  reporters — full 
time.  They  will  be  responsible  for  paying 
all  their  transportation  costs  to  and  from 
the  internship  site,  and  for  room  and 
board  while  there  the  14  weeks. 

A  survey  of  limited  nature  w’as  conduct¬ 
ed  in  February  among  newspapers  in  the 
area  to  establish  the  level  of  professional 
interest  that  might  exist  tow'ard  such  a 
program. 

Surveyed  51  newspapers 

“We  surveyed  51  newspapers,”  said 
Cole.  “We  received  enthusiastic  replies 
from  26,  some  interest  from  six,  no  inter¬ 
est  from  three,  and  no  answers  from  the 
remainder. 

“The  26  enthusiastic  ones  were 
enough,”  he  continued.  “We  promptly  set 
to  work  on  an  academic  proposal  for  an 
experimental  course  to  run  both  semesters 
next  year,  and  it  was  approved  adminis¬ 
tratively  in  mid-April.” 

About  15  interns — all  seniors — are 
scheduled  to  participate  in  the  program 
next  fall,  on  newspapers  in  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Idaho. 

Scrap  traditional 
formulas,  Mallette 
tells  publishers 

Newspapers  must  touch  readers’  daily 
lives,  drop  their  status  quo  security  blan¬ 
kets  and  scrap  their  traditional  new's  con¬ 
tent  foi'mulas. 

Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  managing  director 
of  the  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia 
University,  told  publishers  in  the  15-50,- 
000  circulation  seminar  (April  26)  that 
circulation  shows  their  success. 

“Daily  newspaper  cii-culation  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  number  of  households. 
The  basic  question  is  how  often  does  your 
newspaper  touch  the  readers’  daily  lives,” 
Mallette  said. 

Mallete  offered  that  newspapers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  seminar’s  category,  are 
too  concerned  with  “greasing  the  squeaky 
wheels”  and  giving  “preferential  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  chosen  few.” 

News  concepts  that  Mallette  described 
were:  Planned  coverage,  investigative  re¬ 
porting  and  consumer  reporting. 

The  fonner  professional  baseball  pitch¬ 
er  for  seven  seasons  and  sports  director 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  said  planned  coverage  goes  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  and  reports  on  what  people 
are  thinking. 

“Two  or  three  planned  stories  can  res¬ 
cue  your  front  page  on  a  slow  news  day,” 
he  said. 

Consumer  reporting  was  predicted  as 
evaluating  all  services  some  day,  the  way 
art,  drama,  and  movies  are  covered  now. 
Mallette  added  that  advertisers  will  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  normal  coverage. 
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Metro  magazine 
stories,  covers 
receive  awards 

Good  writing  and  good  covers  got  re¬ 
wards  in  the  form  of  money  and  certifi¬ 
cates  at  the  23rd  annual  editorial  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Locally  Edited  Gravure  Maga¬ 
zines  in  Louisville  May  1  and  2. 

Plaques  and  checks  for  $150  each  were 
awarded  to  the  following: 

“Of  Purple  Hearts  and  Shattered 
Dreams,”  by  William  J.  Speers,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer.  The  story  concerned  the 
high  incidence  of  limb  losses  in  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war  and  the  effect  such  loss  had  upon 
the  amputees. 

James  Harper’s  story,  “He’ll  Kiss  You, 
Hug  You,  Give  You  the  Shirt  Off  His 
Back;  He’s  the  Animal,  America’s  Cham- 
peen  Chevy  Salesman,”  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

“Did  Claris  Have  to  Die?”  by  Tim  Le- 
land  in  the  Boston  Globe.  This  was  a 
reconstruction  of  the  disappearance  and 
the  murder  of  a  black  child,  and  the  in¬ 
vestigation  that  led  nowhere. 

The  prizes  for  the  best  covers  were: 
Pictorial  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  May 
30,  1971,  showing  a  flower  posed  in  the 
muzzle  of  a  cannon. 

Photo  of  a  ballplayer 

Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  of  Feburary 
27,  1972,  a  photograph  of  a  ball  player 
completing  his  swing  at  bat. 

Detroit  Free  Press  of  May  30,  1971,  a 
peddler  with  his  food  arranged  at  the 
back  of  his  truck. 

Miami  Herald  Tropic,  September  5, 
1971,  showgirls,  which  in  the  words  of  the 
judges,  proved  that  a  little  sex  doesn’t 
hurt  a  picture. 

Illustration — Boston  Globe,  December 
19,  1971,  art  work  depicting  two  eyes  star¬ 
ing  out  of  the  cover. 

Detriot  Free  Press,  January  9,  1971,  a 
cartoon  of  an  auto  that  ran  contrary  to 
the  concept  of  an  auto  one  would  expect 
from  Detroit. 

Conceptual — Providence  Journal  Rhode 
Islander,  a  drawing  of  a  satyr  reading  a 
book. 

Toledo  Blade,  January  30,  1972,  a 
peaceful  scence  of  an  old  person  seated 
overlooking  a  nature  scene. 

Washington  Post  Potomac,  September 
26,  1971,  a  battered  school  bus. 

Thirty-seven  magazine  and/or  Sunday 
editors  representing  27  magazines  were 
present  at  the  conference.  Standard  Gra¬ 
vure  Corp.  was  host. 

Don  Feitel,  editorial  director  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers,  said  that  if 
all  52  gravure  magazines  represented  in 
Metro  are  to  be  considered  as  one  mass 
magazine,  Metro  ranked  third  in  the  U.S. 
last  year  in  terms  of  advertising  dollars 
with  $97  million,  ranking  behind  Life, 
with  $110  million,  and  Time,  $101  million. 
He  predicted  that  Metro  was  on  its  way  to 
becoming  No.  1. 
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Agreat  reporter  has  just  won  aPulitzer  Prize 
forlbreign  reporting  inThe^^l  Street  Journal. 


The\Sfeill  Street  Journal? 
Vmihreign  reporting? 


To  those  who  are  not  regular  readers  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  that  a 
Journal  reporter  has  won  the  year’s  top  honor  for 
distinguished  reporting  on  international  affairs. 

But  steady  readers  of  The  Journal  know  that 
nothing  relevant  to  human  beings  is  alien  to  our 
pages,  and  to  Journal  reporters  and  editors.  There 
is  nothing  “foreign”  about  a  war  touching  the  lives 
of  millions  of  people.  It  is  part  of  our  beat. 

As  the  infamous  Salad  Oil  swindle  was.  As  the 
political  corruption  in  the  Bahamas  was.  As  the  in¬ 
triguing  rise  in  the  fortunes  of  a  U.S.  President  and 
his  family  was. 

These  were  just  some  of  the  reports— all  chiefly 
about  people— for  which  The  Journal  and  its  staff 
have  won  seven  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  a  long,  long  list  of 
other  major  honors. 


For  such  reporting  The  Journal  has  gathered 
an  audience  of  4,373,000  readers  who  turn  to  it  every 
business  day  to  learn  what  has  happened... why  it 
happened... what  it  means... and  what  may  happen 
next... to  people. 

And  whether  it  happens  on  Wall  Street,  on  a 
Caribbean  island,  in  a  war-buffeted  country  in  Asia, 
or  in  the  industrialized  flatlands  of  New  Jersey,  The 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  readers  absorb  the  reports  with 
con^ence... which  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  award  of 
them  all. 

For  a  booklet  reprinting  Mr.  Kann's  prize¬ 
winning  reports  from  the  Indo-Pakistani  war,  please 
write  to:  Ralph  Walter,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 


TheMyi  Street  Journal 

Covers  the  world  for  the  worid  of  business. 
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Here's  all  the  print 
that's  lit  lor  news. 
And  lit  lor  a  lot 
ol  other  things,too. 


Meet  your  winning  news  team.  The  Electro/Set  430  perforating  keyboard  and  the 
AM  744  phototypesetter. 

They  also  double  as  admakers  and  job  workers.  And,  therefore,  as  money¬ 
makers  for  you. 

With  the  versatile  new  AM  744  phototypesetter  you  can  print  the  news  fast. 
50  lines  a  minute. 

Type  comes  in  5  to  36  point  sizes.  And  the  744  handles  four  type  faces, 
in  four  sizes,  at  a  time.  Changes  only  take  one  minute.  Just  one. 

And,  most  important,  the  744  also  lets  you  get  into  other  kinds  of  work. 

Ad  guts.  Job  printing.  With  quality  as  high  as  specialized  machines  provide. 

You  won’t  find  anything  as  flexible  in  its  price  range. 

Couple  the  744  with  the  Electro/Set  430  perforating  keyboard  and 
you’ve  got  perfect  teamwork. 

The  430  is  a  blind/non-counting  unit  that  provides 
simplified,  very  high  speed  input  for  hyphenless  ^ 

justification.  w 

Iti3Compl.tely  electronic,  with  all  the 
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VARITYPER  Division  Addressograph  Multigraph  Corp.  Box  3176, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44117 

□  Send  me  complete  information  on  the  Electro/Set  430 
Perforating  Keyboard 


□  Send  me  complete  information  on  the  AM  744  Phototypesetter 


□  I’d  like  a  demonstration  of  your  system 


Company 
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Address 

City 

State 
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Times  F  oimdation 
aids  J-workshops 
for  minorities 

The  New  York  Times  Foundation  has 
contributed  more  than  $3,000,000  to  educa¬ 
tional,  civic  and  cultural  activities  since  it 
was  established  15  years  ago.  Last  year’s 
grants  totalled  $300,000. 

Minority  and  underpinviledged  groups 
are  major  beneficiaries  of  Foundation 
funds.  One  of  the  largest  outlays — $25,000 
a  year — supports  a  community  journalism 
workshop  program  in  ghetto  areas  where 
members  of  the  Times  news  staff  serve  as 
faculty.  Another  substantial  grant  pro¬ 
vides  scholorships  each  year  to  black  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  There  are  annual  contributions  to  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  which  sup¬ 
ports  black  colleges  in  the  South,  and  to 
the  National  Scholarship  Seiwice  and 
Fund  for  Negro  Students,  which  supports 
black  students  in  basically  white  schools. 

The  Foundation’s  Matching  Gifts  pro¬ 
gram  matches  employes’  contributions  to 
colleges  and  secondary  schools. 

Ray  Hulsart  is  vicepresident  and  oper¬ 
ating  head  of  the  Foundation,  which  is 
suppoi'ted  by  contiibutions  from  the  New 
York  Times  Company. 

The  Foundation  makes  grants  to  New 
York  City  colleges  and  schools,  among 
them  Adelphi,  Barnard  and  Harlem  Prep. 
It  contributes  to  activities  designed  to  lift 
newspaper  standards,  such  as  the  Nieman 
Foundation,  the  American  Press  Institute 
and  the  Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  contributes  to  local  libraries  and 
museums  and  supports  community  activit¬ 
ies  such  as  the  Mayor’s  Council  on  the 
Environment,  the  United  Fund  of  Greater 
New  York  and  the  Fresh  Air  Fund.  It 
makes  donations  to  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  organizations — the  National  Urban 
League,  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
the  United  Nations  committee  to  fight 
traffic  in  narcotics. 

Foundation  scholarships — in  addition  to 
the  Merit,  National  Achievement  and  Ti¬ 
mes  Square  Club  Educational  Fund,  all  of 
which  benefit  children  of  Times  employes — 
include  Gaspesia  scholarships  to  French- 
speaking  children  on  the  Gaspe  Peninusla 
in  Quebec,  where  the  Time  is  part  owner 
of  a  newsprint  mill. 
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California  publisher 
buys  Missouri  daily 

The  Carrollton  (Mo.)  Daily  Democrat 
has  been  sold  by  Bert  (i.  Carlyle  and  his 
son,  Terr>',  to  Dean  DeVries  of  Ukiah, 
Calif.,  owner  of  the  Ukiah  Journal, 
Willits  News,  Cloverdale  Reville,  and  the 
Corona  Daily  Independent,  all  (Ilalifornia 
newspapers. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  Robert  N,  Bol- 
itho  of  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice  Inc.  of  Emporia  and  Norton,  Kans. 
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ANPA  presses  appeals  for  U.S.  satellite  system 


“New  and  exciting  capabilities  for  news 
dissemination”  are  envisioned  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  its  request  to  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  to  approve  a  domes¬ 
tic  satellite  system  for  the  use  of  news 
media. 

The  ANPA  has  favored  the  COMSAT 
proposal  of  a  multi-purpose  system  be¬ 
cause  it  offers  the  best  prospect  for  im¬ 
proved  and  expanded  seiwice  to  the  press. 

In  its  newest  presentation  to  the  FCC, 
the  publishers’  association  stated: 

“One  of  the  more  attractive  features  of 
satellite  communications  is  that  costs  are 
not  related  to  distance  as  is  the  case  of 
conventional  terrestrial  communication  fa¬ 
cilities.  This  fact  alone  offers  the  prospect 
of  a  new  and  exciting  dimension  in 
telecommunications,  which  could  facilitate 
a  wider  dissemination  of  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  and  introduce  new  and  innovative 
techniques  for  improving  and  extending 
the  current  methods  of  collecting  and  dis¬ 
tributing  news  matter, 

“Among  the  possible  improvements 
stemming  from  a  satellite  relay  system 
could  be  an  expanded  network  of  receiving 

Journalism  review 
for  S.F.  pledges 
^equal  stomping’ 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Journalism 
Review  is  under  the  direction  of  a  nine- 
member  multi-media  board,  and  the  edi¬ 
torship  apparently  will  change  each 
month. 

Jim  Wood,  San  Francisco  Examiner  re¬ 
porter  edited  Vol.  I,  No.  1  which  included 
an  editorial  saying  that  “we  will  not  hide 
behind  any  professional,  ideological,  po¬ 
litical  or  other  barrier.  Those  on  whose 
toes  we  stomp  can  stomp  back.  Those  who 
agree  with  us  can  support  us.” 

Charles  Gould,  publisher  of  the  Exami¬ 
ner,  wrote  an  ai-ticle  on  “The  Real  Enem¬ 
ies  of  Press  Freedom.” 

Warning  that  “permissive  laws  invite 
excesses,”  he  wrote  that  recent  Supi-eme 
Court  decisions  mean  there  is  “no  limit  on 
the  thines  we  are  permitted  to  say  and 
pi’int.”  The  1964  Sullivan  decision,  wrote 
Gould,  says  “newspapers  can  shade  the 
truth  with  impunity  in  some  situations.” 

He  also  hammered  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  saying  that  while  Congress  cannot 
abridge  the  right  of  a  free  press,  the 
Guild  “can  and  does”  under  its  contracts. 

The  Review’s  four  main  critiques  in  the 
initial  issue  (April  14)  ...  took  on  (1) 
the  fact  that  the  system  whereby  police 
beat  reporters  work  together  to  cover  sto¬ 
ries  and  each  other  is  used  in  many  other 
areas  of  the  city’s  coverage;  (2)  in-house 
promotion  efforts  of  the  Oakland  Tribune; 

(3)  advocacy  joumalism  in  general;  and 

(4)  the  Sunday  paper  in  San  Francisco, 
which  is  a  combination  of  the  Examiner 
and  the  Chronicle,  although  mainly  the 
former. 

The  Review’s  editorial  board  includes 
Judith  Anderson,  Chronicle;  Ed  Amow, 
KPIX-TV ;  David  Dietz,  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal;  George  Dusheck,  KQED- 
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points  and  high  capacity  trucking  between 
and  among  major  population  centers. 
These  unique  features  and  public  policy 
considerations  require  that  the  cost  basis 
for  domestic  satellite  service  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  other  modes  of  transmission. 

“A  domestic  satellite  communications 
system  may  well  revolutionize  news  dis¬ 
semination  methods  in  the  future.  Not  only 
would  such  a  system  be  capable  of  dis¬ 
placing  many  of  the  terrestrial  facilities 
now  utilized  by  the  news  wire  services 
(which  have  become  more  and  more  costly 
and  less  and  less  structured  to  news  wire 
service  needs) ,  but  the  broadband  trans¬ 
mission  capabilities  available  would  permit 
publication  of  print  media  in  several  loca¬ 
tions  simultaneously. 

“Likewise,  a  satellite  relay  system  could 
accelerate  the  transition  by  the  press  to 
more  sophisticated  communications  techni¬ 
ques  such  as  digital  transmission  for 
data,  telephoto,  facsimile  and  video  sig¬ 
nals.  And,  these  developments  could  lead 
to  the  effective  link-up  of  small  city  news¬ 
papers  for  the  exchange  of  timely  news 
and  features  on  a  daily  basis.” 


TV;  Larry  D.  Hatfield,  Examiner;  Sharon 
Lovejoy,  KCBS-radio;  Larry  Speai-s,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune;  Ray  Taliaferro,  KRON-TV ; 
and  Leigh  Weimers,  San  Jose  Mercury. 
Hatfield  and  Dietz  are  listed  as  editors 
for  the  May  issue. 

The  Review,  whose  address  is  Box  3451, 
Rincon  Annex,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94119,  sells  for  50  cents  a  copy. 

• 

Aviation/space  writing 
prize  winners  listed 

Four  newspaper  writers  will  receive 
scrolls  and  $100  cash  prizes  in  the  Avia¬ 
tion/Space  Writers  Association  competi¬ 
tion  at  AWA’s  annual  meeting  May  24  in 
New  York  City. 

They  are: 

Stephen  M.  Aug,  Washington  Star,  for 
a  five-part  series,  “Supersonic  Struggle”; 

Edwin  G.  Pipp,  Detroit  News,  for 
“Adieu  to  the  Apollo  Pioneering  Saga”; 

Jon  R.  Donnelly,  Richmond  News  Lead¬ 
er,  for  his  “Flight  Lines”  column; 

Ross  Mackenzie,  Richynond  News  Lead¬ 
er,  for  editorials  on  the  U.S.  space  effort. 

Three  writers/editors  of  Aviation  Week 
and  Space  Technology  will  receive  the 
AWA’s  top  awards — the  James  J.  Strebig 
trophy  and  $500  and  the  Robert  S.  Ball 
trophy  and  $500  for  their  series  on  Soviet 
weapons  technology.  They  are:  Cecil 
Brownlow,  Robert  Hotz  and  Barry  Miller. 

• 

Mich,  weeklies  combined 

Jack  Gerard,  publisher  of  the  Sparta 
(Mich.)  Reminder  the  last  20  years,  has 
purchased  the  Sparta  Sentinel-Leader, 
95-year-old  weekly,  from  Niels  Andersen. 
The  papers  will  be  combined  and  printed 
in  the  Reminder  plant. 
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We  all  know  how  important  jobs 
are  in  a  rib-tight  economy.  But  did 
you  know  that  the  cotton  industry 
provides  jobs  for  1 ,6(X),000 
Americans,  with  a  multibillion- 
dollar  payroll?  (At  the  farm  level 
alone,  the  income  is  $2.2  billion 
annually.)  That’s  fact. 

Jobs  and  payrolls  are  important 
yardsticks  in  measuring  an 
industry’s  value  to  the  economy. 
But  these  aren’t  the  only  ones. 


HOW  ABOUT  EXPORTS 
OF  $584,000,000 

For  example,  in  1971,  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payment  deficit  was  a 
whopping  $29.6  billion.  One  of 
the  few  bright  spots  was  cotton 


exports,  which  earned  $584 
million. 

OR  300,000  PARTNERS 
IN  THE  BATTLE 
AGAINST  INFLATION 

There  are  some  300,000  U.S. 
cotton  farms.  No  single  farmer  or 
group  is  strong  enough  to 
influence  cotton  prices.  By 
comparison,  only  eight  corpora¬ 
tions  control  80%  of  all  U.S.  man¬ 
made  fibers.  Without  cotton  as  a 
viable  commodity,  prices  of 
consumer  goods  made  from 
synthetic  fiber  would  have  to  go  up. 

OR  ALL  THE  OTHER 
BENEFITS  OF  COHON 

We’ve  highlighted  a  few  of  the 


many  ways  cotton  contributes  to 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  U.  S. 
economy.  We  haven’t  even 
mentioned  how  the  industry  is 
working  for  our  environment.  Or 
how  cotton  contributes  substan¬ 
tially  to  a  balanced  agriculture.  Or 
how,  without  cotton,  you  might 
have  to  give  the  shirt  off  your  back 
just  to  buy  a  towel. 

There  are  also  other  facts  you 
should  know . . .  and  we’ll  be  glad 
to  give  them  to  you.  Write  the 
National  Cotton  Council  of 
America,  Dept.  PA, 

P.  O.  Box  12285,  Memphis, 
Tenn.38112. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  A  STRONG  ECONOMY,  COHON  COUNTS 


Full  story  book  on  British  Council 


Joint  primary 
vote  coverage 
wins  AP  praise 

Performance  of  the  News  Election  Ser¬ 
vice  during  the  recent  primaries  makes 
participants  optimistic  for  the  election 
tabulations  this  fall. 

A  recent  AP  Log  report  was  enthusias¬ 
tic  in  its  praise  for  the  service : 

“Returns  have  been  fast,  faster  than 
ever  before  in  the  independent  news  vote- 
collection  operations  of  other  presidential 
years.  Each  of  the  AP  chiefs  of  bureau 
responsible  for  election  coverage  from  the 
four  states  agrees  that  is  the  fact.” 

News  Election  Service.  The  cooperative 
tabulating  arrangement  supported  by  AP, 
UPI,  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC,  provides  simul¬ 
taneous  computer-fed  printer  circuits  to 
each  of  the  participants,  who  share  equal¬ 
ly  in  the  operation’s  costs. 

AP  noted  the  service  is  the  same  one 
that  “struggled  through  the  1968  Pres¬ 
idential  election  and  the  disastei'ous  com¬ 
puter  bombouts  that  marked  that  count.” 

The  result-gathering  service  frees  news¬ 
men  to  cover  candidates,  so  much  so 
that  AP  boasts  covering  each  of  six  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  Wisconsin  primary  with  a 
reporter  and  photographer. 

AP  states:  “Its  processes  have  been  re¬ 
designed,  tested  in  the  1970  elections,  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  current  primaries  series  a 
sort  of  spring  training  season  for  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Monthly  collections 
begun  by  carriers 

The  Newark  (O.)  Advocate  has 
changed  from  collection  of  60  cents  weekly 
to  monthly  collection  of  $2.60  in  advance 
in  city,  retail  trading  and  all  other  zones. 
Each  carrier  will  collect  from  customers 
between  the  first  and  tenth  of  each  month 
for  newspapers  that  will  be  received  that 
month.  The  bill  must  be  paid  by  the  tenth 
of  each  month. 

The  circulation  staff  of  the  Advocate 
prepared  a  booklet  on  monthly  collections 
for  each  carrier  to  use  if  any  questions 
arise,  and  for  future  use. 

• 

Women’s  page  workshop 

A  workshop  on  “Women’s  Pages  for  the 
Seventies”  will  be  offered  to  journalists 
June  18-21  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
in  Lexington.  Co-sponsors  are  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Foundation.  Robert  D. 
Mui-phy,  director  of  the  School  of  Commu¬ 
nications,  University  of  Kentucky,  is 
chairman.  Other  discussion  leaders  will 
include:  Mary  K.  Tachau,  Department  of 
History,  University  of  Louisville;  Dorothy 
Jumey,  women’s  editor,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press;  and  Raymond  J.  Mariotti, 
managing  editor.  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post. 


George  Murray,  a  40-year  journalism 
careerist  on  Fleet  Street,  has  written  The 
Press  and  the  Public:  The  Story  of  the 
British  Press  Council  (256  pages,  $8.95), 
published  in  the  New  Horizons  in  Journal¬ 
ism  series,  edited  by  Dr.  Howard  Rusk 
Long  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Murray  gives  an  insider’s  account  of 
the  origins  and  operations  of  the  British 
Press  Council.  He  says  this  Council  “rep¬ 
resents  the  first  determined  effort  to 
resolve  that  difficulty  in  a  nation  where 


Florida  court  rejects 
invasion  of  privacy  suit 

The  Florida  Times-Union  and  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Journal  have  been  cleared  of  a 
possible  invasion  of  privacy  suit  for  print¬ 
ing  the  name  of  a  15-year-old  boy  who 
raped  an  11-year-old  girl. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  in  a  7-0 
deci.sion  (May  4)  ruled  that  the  family  of 
Charles  Sherman  Benson  had  no  grounds 
for  the  suit  because  “rape  is  not  one  of 
the  crimes  covered  by  the  child  molester 
law.”  The  boy  had  entered  a  guilty  plea  to 
the  rape  charge  and  was  committed  to  a 
state  institution. 

Harold  B.  Wahl  of  Jacksonville,  counsel 
for  the  Florida  Publishing  Co.,  urged  the 
Supreme  Court  to  hold  invalid  the  section 
of  the  statute  that  prohibits  printing 
names  for  other  crimes,  but  the  justices 
did  not  go  into  the  question. 

Plans  organization 
for  local  columnists 

Bob  Batz,  a  columnist  for  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  Neivs,  is  issuing  a  call  to 
newspaper  columnists  throughout  the 
country  to  establish  an  association  of 
columnists. 

“I’d  like  to  call  it  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Columnists  (NANC),” 
Batz  said,  adding:  “Other  specialists  in 
the  newspaper  field  have  their  own  orga¬ 
nizations,  so  why  shouldn’t  we?  I  think  it 
would  be  great  if  the  columnists  could  get 
together  once  or  twice  a  year  to  get  to 
know  each  other  and  swap  ideas.” 

Eventually,  perhaps,  a  writing  contest 
could  be  established  by  the  association, 
Batz  said. 

Membership  in  the  association  would  be 
open  to  all  men  and  women  who  write 
columns  for  daily  or  weekly  newspapers. 

• 

Guild  rejected  again 

A  National  I.abor  Relations  Board  elec¬ 
tion  (April  7),  resulted  in  a  64-59  vote 
against  representation  of  Houston  Post 
editorial  employes  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild.  The  election  was  the  third  instance 
of  Post  editorial  employes’  rejection  of 
Guild  representation.  The  previous  elec¬ 
tions  were  held  in  the  1940’s  and  early 
1950’s. 


newspaper  had,  through  the  centuries, 
progressed  from  entire  subjection  to  com¬ 
plete  independence,”  and  was  brought  into 
being  in  response  “to  the  instinctive  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  British  people  that  the  power 
of  the  press  had  increased,  was  increas¬ 
ing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.” 

Murray  blends  Press  Council  testimony 
and  debate  with  his  own  nai'rative  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  controversial  British 
Press  Council — “from  its  contentious,  an¬ 
tagonistic  conception  in  the  1940s  through 
its  abused  adolescence  in  the  1950s  to  its 
questionable  coming-of-age  during  the 
1960s.” 

George  Murray,  C.B.E.,  was  the  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Daily  Mail  for  most 
of  his  40  years  on  its  staff.  He  had 
finished  the  final  draft  of  The  Press  and 
the  Public  before  his  death  on  November 
2,  1970.  Howard  Rusk  Long  completed  the 
general  editing. 


Ohio  Supreme  Court 
rules  out  privacy  act 

The  Ohio  Supieme  Court  has  rejected 
propo.sed  rules  that  would  have  guaran¬ 
teed  juvenile  offenders  privacy,  no  matter 
how  serious  their  crimes  or  how  many 
they  committed.  It  also  provided  them  an 
opportunity  to  wipe  their  slates  clean  if 
they  stay  out  of  trouble. 

The  100  court  regulations  that  would 
have  guaranteed  anonymity  to  youthful 
offenders  were  drawn  by  four  committees 
of  judges,  law  pi-ofessors,  attorneys  and 
prosecuting  attorneys  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Judges  did  not  disclose  their  reason  for 
rejecting  the  juvenile  privacy  provision. 
It  would  have  prohibited  the  release  to  the 
news  media  of  the  name  of  any  juvenile 
charged  with  any  crime  in  Ohio.  It  W’ould 
have  allowed  the  release  of  only  the 
offender’s  initials. 

• 

Idaho  combine  buys 
Boise  weekly  paper 

A  group  of  198  Idahoans  has  purchased 
the  weekly  Intermountain  Observer  from 
H.  Westerman  Whillock,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Boise  Valley  Broad¬ 
casters  Inc. 

President  of  the  new  coi’poration  is  Sa¬ 
muel  H.  Day  Jr.,  who  has  been  editor  and 
general  manager  since  1964.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  and  publisher.  Some  $28,- 
000  of  shares  have  been  sold  in  the  news¬ 
paper  since  February. 

• 

Okla.  weekly  sold 

The  sale  of  the  Westville  (Okla.)  Re¬ 
porter  by  Don  Banzett  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jeff  McLemore  was  effective  May  1. 
McLemore,  formerly  a  Dallas  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  been 
advertising  manager  of  the  Pauls  Valley 
(Okla.)  Daily  Democrat  for  two  years. 
Reporter  circulation  is  1,736. 
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ACM  9000's...the  all-purpose  phototypesetters 

They're  setting  news,  heads,  wire  stories,  and  low  capital  investment.  The  ACM  9000  incor- 

especially  complex  display  ads  in  position  with  porates  an  Area  Composition  Control  direct 

an  ease  and  simplicity  unattainable  from  any  entry  keyboard  and  runs  tape  or  tapeless  for 

other  system.  Ads  are  composed  faster  because  $19,950.  The  ACM  9001  is  a  fully  tape-controlled 

ACM  gives  you  the  total  control  that  only  unit  at  $13,950.  Both  are  backed  by  the  finest 

ACM's  on-line  keyboard  can  give:  single  key-  service  organization  in  the  industry  and  one  of 

stroke  control  of  all  characters  and  functions,  the  most  extensive  and  fastest-growing  type 

little  or  no  markup  since  copyfitting  and  spac-  libraries.  Both  fit  into  any  existing  or  planned 

ing  are  fully  monitored  and  commanded,  more  system  and  are  fully  compatible  in  an  OCR  or 

useable  type  because  the  controlled  line  end-  CRT  environment,  or  with  other  Compugraphic 

ing  feature  guarantees  proper  fit  each  and  products.  There's  also  a  format  processor  and 

every  time.  Eight  typefaces,  four  each  on  two  an  off-line  keyboard.  ACM  means  Area  Compo- 

fast-change  font  strips,  and  twelve  type  sizes  sition  Machine  .  .  .  and  it  can  do  more  typo- 

from  6  to  72  point  are  at  your  fingertips  for  graphically  than  any  other  machine  available 

unlimited  inter-  and  intra-line  mixing.  There  are  today  ...  for  you.  Call  today  for  more  informa- 

two  models,  both  of  which  are  available  at  tion  or  a  demonstration. 


€©irii1ipyQr3phlC  corporation 

u  I  *  CAi  PC  Awn  cPRui 


80  INDUSTRIAL  WAY  •  WILMINGTON,  MASS.  01887  •  (617)  944.6555 
SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  CKICAGO,  ATLANTA.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


All  the  "Horse  Power"  In  a 


Linotron  505  “Horse  Power” 

Sets  a  Classified  Page 
in  6%  Minutes ! 

Take  a  typical  classified  column  in  a  typical 
metropolitan  newspaper.  It  averages  out  to 
about  20  ads.  Calculate  it  like  this:  153  agate 
lines,  41  display  lines  and  a  cut  off  rule  for  each 
of  the  20  ads  make  214  lines  per  column.  Nine 
columns  will  take  6^4  minutes  per  page! 

CHECK  IT  OUT:  When  you  are  buying  “horse 
power”  it  has  to  be  fast  on-line  and  off-line. 
With  the  heavy  load  (time-wise)  placed  on  a 
computer,  can  the  many  tasks  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  slow-down?  Remember,  high 
speed  is  not  so  high  on  complicated  work  such 
as  display  advertising.  And  don’t  forget  system 
support.  You  get  more  than  hardware  from 
Mergenthaler.  With  the  505  we  provide  a  “total 
system”  including  off-the-shelf  software  that 
will  produce  output  from  one-time  text  to  com¬ 
plex  correction,  classified  and  directory  pro¬ 
grams  .  .  .  and  total  system  means  total  re¬ 
sponsibility —  under  one  roof! 

TAKE  A  HARD  LOOK  AT  THE  LINOTRON  505. 

It  is  an  all-purpose  phototypesetter.  More 
“horse  power”  —  more  command  power  is 
obtained  from  it  than  from  a  whole  clutch  of 
special  purpose  machines.  Why  go  the  cold 
type  route  unless  you  take  advantage  of  the 
inherent  versatility  of  the'  Linotron  505. 


■  B  Complete  correction  system  including  au¬ 
tomatic  line  or  word  numbering,  automatic 
merging  to  produce  corrected  printout  and 
automatic  fiie  updating  on  paper  or  mag¬ 
netic  tape. 


Complete  systems  responsibility  provided 
in-house — both  hardware  and  software. 

Fast  and  complete  classified  advertisement 
storage,  correction  and  sorting  program. 

Mathematics  programs  available. 


Mergenthaler’ 


For  as  little  as  720  per  hour . . . 

Step  up  to  a  Mergenthaler  V-l-P 

In  the  event  that  the  Linotron  505  capabilities  exceed 
your  requirements,  Mergenthaler’s  V-l-P  will  undoubtedly 
fit  them  precisely.  The  V-l-P  is  the  most  versatile  low  cost 
phototypesetter  available  that  sets  both  text  and  display 
in  22  sizes  from  6  to  96  point,  freely  mixes  up  to  six  96- 
character  fonts  and  hyphenates  and  justifies  from  unjus¬ 
tified  input.  Although  the  V-l-P  accepts  anybody’s  input 
tape,  you  can  produce  input  tapes  faster,  more  accurately 
on  Mergenthaler’s  new  V-l-P  Keyboards.  And  for  the  most 
advanced  method  of  proofing,  editing  and  marking  up 
text,  you  get  it  on  the  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm. 


I 


Unotron  505  that  you  need! 


Complete  typesetting  package  including 
hyphenation,  letter  spacing,  automatic  lead¬ 


ers,  all  possible  indents,  complete  mixing 
capability  within  lines  ot  type  faces  and 
point  sizes,  stored  formats,  automatic  gen¬ 
eration  of  tractions,  top  aligning  figures, 
wire  service  input,  etc. 


mm  On-line  Justifying  keyboards  which  share 
the  SOSC  computer  time  and  which  offer 
the  most  advanced  Justification  facilities  of 
any  keyboards  In  the  world. 


Discs,  line  printers,  magnetic  tape  readers 
and  recorders,  a  range  of  keyboards,  CRT 
editing  terminals  are  among  standard  per¬ 
ipherals  offered  with  SOS  System. 


Send  us  further  information 
on  the  following: 

□  The  Linotron  505 

□  The  Mergenthaler  V-l-P.  And  "How  I  can  use 
it  and  own  it  for  as  iittie  as  720  an  hour." 

□  The  Mergenthaier  V-l-P  Keyboards 


□  The  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm 


SOON  OFF  THE  PRESS  ...  a  sixteen  page  booklet 
that  tells  you  “How  to  Make  a  Rational  Choice  of 
Photocomposing  Equipment.”  This  informative  book¬ 
let  explains  among  other  things,  how  the  pros  shop 
for  phototypesetters.  It’s  authorita-  ^ 
tive — the  result  of  almost  a  century  ^ 

of  experience  with  publishers,  ty¬ 
pographers  and  printers.  We’ll  be 
happy  to  include  your  name.  Check 
the  coupon  and  get  it  off  to  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Linotype  Company,  a 
Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation, 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82, 

Plainview,  New  York  11803,  or  call 
(518)  694-1300. 


□  Place  my  name  on  list  to  receive  brochure: 
"How  to  Make  a  Rational  Choice  . . 


ROP  Color  Ust 
amendments 
and  corrections 


Environment  coverage  justified:  Ruckelshaus 


The  press  was  urped  April  25  to  play  a 
vital  role  in  keeping  the  general  public 
informed  on  the  Environmental  Piotection 
Agency’s  regulatory  activities. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  agency  admin¬ 
istrator,  told  publishers  at  the  ANPA  an¬ 
nual  meeting  that  the  press’  concern  with 
the  environment  was  justified. 

Ruckelshaus  said  a  recent  survey 
showed  44  percent  of  all  editorials  were 
on  social  issues  and  that  15.2  ))ercent  of 
those  were  about  the  environment. 

“The.se  statistics  aie  most  encourag¬ 
ing,’’  Ruckelshaus  said,  “for  if  the  Ameri¬ 
can  i»eo])le  are  to  make  ecologically  sound 
decisions  it  is  absolutely  es.sential  that 
they  be  fully  informed  about  the  complex- 

Workers’  morale 
and  advertising 
sales  discussed 

Effectiveness  of  management  surveys 
and  advertising  sales  techniques  were 
brought  to  publishers’  attention  at  the 
.\NP.\  seminars  (April  25). 

Dr.  Robeit  K.  Burns,  director  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Center  and  professor 
of  management  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  University  of  Chicago,  showed 
results  of  emjdoye  surveys  for  improved 
management.  He  said  newspapers  benefit 
from  a  higher  i)ercentile  of  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  other  industries. 

“Most  news])ai)er  employes  feel  their 
jobs  are  worthwhile  and  that  management 
has  a  tremendous  morale  base  to  work 
with,’’  Burns  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  newsi)ai)er  in¬ 
dustry  is  about  15  percent  below  .Ameri¬ 
can  industiy  in  the  category  of  overall 
communication  and  work  efficiency. 

On  the  sales  side,  J.  Warren  McClure, 
Gannett  Co.  vicepresident  marketing;  and 
Laurence  T.  Herman,  St.  Petershnrrj 
Times  vicepre.sident  of  sales,  marketing, 
teamed  uj)  to  jtre.sent  a  rapid-fire  descrip¬ 
tion  of  72  ways  to  improve  ad  sales. 

A  timely  suggestion  was  that  banks  or 
merchants  subsidize  free  job  want  ads  for 
teenagers  .seeking  summer  work,  ratber 
than  giving  the  space  away.  They  also 
recommended  that  op-ed  pages  be  de- 
velo])ed  with  premium  space  for  ads. 

• 

National  affairs  books 


ities,  choices  and  impoidance  of  every  con¬ 
templated  action.” 

He  said  it  is  the  EPA’s  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  j)ress  gets  the  information  it 
needs,  and  that  the  agency’s  procedures 
are  geared  for  disclosure. 

Ruckelshaus  cited  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try’s  request  for  a  delay  in  meeting  air 
pollution  requirements  as  an  example. 

The  agency  head  said,  “In  order  to  sup- 
j)ort  their  claims  the  companies  had  to 
sui)i)ly  research  data,  perhaps  the  most 
l)roi)rietary  sort  of  information.  To  a 
skilled  researcher  merely  to  know  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  competitor’s  research  can  be 
very  advantageous.”  Yet,  the  proceedings 
were  public. 

He  told  the  press  to  question  “our  most 
hallowed  notions — family  size,  energy  use, 
material  success,  convenience,  technology 
and  random  growth.” 

Ruckelshaus  concluded,  “You  can  help 
unify  the  American  people.  You  can  in¬ 
spire  in  them  a  new  confidence  in  man’s 
l)ower  to  control  his  own  destiny.  Step  by 
step  we  can  restore  man  to  harmony  with 
nature  and  insure  a  living  environment 
for  posterity.” 

New  regulations  set 
for  nuptial  writeups 

The  Montqomcry  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and 
Journal  women’s  pages  have  set  new  reg¬ 
ulations  discontinuing  the  use  of  more 
than  one  picture  for  a  bride  and  requiring 
all  writenjis  and  pictures  for  weddings 
and  engagements  for  Sunday  publication 
to  be  in  the  office  not  later  than  Monday 
j)receding  the  Sunday  they  are  to  ap- 
l)ear. 

One  picture  wdll  be  used  in  either  the 
Advertiser  or  the  Journal,  the  bride  to 
select  whether  she  wants  an  engagement 
picture  or  a  wedding  picture.  Weddings 
for  Sunday  must  have  taken  place  less 
than  one  week  prior  to  publication  and 
weddings  more  than  one  week  old  and  less 
than  two  weeks  old  will  be  used  in  the 
daily  paper  only.  Others  will  be  used  as 
short  announcements  without  a  picture. 

The  paper’s  photographer  will  make  one 
l)icture  of  a  pre-nuptial  party  when  the 
engagement  and  wedding  are  two  months 
apart  providing  the  party  is  held  two  or 
three  weeks  prior  to  the  wedding  and 
providing  space  is  available  for  the  pic¬ 
ture. 


The  following  amendments,  additions,  and  correc¬ 
tions  for  the  Ii>t  of  ct)lor  availabilities  (K\P,  March 

)  are  based  on  (juestionnaircs  received  t(K>  late 
for  i»ublicaiion  and  also  to  correct  some  clerical 
errors; 

Alabama:  .‘Inniston  Star — no  minimum  sizes  re- 
(juireil  lor  one,  two  or  three  color  aiul  black. 

California:  \cz<port  Bcach-L  osta  Mesa  Oranyc 
Coast  Daily  Pilot — eipht-column  format  (six  col¬ 
umns  on  Selected  olitorial  ]»ajres  only),  process  ami 
spot  color  available  every  day  (Sumlay  etlition 
>tarttd  March  5). 

Sait  Pedro  Sczvs-Pilot — 600-Iinc  minimums;  rates 
$180  three-color,  $120  two-color.  $(>0  one-C(*lor. 

Connecticut:  in*iert  Veruoti-liiipcld  Journal  /«• 
<]uirer  (offset) — 080-linc  minimums,  $220  three  color, 
$1(>0  two-color,  $100  one-c(»lor,  available  all  days, 
mix  sprcial  inks  Adl’ro  availalilc,  closing  days  5-3, 
two  proofs,  lliFi,  editorial  color  occasionally. 

Delaware:  ll  ihuiupton  Setes  &  Journal:  no  vol¬ 
ume  di.'-counts  availalile. 

Indiana:  Bedford  Times  Mail — no  minimum  for 
(»iie  c«»lor. 

insert  Bloomimjton  Ucrald-Telephonc — 9  columns, 
1(»U0  line  minimum  $345  for  three-color,  1000-line 
$180  for  tw’o-color,  no  minimum  $115  for  one-color, 
:ivailal)lc  all  days,  mix  special  inks  AdPro  available, 
ilmee  clo-ing  day-*,  progs  an<l  proof>  two,  lliKi  ami 
SpectaColor,  f/ccasional  editorial  color. 

Iowa:  JJaienport  Times^Dcmocrat  —  thrce-color 

$250,  two-color  $250,  one-color  $140. 
lozea  City  Press-Citizen  —  spot  color  available 
M'fWTSF,  special  inks  mixed,  editorial  color  oc¬ 
casionally. 

Kansas:  Independent  Reporter — 1000-line  mini- 

nuim-,  $105,  $70,  $35, 

Junetion  City  Union — 500-line  minimums,  $125,  $85, 

Kansas  City  Kansan — goes  offset  July  1,  1972 

Massachusetts:  l.ozvel  Sun — 1000  lines  $325,  600 
lines  $250,  600  lines  $125. 

Michigan:  Mount  Clemens  Macomb  Daily — $300, 
$2in,  $120. 

.Minnesota:  Albert  Lea  Tribune — one-color  $60,  in¬ 
sert  /’(nfinifi  Mesabi  Daily  Xezes  (offset),  lOOO-line 
minimums  for  three-color  $130,  two-color  $90,  one- 
cohtr  $50,  available  daily. 

Mis>ouii:  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — 1000-line  mini¬ 
mums.  $775.  $(»00,  $500. 

New  Hampshire;  Manchester  L  nion  Leader  ac- 
cept^  lliKi  \  SpectaColor. 

New  Jersey :  insert  Plainfield-Pridyezcater-Somer^ 
rille  Courier-Xezes  (offset)  —  lOUO-line  minimum  for 
tlirec-color  $220,  two-color  $lO0,  onc-color  $1000, 
prncess  color  on  M  I'K,  sjiot  color  on  .MTW  l  i'  S,  >i)e- 
cial  inks  and  Adl’ro,  closing  days  for  full  and  si>ot 
()-5,  progs  and  proofs  1-1,  editorial  color  occasic.nally. 

New  .Slexico:  Las  Cruces  Sun-Xe"U'S — j4-page  min¬ 
imum,  $120.  $80.  $40. 

Ohio:  (.  Iczeland  Plain  Dealer— -color  charges  $155o, 
$1320,  $450 

Medina  County  (iazette — color  charges  $175,  $125, 

ll'Uiniiif/ton  Xeu’S-Journal — 1000-line  minimum  for 
spill  color,  closing  days  seven. 

lVnns\lvania:  Scranton  Times — one  color  charge 
$175. 

Insert  State  Collmr  /Pennsylvania  Mirror  (offset)  — 
1200  lines  $95  three-color,  840  lines  $50  twocolor, 
840  lines  $25  one-color,  available  all  days,  mix  sjie- 
cial  inks,  closing  d.iys  3-3,  pn*gs  ami  i)ro<ifs  2-2. 

Tennessee:  Kiiifisport  Times-Xexes  1000-line  min¬ 
imum  $160  for  tim  e  colors,  $75  for  » me  color. 

Texas:  Brorenszille  Herald — lOOOlinc  minimum 
50'Jr  premium  three-color,  lO'iO  lines  40*“;  two  color, 
no  minimum  25'i  onc-color. 

\‘irginia:  Xoriolk  I’irqiniaPilot  &  Ledaer-Star — 
$500,  ’$400,  $300. 

Washington.  Tacoma  XezL'S-Tribune — 600-linc  mini¬ 
mums,  $475.  $400,  $225. 

Nova  Scotia:  insert  Truro  Daily  Xezes  (offset) — 
no  minimums  $135,  $95  and  $50,  Available  all  days, 
no  special  inks,  closing  days  2-2,  progs  and  proofs 
2-1,  IliFi  accepted,  editorial  color  used  regularly. 


The  following  n«\vspat>ors  should  added  to  the 
list  of  "Color  Linage  Multi-Millionaires"  published 
March  2.*>.  page  ir>,  making  38  newspapers  with  more 
than  two  million  linc's  of  color  in  1971: 

Palm  Hoaeh  (h'la.)  Post-Times  . 2.948.901 

.•\kron  Beacon-Journal . 2,223,787 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal-Star . 2.1H9.S.7.7 

Or  lamb*  ( Kla.)  Sentinel-Star  . 2.167.837 

Kitchener-Watorloo  Record  . 2,076,97)1 


Add  the  following  to  the  ‘‘Color  Linage  Million¬ 
aires"  totalling  an  additional  35  newspapers  carry¬ 


ing  more  than  a  million  lines: 

I^jincaster  (!*a.)  Intelligencer-Journal . 1,537,36S 

Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press-('itizen . 1,361,280 

Tndianattoli.s  New.s  . 1 ,219.75! 

QuelKJC  I^e  Soleil . 1.1('»0,312 

Macon  (Ca. )  Telegraph  &  News . 1,083,587 

Oakland  (Fla.)  TriVmne . 1,075,232 

Worcester  Telegram . 1,038,516 
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The  Washington  Post  and  Pocket  Books 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  publish 
a  new  series  of  books  on  national  affairs 
developed  by  The  Post.  The  project  will 
feature  original  mass  market  paperback 
editions  dealing  with  important  govern¬ 
ment  leports  and  fast-bieaking  national 
news  stories,  as  well  as  a  special  “Nation¬ 
al  Repoi'ts”  series,  based  on  investigative 
repoi  ting.  The  fii  st  two  books  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  are  THE  SHAME  OF  THE 
I'RISOXS  by  Ben  Bagdikian  and  Leon 
Dash,  and  ARMY  IN  ANGUISH  by 
Haynes  Johnson  and  George  C.  AVilson, 
both  published  in  May  as  original  Pocket 
Books  ($1.25  each). 


Women’s  page  emphasis 
changes  on  Minn,  daily 

The  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times  has 
announced  plans  to  change  the  emphasis 
of  its  women’s  pages  6om  “parochial 
women’s  interests”  to  the  broader  role  of 
family  life. 

Meeting  notices  duplicated  on  the  wom¬ 
en’s  pages  will  be  shifted  to  a  general 
meeting  column  and  will  be  replaced  by 
stories  of  club  activities  with  broader 
reader  interest. 
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This  advertisement  was  printed  on  a  Goss  Metro-Offset 
at  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  fJ.S.A. 
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“We  have  seven  national  advertising  salesmen, 
25  on  retail  and  16  classified.  And  they’re  all  excited 
about  the  possibilities  the  new  Metro-Offset  has 
opened  up  for  more  sales.  We  all  feel  we’re  way  ahead 

of  any  competition.’’ 


“There’s  a  lot  more  flexibility  for  the  advertiser 
when  it  comes  to  artwork.  There’s  no  metal  to  store. 
And  we’re  getting  consistently  even  impressions  on 
the  paper.  When  we  do  a  Colorama  promotion  for 
four  food  advertisers,  they  get  top  quality  offset 
tearsheets  for  merchandising.  It  makes  a  big 
difference  to  their  dealers.” 


Goss 


5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois  60650 


Outbreak  of  bizarre  events 
trails  Greenville’s  Dale  Perry 

By  David  Morrison 


Prior  to  Christmas  Dale  Perry  adopted 
a  low  profile.  He  played  poker  with  the 
boys,  slept  late,  waxed  his  skis  and  gener¬ 
ally  tried  to  avoid  getting  caught  up  in 
any  holiday-spoiling  controversies  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News. 

He  planned  things  this  way  so  that  for 
once  in  his  four  years  on  the  News  staff 
he  could  graciously  accept  the  fruit  cake  a 
local  mortuary  gives  reporters  and  spend 
a  quiet  season  waiting  for  the  snows  to 
come  to  Appalachia. 

But  the  plan  didn’t  work. 

With  about  40  shopping  days  left  until 
Christmas  Perry  was  ordered  out  of  the 
county  voter  registration  office  while  he 
was  covering  a  story.  He  had  to  write 
about  that. 

With  11  shopping  days  left  he  crossed 
tract-distributing  picket  lines  in  the  city 
that  has  been  called  “The  Buckle  on  the 
Bible  Belt”  to  review  a  road  company  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  controversial  rock  opera 
“Jesus  Christ  Superstar”  which,  of 
course.  Perry  adored.  He  had  to  write 
about  that  too. 

Reported  purudc  plans 

That’s  not  to  mention  the  imbroglio  he 
stirred  in  the  fall  when  he  reported  that  a 
couple  of  local  officials  had  casually  dis¬ 
cussed  holding  a  Sunday  Christmas  par¬ 
ade  in  Greenville,  a  town  in  which  on 
Sundays  you  can’t  find  open  a  drug  stoi-e 
or  many  gas  stations. 

Letters  from  local  clergymen  and  peo¬ 
ple  associated  with  fundamentalist  Bob 
Jones  University  condemning  Sunday  par¬ 
ade  plans  for  the  most  part  seemed  to 
blame  Perry  for  the  plans  in  the  first 
place. 

He  also  fell  from  grace  with  local  mer¬ 
chants  when  he  routinely  reported  results 
of  a  consultant’s  study  of  Greenville  gov¬ 
ernment  and  business.  Unlike  most  studies 
of  this  type,  the  consultant  supported  no 
panacea  for  its  prediction  of  the  demise  of 
business  in  downtown  Greenville. 

“Greenville  is  a  town  where  no  news  is 
good  news,”  Perry  quipped.  “You  can’t 
list  a  television  schedule  without  upset¬ 
ting  somebody. 

“I  think  some  folks  here  would  raise 
hell  if  I  reviewed  the  telephone  direc¬ 
tory.” 

Perry  says  he  isn’t  a  crusader  and  does 
not  clash  terribly  with  the  conservative 
editorial  stance  of  the  News. 

Sassy  writing  style 

He  writes  with  a  sassy  style,  perhaps  a 
touch  more  caustic  than  flamboyant.  But 
style  alone  is  not  his  nemesis  with  the 
Greenville  readers.  He  has  a  nasty  habit — 
to  the  thinking  of  some — of  writing  for 
the  Greenville  News  what  he  sees  and 
hears.  Then  he  sees  and  hears  a  lot  of 
things  that  maybe  he  shouldn’t  have. 

The  29-year-old  Greenville  native  moves 
easily  in  Bible  Belt  circles.  Until  recently 


he  was  a  hoim-rimmed,  dark-suited  home¬ 
town  boy.  Now  he’s  a  little  flashier  with 
long  hair,  mod  clothes  and  an  on-again- 
off-again  mustache.  He  was  graduated 
from  Furman  University,  the  Baptist  in¬ 
stitution  at  the  edge  of  town,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  in  English.  He  taught  for  a  couple  of 
years  in  the  county  public  school  system. 
After  working  summers  and  part  time  for 
the  News,  however,  he  decided  “those  cli- 
ched  lights  in  the  students’  eyes  from 
their  learning  experiences  were  not  re¬ 
warding  me  all  that  much. 

“Teaching  school  became  a  terribly 
frustrating  task  for  me,”  Perry  explains 
more  seriously.  “It  was  facing  four  walls, 
a  five-day  week  of  blank  stares,  of  bar¬ 
gaining  with  kids  in  their  senior  year  (of 
high  school)  to  learn  things  they  should 
have  learned  as  freshmen.” 

Arguments  that  teachers  reap  only 
what  they  sow  do  not  apply  to  Perry. 
While  he  grudgingly  met  the  demands  of 
the  profession,  the  student  publications  he 
sponsored  as  a  journalism  teacher — the 
yearbook  and  student  newspaper — won 
All  America  honors  from  scholastic  rating 
associations. 

Perry  became  a  fulltime  reporter  for 
the  News  in  1967  while  the  morning  news¬ 
paper  and  the  afternoon  Piedmont  still 
were  housed  in  an  antiquated  building  on 
Main  Street,  site  of  the  present  $4  mil¬ 
lion,  white  marble  multimedia  facility.  In¬ 
side  the  spotless  city  room  Perry  handles 
a  diversity  of  chores.  He  writes  a  weekly 
movie  column,  dummies  Sunday  feature 
pages  and  more  recently  started  dum¬ 
mying  city  desk  makeover  pages  for  the 
95,000  circulation  daily. 

“I  believe  a  community  can  progress 
only  when  it  lays  its  problems  in  the 
open,”  says  Perry. 

Unfortunately  for  Perry,  many  of  the 
people  he  deals  with  daily  on  his  civic 
affairs  beat  say  they  believe  in  his  view  of 
the  free  press  until  that  view  burns  them. 

Like  County  Voter  Registrar  Walter 
H.  Huff. 

Perry  received  a  tip  that  three  Furman 
University  students  who  were  from  out¬ 
side  Greenville  County  would  attempt  to 
register  to  vote  in  Greenville  elections. 
Perry  had  recently  completed  a  series 
about  the  impact  of  the  18-year-old  vote 
on  local  elections  and  sniffed  a  good  story 
in  the  making.  It  was  policy  of  the  state 
elections  officer  and  the  South  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  to  register  college  stu¬ 
dents  to  vote  only  in  their  homes  of  rec¬ 
ord. 

Perry  met  the  three  at  the  elections 
office  and  wrote  a  complete  account  of  the 
clerk’s  refusal  to  register  them  and  of 
Huff’s  telling  Perry  that  if  he  (Perry) 
had  not  come  to  register  to  vote  he  would 
have  to  leave  the  public  office  “or  be 
forced  to  leave  by  the  law.” 

“In  reference  to  the  article  in  the 
Greenville  News  alleging  I  protested  news 


Dale  Perry 


coverage  concerning  the  issue  regarding 
Furman  students’  attempt  to  register  to 
vote,  I  emphatically  deny  this  accusation,” 
Huff  said  later.  “I  protested  one  individu¬ 
al,  namely  Mr.  Dale  Perry,  being 
present.” 

“We  appreciate,  not  protest,  news  cov¬ 
erage,”  Huff  said.  “But  the  incident  was 
one  of  several  attempts  of  Mr.  Perry  to 
misrepresent  the  Board  of  Registration  on 
this  matter  and  thereby  appeal  to  the 
emotionalism  of  the  public.” 

Huff  further  charged  that  one  of  the 
three  students  had  confided  that  Perry 
had  set  up  the  whole  thing,  an  accusation 
which  Perry  and  the  student,  Furman 
Student  Body  President  Michael  Ray,  both 
deny. 

Perry’s  coverage  of  the  matter,  howev¬ 
er,  and  related  incidents  at  Clemson  Uni¬ 
versity  nearby,  encouraged  a  visit  by  the 
state’s  attorney  general  to  look  things 
over.  As  a  result.  Huff’s  tone  softened  and 
Perry  once  again  covers  the  registration 
office. 

So  during  Christmas,  Perry  wanted  to 
give  his  nerves  a  rest  and  just  do  “nice 
stories”  about  parades  with  children,  hot 
chocolate,  balloons  and  Christmas  carols. 
The  Jaycees,  feeling  pressures  of  the 
church  groups  in  the  city,  agreed  to 
schedule  the  Greenville  Christmas  parade 
on  a  Monday.  Everybody  was  happy.  Per¬ 
ry  even  got  to  cover  a  press  conference 
with  Santa  Claus  in  which  the  jolly  elf 
told  parents  how  to  plan  a  safe  Christmas 
for  kiddies. 

But  the  Greenville  Chi-istmas  parade 
was  the  end  of  the  honeymoon. 

Perry,  in  the  crowd  to  do  a  color 
feature  about  the  parade,  was  beckoned  by 
Santa — who  bore  a  remarkable  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  Greenville  civic  leader. 

“Hey,  Dale,  baby,”  Santa  shouted,  wav¬ 
ing  both  hands  clinched  into  a  “V”  peace 
sign.  “How  ya’  doin’?” 

A  kid  on  the  curb  beside  Perry  as  the 
float  passed  gave  the  reporter  a  head-to- 
toe  evil-eye  inspection  then  sharply  de¬ 
manded  : 

“Where’s  he  know  you  from?” 
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NEWLYWEDS— Former  U.S.  Senator  William  F. 
Knowland,  publisher  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  and  his  bride,  the  former  Mrs.  Ann 
Dickson,  were  photographed  after  their  mar¬ 
riage  April  29. 

Iowa  editor  cited 

Robert  W.  Larson,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Albia  (Iowa)  Union-Republican 
and  the  Monroe  County  (Iowa)  News  has 
been  named  a  recipient  of  the  Iowa  mas¬ 
ter  editor-publisher  award.  Larson,  who 
received  the  award  at  a  recent  annual 
convention  of  the  Iowa  Press  Association, 
joined  the  staff  of  the  two  newspapers  in 
1946. 


George  DeBord — from  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Tribune  to  the 
Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press  as  city 
editor  .  .  .  John  Marrs — from  sports  edi¬ 
tor  to  assistant  city  editor  .  .  .  Tony  Jo¬ 
seph,  sports  writer  since  1965 — ^to  sports 
editor. 


*  *  * 

Thomas  W.  Howard — named  publisher 
of  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  F.  Missett  who  is  re¬ 
tiring.  Howard  has  been  general  manager 
of  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times-News 
for  three  years.  His  brother,  William, 
now  on  active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army, 
goes  to  Twin  Falls  in  July  as  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  Al  Westergren. 

*  *  * 

Creed  C.  Black,  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  and  Rolfe  Neill,  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  have  been 
named  vicepresidents  of  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.  Black  was  also  appointed 
to  the  PNI  board  of  directors. 


*  *  * 

Joseph  McNeil,  real  estate  editor.  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  retiring.  He 
joined  the  newspaper  25  years  ago. 

«  *  * 


William  Polk,  retired  Navy  journalist 
— to  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Evening  Tribune 
general  assignment .  . .  William  Osborne, 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  to  Evening  Tribune  gen¬ 
eral  assignment. 


TM  WTOM' TmWMTBI 

Caarti 

L«t  Your  Iditor  Da  tha 
Thinking—  I 

KARA-KOUNT 

Doat  tha  Caunting 

KARA-KOUNT 

P.  O.  Bo«  B2S3  71601  P<n«  MuB,  Ark. 
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Chamberlain  is  named 
dean  at  Alabama  school 

John  R.  Chamberlain,  S3mdicated  colum¬ 
nist,  has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  new 
Hall  School  of  Journalism  at  Troy  State 
University  in  Alabama. 

The  school,  established  this  spring,  was 
named  for  Grover  C.  Hall  Sr.,  Grover  C. 
Hall  Jr.,  and  other  members  of  the  Hall 
family. 

The  appointment  becomes  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 

Chamberlain  has  been  an  editor  of  For¬ 
tune,  HarpeFs,  and  Life  magazines  and 
has  written  for  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review,  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
Scribner’s  magazine.  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  Barron’s.  He  has  taught  in  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

*  *  <k 

Otto  Kreisher  and  Don  Harrison,  both 
from  the  AP  bureau  in  New  York  City — ^to 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  as  politics 
and  general  assignment  reporters.  John 
Sweeney,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  and  Ron  Fulkerson,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman — to  Union 
general  assignment,  Ralph  Young,  form¬ 
erly  of  Los  Angeles  Times  Orange  Ckiunty 
edition,  and  Rosalie  Carroll,  former  spe¬ 
cial  section  copy  editor,  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser — ^to  Union  copy  desk. 

6  6  * 

Chafin  Wallace — from  assistant  to  the 
editor,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  succeeding  Gerald  Schniepp, 
named  director  of  news  and  editorial  an¬ 
alysis  .  . .  Ellsworth  Zahn — from  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  to  assistant  to  the 
editor  .  .  .  Don  Carr — from  Copley  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

6  6  * 

States  D.  Tompkins,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  Pacific  Coast  manager,  has  been 
named  to  the  board  of  directors  of  Cres- 
mer.  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 
James  T.  Ritter  and  Robert  T,  Weber — 
named  senior  vicepresidents  of  CWO&O. 

6  «  * 

John  J.  Deesen  Jr. — named  general 
manager  of  the  Herald  Newspapers,  a 
group  of  seven  weeklies  in  the  Gary,  Indi¬ 
ana,  area  recently  purchased  by  Vincent 
Kirrin  from  Leigh  S.  Plummer. 

«  6  * 

Talbot  Patrick,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald — an  hon¬ 
orary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from  Clinton 
Junior  College  “for  his  humane  concern 
for  the  people  of  the  world.” 

«  «  « 

Harvey  B.  Day,  former  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  newspaperman — resigned  as 
director  of  advertising  for  the  Leisure 
World  News,  Seal  Beach,  Calif.,  to  be 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Los  Ala- 
mitos  (Calif.)  News-Enterprise. 


EDITOR — David  Powell,  a  junior  joumalitm  major 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  begins  a  one-year  term 
as  editor  of  the  Daily  Texan  on  June  I.  He  took 
J  courses  in  high  school  and  has  written  for  the 
Texan.  Eventually  he'd  like  to  be  a  political  re- 
,  porter  in  Texas. 

*  *  « 

Aileen  Mehle,  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  society  columnist 
(Suzy  Knickerbocker) — elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Revlon  Inc.,  cosmetics 
and  ethical  drugs  firm. 

*  «  6 

Larry  Gransden,  a  printer  at  the 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press  for  10  years — 
named  assistant  composing  room  foreman. 

Bruce  Cole — from  news  director  of  a 
radio  station  to  the  staff  of  the  West  Cen¬ 
tral  Daily  Tribune  at  Willmar,  Minn. 

*  *  * 

W.  M.  Woody,  retired  publisher  of  the 
Marshall  (Tex.)  News  Messenger — named 
general  manager  of  the  Midland  (Tex.) 
Reporter-Telegram. 

Benjamin  Ganon,  who  for  many  years 
represented  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
in  the  financial  district,  has  joined  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  as  manager  of  its  service 
office  for  the  Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fen¬ 
ner  &  Smith  account  in  New  York. 

*  *  6 

James  F.  Hill,  former  AP  financial 
news  staffer — promoted  from  manager  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  News 
Bureau  to  assistant  director  of  the  NYSE 
Department  of  Public  Information  and 
Press  Relations.  He  succeeds  Philip  J. 
Keuper,  who  is  now  director  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Information  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  Charles  D. 
Storer — now  News  Bureau  manager. 

Alan  D.  Judkins,  manager  of  general 
advertising — named  assistant  advertising 
director  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News. 

6  6  6 

Edgar  B.  James,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  reporter  for  44  years — retired  at  67. 
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John  J.  Fergus — to  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Division  of  general  advertising 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  To¬ 
day  general  advertising  department.  John 
D.  Dickman — to  sales  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Division. 


Bower  Hawthorne 
given  new  duties 
in  public  service 


Tribune’s  news  staff  since  1950,  serving  as 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  since 
1968. 

Frank  Wright,  Minneapolis  Tribune 
staff  member  since  1968,  has  been  named 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau. 

Wallace  Allen,  Tribune  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  also  announced  the  transfer  of  two 
Minneapolis  reporters  to  the  Washington 
staff: 

H.  Finlay  Lewis,  who  came  to  the 
Tribune  from  the  Duluth  News-Tribune  in 
1961,  specializing  in  political  reporting. 

David  Kuhn,  a  Tribune  staffer  since 
1961  with  a  stint  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Tribune  business  editor  and  edu¬ 
cation  reporter. 

The  Washington  staff  also  includes  A1 
McConagha,  who  has  been  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  since  1970. 


Rodgers  Adams,  city  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star — promoted  to  assistant 
to  the  ^itor.  Larry  Fuller,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  moved  up  to  city  editor. 


The  appointment  of  Bower  Hawthonie 
to  the  new  corporate  post  of  vicepresident 
for  public  affairs  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Company  was  announced 
(May  2)  by  John  Cowles  Jr.,  president. 

Succeeding  Hawthorne  as  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  is  Charles  W. 
Bailey,  chief  of  the  Tribune’s  Washington 
news  bureau,  who  was  named  associate 
editor  of  the  Tribune  in  December.  The 
changes  are  effective  May  15. 

“Bower’s  new  post,”  Cowles  said, 
“reflects  our  belief  that  helping  improve 
the  social,  economic  and  physical  environ¬ 
ment  wherever  a  company  does  business  is 
a  major  public  obligation  of  that  company 
as  well  as  a  matter  of  long-range  self- 
interest. 

“This  new  post  does  not  in  any  way  re¬ 
duce  the  continuing  responsibility  of  our 
newspapers  in  Minneapolis,  Rapid  City, 
Great  Falls  and  Denver,  of  Harper's 
Magazine  and  of  Television  Station 
KTVH  in  Wichita-Hutchinson  to  report, 
analyze  and  editorially  appraise,  each  in 
its  own  fashion  and  best  judgment,  the 
public  issues  affecting  its  respective  read¬ 
ers  or  viewers. 

Bower’s  new  role  will  not  affect  a  long¬ 
standing  practice  of  encouraging  all  S&T 
employes  to  become  active  personally  in 
the  public  seiwice  organizations  of  their 
communities,  Cowles  said. 

“Public  seiwice  responsibilities  are 
broader  than  simply  doing  well  the  con¬ 
ventional  business  of  the  firm,  and  it  is  to 
these  broader  responsibilities  that  Bower 
will  address  this  company’s  attention,” 
Cowles  said. 

“For  many  years,  the  Star  and  Tribune 
newspapers  have  contributed  five  percent 
of  their  pre-tax  operating  income  each 
year  to  non-profit  public  service  agencies 
and  to  educational  and  cultural  institu¬ 
tions.  We  shall  continue  this  practice,  but 
we  shall  review  the  priorities.” 

Hawthorne,  59,  has  been  a  reporter  and 
editor  for  Minneapolis  newspapers  since 
1935. 

Bailey,  43,  a  Bostonian,  and  Harvard 
graduate,  has  been  a  member  of  the 


C.  W.  Price,  former  assistant  night  city 
editor  at  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening 
Times — to  night  copy  desk  chief  at  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News. 


Michael  L.  Larson — appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Paddock  Circle  News¬ 
papers,  a  subsidiary  of  Paddock  Corpora¬ 
tion  which  publishes  seven  Herald  news¬ 
papers  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago. 

Larson  was  formerly  associate  editor 
of  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Daily  Free  Press. 


Enrique  J.  L.  Durand — appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  United  Press  International 
Spanish-language  service  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  at  New  York  headquarters.  He  replaces 
Raul  J.  Muniz  Moreno,  editor  of  the 
service  since  1966.  Moreno  will  take  up 
a  UPI  executive  post  in  Buenos  Aires. 


Bernard  J.  Cutler,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance  writer — honored  as  a 
distinguished  alumnus  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University. 


Gerard  McNeil — from  the  Canadian 
Press  staff  to  managing  editor  of  the 
weekly  Dartmouth  (N.S.)  Free  Press. 


John  H.  Ruthi31F0RD — appointed  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  International  regional  executive 
for  Illinois.  He  succeeds  William  B.  Kin"- 
TER,  named  Central  Division  business  man¬ 
ager  for  UPI  in  Chicago. 


Don  West,  Los  Angeles  Examiner  re¬ 
porter — the  $1,000  McQuade  Award  of 
the  Association  of  Catholic  Newsmen,  for 
a  series  of  articles  about  the  smuggling 
of  Mexican  workers. 


Nicholas  R.  Scalera,  who  has  served 
since  January,  1969  as  chief  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Information,  New  Jersey  De¬ 
partment  of  Community  Affairs,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Center  for 
Analysis  of  Public  Issues,  Princeton,  N.J. 


Roy  Wiley,  formerly  with  the  business 
news  department  of  the  Chicago  S%m- 
Times,  and  James  Gavin,  former  adver¬ 
tising/marketing  columnist  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  now  head  Olympic  Savings  and 
Ijoan  Association  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment. 


Robert  J.  Dixon — promoted  to  editor  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  News,  succeed¬ 
ing  Frederick  N.  Lorey,  who  retired.  Hal 

1X7  u-  E.  Clawson — now  city-county  editor. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  White  House  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club. 


Thom  Woodward — from  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Daily  Times  wire  editor  to  sports 
writer  for  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily 
Pantagroph  .  .  .  Mrs.  Vernon  Higgins, 
Times  managing  editor — to  wire  editor 
.  .  .  Larry  Millett — city  editor. 


Jack  Raymond,  former  New  York 
Times  Washington  and  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  elected  president  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  of  America.  He  is  president  of 
the  International  Institute  for  Environ¬ 
mental  Affairs,  New  York  City. 


Paul  Creger — retired  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sandusky  (0.)  Daily  Chief- 
Union  after  43  years,  serving  as  reporter, 
sports  editor,  city  editor,  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor. 
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Over  30  systems  installed.  For  example: 


USER 

COMPUTER 

TYPESETTER 

INPUT  SYSTEM  I 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

IBM  360-4f5’s 

HOT  METAL  and  VIDEOCOMP 

AUTOREADER 

MONTGOMERY  ADVERTISER 

JUSTAPE 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

WORCESTER  GAZETTE 

PDP-8 

HOT  METAL  and  PHOTON  560 

AUTOREADER 

MIAMI  HERALD 

IBM  360-40’s 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

DE  STANDARD  (BRUSSELS) 

SIEMENS 

DIGISETS 

AUTOREADER 

FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM 

IBM-1130 

HOT  METAL  and  LINOTRON  505 

AUTOREADER 

BATTLE  CREEK  ENQUIRER  &  NEWS 

PDP-8 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

THE  ECRM  AUTOREADER,  in  less  than  a  year,  has  no  need  to  re-program  your  existing  software  or  change 

quietly  automated  composition  input  for  many  of  the  your  present  hardware.  You  can  be  confident  that  the 

most  progressive  newspapers  and  trade  typesetters  in  experience  of  ECRM  with  total  systems  responsibility 

the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  composing  operations  —  including  installation,  training,  customized  software 

of  widely  varying  sizes  and  equipment  combinations,  and  applications  support  —  is  the  sure  and  effective 

edited  original  copy  and  classified  ad  forms  are  electron-  answer  to  composition  input  problems.  And  if  you  had 

ically  scanned  and  converted  directly  to  typesetter  code.  an  AUTOREADER  six  months  ago,  it  could  have  paid  for 

As  the  sample  listing  above  illustrates,  the  AUTO-  itself  by  now. 

READER  works  compatibly  with  virtually  any  combina-  Isn’t  it  about  time  we  helped  you  join  the  quiet  revolution? 

tion  of  computer  and  typesetting  equipment.  There  is 
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Growing  equipment  market 
offers  users  more  options 

By  Craig  Tomkinson 


The  current  production  equipment  mar¬ 
ket  favors  the  buyer  with  a  multiplicity  of 
options  open  to  the  newspaper  seeking 
conversion  to,  or  updating  of,  state-of-the- 
art  technology. 

A  priori,  the  increasing  number  of  op¬ 
tions  to  choose  from  means  that  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  putting  together  the  right  sys¬ 
tem,  or  purchasing  the  right  piece  of 
equipment,  become  greater. 

Equipment  purchasing,  once  almost 
solely  in  the  bailiwick  of  production  per¬ 
sonnel,  is  now  being  pai-ticipated  in  by 
newspaper  officers  and  additionally,  edito¬ 
rial  personnel. 

It  borders  on  a  cliche  now  to  say  that 
the  new  electronic  technology  is  breaking 
dowTi  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
editorial  and  production  departments.  At 
an  increasing  rate  electronics  are  giving 
editorial  personnel  control  of  the  editorial 
product  from  its  inception  through 
typesetting.  The  goal  is  to  capture  the 
original  keystrokes  of  the  reporter  (to 
avoid  time  consuming,  costly,  and  error 
prone,  re-keying)  and  input  it  to  the 
typesetters  in  clean  form.  The  electronic 


components  along  the  way  make  this  pos¬ 
sible. 

A  question  of  input 

Conversion  of  the  newsroom  to  an  all  or 
partly  electronic  system  means  facing  the 
question  of  input  mode.  How  will  those 
original  keystrokes  be  introduced  into  the 
system? 

The  traditional  method  has  been  the  re¬ 
keying  and  conversion  to  paper  or  other 
type  tape,  of  the  writer’s  typewritten 
words.  The  steady  sales  of  keyboards  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  input  mode  is  far  from 
outdated. 

But  the  user  now  has  other  options  in 
the  form  of  optical  character  readers 
(OCR),  data  entry  video  display  termi¬ 
nals  (VDT),  and  hard-wired  electric 
typewriters. 

All  newspaper  directed  OCR  devices  re¬ 
quire  that  the  originator  of  the  material 
to  be  scanned  create  copy  on  specially 
equipped  electric  typewriters,  the  output 
of  which  is  routed  (usually  with  editing 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


RE-WRITE  STAFFERS  attached  to  AP*s  General  News  Desk  in  New  York  are  turning  out  stories 
on  CRT  (cathode  ray  tube)  writing  devices.  Five  additional  CRT's  will  be  used  to  edit  AP's  trunk 
wires  filed  fron)  New  York.  The  nationwide  Interbureau  wire  in  Chicago  has  been  filed  with  a  CRT, 
one  of  about  50  AP  has  operating  around  the  country,  since  November,  In  the  foreground  are 
Jake  Booher  and  Eddie  Bradford  at  keyboards;  seated  behind  them,  Edward  J.  Dennehy,  night 
supervisor,  and  Dick  Stern,  a  general  desk  editor.  Standing  at  rear  are  Managing  Editor  Lou  Boc- 
cardi  and  Lynn  Sherr,  member  of  AP's  special  writing  team. 
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ANPA/RI  show 
promises  to  be 
‘the  biggest  ever’ 

The  1972  Production  Management  Con- 
feience,  sponsored  jointly  this  year  by  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  opens  Sunday  noon,  June  11,  and 
continues  through  Thursday  noon,  June 
15. 

All  technical  sessions  as  well  as  the 
exhibition  of  newspaper  production  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  at  the  New  West  Convention 
Hall  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  Sleeping  and 
eating  accommodations  have  been  set 
aside  at  13  hotels/motels.  The  Shelburne/ 
Dennis  Hotels  serve  as  co-headquarters 
for  ANPA/RI  and  officers  of  the  co¬ 
sponsoring  organizations. 

Peter  P.  Romano,  director  of  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Department,  pre¬ 
dicts  this  will  be  the  largest  daily  news¬ 
paper  conference  ever,  both  in  attendance 
and  in  the  amount  of  equipment  on  dis¬ 
play  in  125  exhibits. 

The  Atlantic  City  exhibition  will  be  one- 
third  larger  than  last  year’s  record  one 
in  Cincinnati. 

The  technical  program  comprises  four 
mornings  of  discussions  and  papers  on 
various  aspects  of  newspaper  production, 
including  an  updating  on  direct  printing 
and  pattern  plates.  The  moming-long 
workshop  sessions  on  composition,  press 
and  stereo,  photoengraving  and  offset,  will 
be  augmented  this  year  with  a  workshop 
on  editorial  problems.  The  special  session 
of  Thursday  morning  will  featuure  elec¬ 
tronic  tools  being  implemented  in  total 
editorial/production  systems  with  live 
demonstrations  of  how  they  work. 

Registration  will  be  $10,  payable  on  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  conference.  It  covers  all  con¬ 
ference  activities,  including  technical  ses¬ 
sions  and  the  exhibition.  Those  who  wish 
to  visit  only  the  exhibition  must  obtain 
badges. 

For  the  first  time  Editor  &  Publisher 
will  present  awards  to  the  best  exhibits. 

• 

Dr.  Guldin  appointed 
director  of  RIT  school 

Dr.  Mark  F.  Guldin,  coordinator  of  the 
graduate  program  in  printing  at  Roches¬ 
ter  Institute  of  Technology,  and  acting 
director  of  the  School  of  Printing  since 
July  of  last  year,  has  been  named  director 
of  the  school. 

Dr.  Guldin  will  be  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  all  School  of  Printing  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  500  undergraduate  and 
graduate  student  body. 
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Photon  unveils  new 
photocomp  series 

A  new  phototypesetter  featuring  an  in¬ 
tegral  keyboard  and  a  desk  console  has 
been  introduced  by  Photon  Inc.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Available  in  26  different  models,  the 
new  Compositor  series  can  mix  up  to  eight 
diffei’ent  type  faces  in  16  point  sizes,  has 
full  mixing  capability  and  a  maximum  896 
character  capacity.  Output  is  eight-inch 
wide  photosensitive  paper  or  film. 

The  unit’s  character  display  shows  up 
to  32  characters  at  a  time  with  indication 
for  upper  and  low  case  and  other  func¬ 
tions. 


Report  on  air  pollution 

The  Sydney  Morning  Herald  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  laboratory  on  its  premises  to 
provide  bulletins  on  air  pollution  levels. 

Apparatus  assembled  to  specifications 
laid  down  by  the  British  Standards  Insti¬ 
tution  is  operated  by  Ray  Macquart  and 
an  assistant,  Timo  Karaiste,  both  of  whom 
are  chemists. 

The  equipment  is  simple:  air  is  pumped 
via  a  smoke  filter  through  hydrogen 
peroxide  and  the  deposits  are  processed  in 
order  to  assess  the  levels  of  smoke  and 
sulphur  dioxide  pollution.  A  graph  and 
brief  commentary  explain  to  Sydney  res¬ 
idents  why  visibility  might  have  been  poor 
the  previous  day. 


NEW  OFFSET  PRESS... 
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Syracuse  newspapers’ 
new  plant  is  visited 

The  Syracuse  newspapers  hosted  the 
19th  annual  New  York  State  Mechanical 
Conference  in  Syracuse  May  6-7. 

There  w'ere  tours  of  the  new  newspaper 
facility  May  6,  followed  by  a  reception  for 
the  delegates  in  the  Hotel  Syracuse,  con¬ 
ference  headquarters.  Ronald  Schultz, 
Rome  Sentinel,  is  president  of  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

Speakers  during  the  Sunday  sessions 
included  E.  Blanton  Kimbell,  Research 
and  Development  Manager,  Associated 
Press;  Prof.  Charles  J.  Weigand  of  the 
College  of  Graphic  Arts  &  Photography, 
RIT;  Harold  Evans,  Hendrix  Electronics; 
Donald  Hendrickson,  pi-oduction  manager 
of  the  Jamestown  Post-Journal;  Michael 
Stern,  production  manager  for  the  Sy¬ 
racuse  papers;  Joseph  R.  Maynard,  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram;  and  Joseph  F.  Hacker,  photo¬ 
composition  director  for  William  J.  Keller 
Inc.,  Buffalo. 


New  page  proof  press 
from  Vandercook 

An  electrostatic  copying  system  that 
reproduces  full  newspaper  page  paste-ups 
(up  to  18"  X  26")  in  40  seconds  for  about 
10  cents  is  being  marketed  by  Vandercook, 
Division  Illinois  Tool  Works  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Called  Posi-Proofer,  the  unit  combines 
high  resolution  reproduction,  low  cost 
proofs,  speed,  easy  operation  and  low 
maintenance,  accorcling  to  Vandercook. 

Posi-Proofer  can  product  multiple  posi¬ 
tive  proofs  from  positive  original  materi¬ 
al,  photographs,  written,  printed  and 
drawn  originals  including  half-tone  and 
fine  line  drawings.  Proofs  of  any  size  up 
to  26"  can  be  made  with  no  paper  waste, 
because  copy  paper  is  roll-fed. 

No  special  darkroom  is  necessary’.  The 
machine  occupies  a  space  72"  wide,  30" 
deep  and  51"  high. 

Tal-Star  TIOOO  system 
in  California  daily 

The  Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star-Free 
Press  has  installed  a  Tal-Star  TIOOO  com¬ 
puter  system  in  the  process  of  converting 
from  hot-metal  to  photocomposition. 

The  Star-Free  Press  will  utilize  the 
TIOOO  system  for  the  production  of  news 
text,  displays  and  classified  ad  copy. 

A  feature  of  Ventura’s  system  is  a  roll 
in /roll  out  monitor  (program)  enabling 
the  integration  and  execution  of  a  variety 
of  business-oriented  programs. 

System  hard^ipre  features  a  32-K  com¬ 
puter,  multiple  disk  drives,  and  a  high¬ 
speed  line  printer.  Software  being  imple¬ 
mented  includes  Tal-Star’s  Modular  Uni- 
vei-sal  System  for  Typesetting  (MUST) 
and  Classified  Advertising  Production 
System  (CAPS). 
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nrstin  news  web  offset  inks 

More  printers  print  more  newspapers  with  U.S.  News  Web  Offset  Inks  than  any  other.  Why?  Because 
of  uniform  quality  that  means  superior  reproduction  and  trouble-free  press  runs.  With  the  widest 
choice  of  delivery  and  storage  systems.  Plus  engineering  services.  We’re  first  because  we  put  your 
needs  first. 

United  States 


343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

a  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation 


New  hot-type  system 
built  by  Master  Corp. 

Master  Sales  &  Service  Corp.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  new  product  line  aptly  named 
“Master  News  Speed  System”  for  letter- 
press  plate  production  in  magnesium  or 
zinc. 

The  system  is  designed  for  maximum 
metal  plate  production  for  the  direct 
newspaper  printing  field  or  pattern  plates 
for  stereotyping,  the  company  said. 

The  Master  News  Speed  System  in¬ 
cludes  the  new  “high  speed  printing  sys¬ 
tem,”  Dri-Veloper,  plate  stacker,  etcher, 
plate  w’ash-up  and  drier  and  final  stacker. 
The  system  has  the  capability,  with  two 
operators,  of  producing  a  page  every  2% 
minutes  (all  production  steps)  to  a  max¬ 
imum  production  rate  of  24  pages  per 
hour. 

Master  said  the  system  will  be  priced 
“very  economically  so  as  to  entice  a  news¬ 
paper  to  purchase  the  entire  system  and 
thereby  obtain  the  maximum  production 
capacity  possible.” 

Part  of  the  system  will  be  demonstrated 
at  the  ANPA/RI  Convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  June  11-15. 


Don't  just  wish  for  Compu^ 
graphics  and  faster,  better 
composition  at  lower  cost. 


Trade  in  Headliner, 
Justowriters,  etc. 


and  buy  or  lease  a 

COMPUGRAPHIC 
TYPESETTING  SYSTEM 


Phototypesetters 
for  text  matter 
Display  Type  Photosetters 

Keyboards  for  punched 
tape  or  direct  input 


Installation  service 
and  instruction  by 
factory  engineers. 

LEASE  or  BUY 
on  easy  terms 


PAPERS  for  all  COMPUGRAPHIC 

systems  in  stock,  spec.  178  &  138.  15%  dis¬ 
count,  check  with  order.  Prepaid,  Berlin, 

wis  orNYC  priced  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
USED  COLD  TYPE  MACHINES 

Headliners,  Morisawas,  Photon,  Foto- 
Type  Compositors,  and  other  cold  type 
setters  traded  for  Compugraphics. 
Write  for  list. 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP. 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis.  54923  •  414-361-0660 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  NYC  10010  •  212-691-9850 


SUBURBAN  home  of  the  Columbian  Newspapers  at  Coquitlam  in  the  Vancouver,  B.C.  area,  cost 
about  $1.5  million,  with  a  6-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press.  The  fully  automated  production  plant  covers 
34,000  square  feet  of  space. 


automatic  flying  switches.  The  Idab  Auto¬ 
matic  Flying  Switch  has  the  capability  of 
directing  a  stream  of  papers  to  either  of 
two  continuing  streams — on  the  fly.  That 
is,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  a  break  in 
the  stream  at  the  press  and  time  the 
switching  action  as  that  break  passes  the 
switch. 

The  two  press  deliveries  will  be  handled 
in  essentially  the  same  manner.  Each  de¬ 
livery  will  terminate  in  an  Idab  automatic 
flying  switch  normally  passing  the  paper 
stream  onto  an  existing  stacker.  Should 
the  stacker  malfunction  or  the  stream  be¬ 
come  umanageable,  the  flying  switch  will 
by  pass  the  newspaper  flow  to  a  down¬ 
stream  handfly  table.  Alternately,  either 
delivery  can  then  be  directed  to  a  third 
stacker  through  a  stream  converging 
switch. 

The  South  Bnmswick  order  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  such  Newsveyor  system  ordered  from 
Idab  by  Dow  Jones.  TTie  first  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  its  Cleveland  plant. 


Idab  conveyors 
to  Vancouver 
and  Dow  Jones 


Idab  of  America,  Miami,  Florida,  has 
taken  orders  for  its  Newsveyor  conveyor 
system  from  the  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian  and  from  the  Dow  Jones  Com¬ 
pany  for  its  South  Brunswick,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  plant. 

Late  spring  of  this  year  will  see  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  Newsveyor  system  to  the 
Columbian.  Output  from  the  press  will  be 
directed  to  the  mailroom  around  an  inter¬ 
vening  ink  mixing  room  in  an  unusual 
manner. 

Inasmuch  as  the  press  deck,  the  ink 
room,  and  the  mailroom  are  all  on  the 
same  floor,  one  Newsveyor  delivery  will 
drop  thi'ough  the  floor,  pass  underneath 
the  ink  room  and  then  up  into  the  mail- 
room.  The  second  delivery  will  include 
Idab  horizontal  conveyor  turns.  These  un¬ 
usual  conveyor  sections  accept  a  horizon¬ 
tal  delivery  of  papers,  pass  them  around  a 
turn  and  continue  them  on  without  chang¬ 
ing  lap  or  alignment.  Three  90°  horizontal 
turns  will  be  utilized  at  the  Columbian  to 
route  the  second  delivery  around  the  ink 
room  and  into  the  mailroom  to  terminate 
at  an  existing  stacker  alongside  the  first 
delivery  stacker. 

The  Newsveyor  will  be  of  the  variable 
frequently/variable  voltage  control  config¬ 
uration  in  which  all  mechanical  drive 
components  such  as  chains,  sprockets, 
etc.,  have  been  eliminated.  One-half 
horsepower  motors  will  drive  individual 
sections  of  the  Newsveyor,  synchronously 
with  press  speed. 

The  Dow  Jones  order  is  for  a  conveyor 
arrangement  which  includes  a  number  of 


Laminators  improve 
photo  reproduction 

Lamination  of  photographs  to  add 
greater  depth  and  clarity  while  also  pro¬ 
tecting  the  prints  is  a  new  application  of 
General  Binding  Corporation  laminators 
by  newspapers. 

Photo  lamination  makes  use  of  two 
kinds  of  GBC  laminating  film:  white 
opaque  on  the  back  and  clear  on  the  front. 
The  process  highlights  the  photo  for  bet¬ 
ter  reproduction.  It  also  converts  a  flimsy 
wirephoto  to  a  permanent  file  print  for 
repeat  use. 

The  most  frequently  used  laminator  for 
this  application  is  GBC’s  nine-inch  model, 
the  275LM,  a  desk-top  unit. 

Details  are  available  from  the  General 
Binding  Corporation,  Northbrook,  Ill. 
60062. 


PRINTING  PRESS  ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS  •  TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 


1  Sharman  Avanua,  Jartay  City,  N.J.  07307 
12011  6SV-6«Sb 
N.Y.  Phonal  (2121  267-337S 


• 

Earn-learn  program 
for  printing  students 

A  new  program  that  will  enable  stu¬ 
dents  studying  for  degrees  in  printing  to 
earn  a  large  part  of  their  college  educa¬ 
tion  costs  has  been  announced  by  the 
School  of  Printing  at  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Institute  of  Technology. 

The  Cooperative  Education  Program 
will  start  in  September  and  will  be  offered 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  students  entering 
their  third  year. 
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SYSTEMS” 


Pattern  plates  or  direct  printing  plates  —  now  LETTERFLEX  Systems  offers 
the  advantages  of  photocomposition  with  an  option.  The  new  LETTERFLEX 
Pattern  plate  is  accurate  and  hard.  It’s  the  fastest  route  to  top  quality  mats, 
even  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  operate  efficiently  combining  hot  metal  and 
photocomposition.  Choose  from  three  ways:  (1)  Go  photocomposition  and 
print  direct  from  LETTERFLEX  plates;  (2)  set  photocomposition  and  mold  mats 
from  LETTERFLEX  Pattern  plates;  or  (3)  combine  LETTERFLEX  and  hot  metal 
in  the  same  form.  Make  a  choice  and  save  time  and  money  with  LETTERFLEX, 
now  printing  more  than  20  leading  dailies.  Contact  LETTERFLEX  Systems, 
„  _  _  _  _  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Clarksville,  Maryland  21029. 

noW) 

photocomposition 
with  stereo, 
or  direct  plates. 


/ 


Equipment  cost  $153,000 
in  offset  shift  of  9,000  daily 


PRESS  ROOM 
Cottrell  V-15A  Press  (20 
pages  with  an  upper  former)  106,142 
Brown  Fiberline  Plate  Sink  325 

Brown  Mercury  Plate  maker  1,445 

nuArc  Light  Table  30"  x  40"  245 


Charles  and  George  Utter,  brothers 
and  co-publishers  of  the  Westerly  (R.I.) 
Sun,  converted  their  9,000  circulation  dai¬ 
ly  to  offset  and  cold-type  at  a  total  equip¬ 
ment  cost  of  nearly  $153,000,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  a  plant  annex. 

The  Sun  has  been  published  at  the  same 
Main  Street  address  since  1893  when  the 
paner  was  being  printed  daily  on  a  Cot- 
t^'ell  letterpress.  The  conversion  to  offset 
v.'as  made  with  a  new  five-unit  Cottrell 
V-15A. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Cottrell  plant 
is  located  on  the  outskirts  of  Westerly,  the 
paper  has  used  other  presses  between  the 
original  Cottrell  and  the  V-15A.  The  new 
offset  press  replaced  a  Duplex  tubular. 

The  new  press  is  equipped  with  an  up¬ 
per  former,  an  option  that,  according  to 
George  Utter,  “Gives  us  the  ability  to  put 
a  tabloid  in  the  second  section — or,  if  we 
wish,  we  can  run  a  40-page  tabloid  for 
special  events — and  add  a  quarter  fold.” 

The  normal  mode  for  the  Sun’s  editions, 
however,  is  either  a  16-page  or  20-page 
run,  on  a  six-day  basis.  To  do  this,  the 
newspaper  employs  53  full-time  people 
and  about  eight  part-timers. 

Column  dropped 

When  the  newspaper  made  the  switch 
to  offset,  the  eight-column  front  page  gave 
way  to  a  seven-column  format. 

Type  is  set  on  two  Compugi’aphic  2961’s 
and  two  CG  7200’s,  the  latter  for  headlin¬ 
ing.  The  darki’oom  area  contains  a  nuArc 
camera,  equipped  with  a  CK  Optical  re¬ 
duction  lens. 

The  switch  to  offset  was  delayed  in 
Westerly  because  of  space  limitations  in 


the  pressroom.  After  the  adjoining  prop¬ 
erty  was  acquired,  the  new  press  was 
shipped  by  Cottrell. 

George  Lazits,  pi-essman  on  the  Sun’s 
tubular  from  1924  to  1971,  retired  as  the 
switch  to  offset  was  effected.  In  his  47 
years  on  the  letterpress,  he  has  locked  up 
14,664  editions — for  a  total  run  of  over 
100  million  newspapers. 

The  total  cost  for  offset  and  cold-type 
conversion  equipment  came  to  $152,847. 
This  figure  is  broken  down  into  individual 
pieces  of  equipment  and  their  cost  in  the 
accompanying  list  (to  the  right)  : 


Quality  control  class 
set  June  26-28  at  RIT 

A  seminar  on  the  applications  of  quality 
control  for  reproduction  processes  in  the 
graphic  arts  industry  will  take  place  at 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Institute  of  Technology 
June  26-28. 

Sponsored  by  RIT’s  Graphic  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Center  (GARC),  the  program  is 
designed  to  show  graphic  arts  managers 
how  to  properly  select  and  use  quality 
control  measuring  instruments  and  de¬ 
vices,  and  how  to  apply  quality  control 
techniques  to  on-line  production  situa¬ 
tions. 

William  Siegfried,  the  Center’s  training 
director,  said  special  demonstrations  will 
show  participants  how  quality  control  can 
be  applied  to  incoming  material,  px-oduc- 
tion,  and  the  inspection  of  the  final  gi-aph- 
ic  arts  product. 


One  Operation 


GLUES 


TRIMS 


24,000  TV  Magazines  per  Hour! 

COLE  (Model  101)  Combination  Quarter-folder  with  two-knife 
trimmer,  and  vacuum  system  can  be  mounted  on  your  rotary 
press  to  produce  TV  magazines,  mini-tabs,  comics,  booklets, 
etc.  as  the  product  leaves  the  press. 


i  ■ 

».  -  4 

k  UuSw 

to  SW 

A  COLE  gluing  system  is  available 
for  your  press  to  glue  the  product 
as  it  comes  through  the  press 
and  over  the  former.  The  glued, 
folded  and  trimmed  product  de¬ 
livers  out  onto  the  conveyor  ready 
for  the  customer.  No  other  oper¬ 
ation  is  required. 

other  equipment 
available  for  rotary  presses: 

•  Double  Parallel  Folders 

•  Eighth  Folders 

•  Any  combination  of  operations 

•  Asbestos  Brake  Shoes  for  roll  stands 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1637  W.  Main  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73106  Phone  AC  405, 236-8841 


$108,157 


DARKROOM 

nuArc  Camera  3,981 

C.K.  Optical  Squeeze  lens  4,291 

MacBeth  Reflection  Densitometer  726 

GraLab  Timer  Model  300  37 

Aristo  Safe  Light  64 

nuArc  Sink,  washer,  viewer  940 

Developing  trays  52 

nuArc  Film  Storage  Cabinet  270 


Used  Agfa  Gevaert  Proof  Pi’ocessor  150 

$10,511 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
Star  Parts  Auto-perforater  2,704 

Home  Copy  Cutter  350 

14"  Schaeffer  waxer  350 

Two  9"  Schaeffer  waxers  @  $285  570 

Photo-composer  Compugi'aphic 

7200  with  keyboard  counter  5,400 

Photo-composer  Compugraphic  7200  4,950 
2961  7,950 

2961  7,950 

Spare  Parts  Kit  1,000 

Spare  Reader  850 

Seven  fonts  for  2961  @  $40  280 

17  fonts  for  7200  @  $60  1,020 

Nine  set  gears  @  50  450 

Three  cassetts  @  $75  225 

Two  width  plugs  @  $65  130 


$34,179 

$152,847 


W.  R.  Grace  develops 
pattern  plate  system 

The  Letterflex  Systems  division  of  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co.  has  announced  a  pattern 
plate  system  (for  use  with  conventional 
stereotype  operations)  in  which  a  patteim 
plate  is  produced  from  a  photographic  neg¬ 
ative,  a  conventional  mat  is  molded,  and 
stereo  duplicate  plates  ai-e  cast. 

The  system  was  said  by  Grace  to 
provide  another  alternative  for  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  which  desires  the  savings 
of  photocomposition  while  retaining  the 
economies  of  letterpress  printing. 

The  Letterflex  pattern  plate  also  facili¬ 
tates  transition  to  the  Letterflex  direct 
printing  system.  Sections  of  the  paper  can 
be  phased  into  photocomposition  gradually 
while  using  only  stereo  plates  on  press. 
This  avoids  mixing  stereo  and  high 
tolerance  shallow  relief  direct  plates  on 
the  same  press  unit.  When  conversion  to 
100%  photocomposition  and  dii-ect  printing 
takes  place,  the  same  pattern  plate  equip¬ 
ment  is  utilized  and  no  opei-ator  retrain¬ 
ing  is  required. 

The  pattern  plate  system  was  developed 
by  Grace  research  in  cooperation  with  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader  and  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier  and  Register. 
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Push  button  production! 
Get  great  black  and  white 
proofs  direct  from 
paste-ups  with  the  warren 
1826  Proofing  System. 

Don’t  wait  for  film,  or  tie  up  your  men  to  make  in-plant 
and  customer  proofs.  Now  anyone  who  can  push  a  button 
can  run  off  one  proof  or  hundreds  of  entire  newspaper  pages. 

Work  right  from  paste-ups,  and  get  fast,  full  size,  corrected 
page  proofs  .  .  .  proofs  for  customer  okay .  .  .  advance  proofs 
of  store  ads  for  p.o.p.  display.  Our  1826  electrostatic  proofing 
system  delivers  dry  1 8"  x  26"  sheets  in  40  seconds  or  less,  for 
only  about  lOd:  a  copy,  including  paper  and  toner.  Proofing 
machine,  electrostatic  paper  and  toner-all  from  a  single  source 
-are  yours  on  a  purchase  or  lease  basis.  Warren’s  1826  offers 
you  greater  speed,  better  quality  proofs  and  easier  maintenance 
than  units  at  more  than  twice  the  price.  There 
are  also  extra  advantages  from  roll  stock  and 
liquid  toner.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for 
samples  and  full  details. 


INSERT  copy  (paste-up,  SET  desired  length  and  PRESS  the  print  button, 

artwork,  an^hing  printed,  dial  number  of  copies.  Get  dry  proofs  in  seconds! 

written  or  drawn). 


9b 


Balanced  Systems 
your  key  to 
better  printing 


S.  D.  Warran  Company,  a  Division  of  Scott  Papor  Company 
225  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02101 


Show  me! 

■  Please  send  me 
a  sample  proof 

■  Send  new 
brochure  with  full 
details 

■  Have  your  local 
dealer  call 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


City 


State 


ZiD 

DEPT.  102-EP 


Extra  time,  cost 
of  nickel  plating 
can  be  justified 

Highlights  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Sentinel’s  use  of  nickel  plating  were 
presented  in  a  talk  by  the  paper’s  stereo¬ 
type  superintendent,  HKNKY  VOIGT,  to 
a  session  of  the  Great  Lakes  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  in  Cleveland.  Here 
are  excerpts: 

*  *  * 

The  Journal  Company  has  a  LaSalco 
Cyclcflex  nickel  i)lating  system  made  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  title  “automatic 
nickel  plating’’  is  just  an  effort  to  gla¬ 
mourize  our  operation,  although  it  is  auto¬ 
matic  in  most  respects.  Very  little  labor  is 
involved  compared  to  other  nickeling  sys¬ 
tems  that  I  have  observed. 

Why  nickel  plates?  Nickeling  is  an  ex¬ 
tra  operation  before  the  plates  can  be  sent 
to  the  pressroom.  So  the  extra  time  and 
expense  involved  must  be  justified.  Runs 
of  600,000  off  a  single  comic  plate  can  be 
made.  However,  the  plate  to  be  nickeled 
must  be  a  good  one.  We  find  the  best 
stereos  made  are  cast  off  of  no-pack  mats. 

One  man  maintains  and  operates  this 
machine.  We  add  another  man  or  two 
when  we  run  plates  direct  from  the  super- 
matics.  The  machine  can  nickel  plate  120 
plates  per  hour  or  about  two  per  minute. 
Our  hangers  take  comic  and  regular 


plates  without  change.  1000  to  1500  color 
plates  and  hundreds  of  black  are  nickeled 
each  week. 

Samples  of  the  plating  solutions  ai’e 
sent  in  for  analysis  every  month — the 
same  as  metal  samples.  Whatever  this  an¬ 
alysis  shows  is  needed  is  added  to  bring 
solutions  up  to  par.  We  use  nickel  chips  in 
baskets  not  anodes. 

The  stereo  plates  receive  a  thin  plating 
of  nickel  to  insure  hardness.  Nickel  plat¬ 
ing  is  used  mostly  for  casts  printing 
R.O.P.  color.  Sometimes,  regular  stereo 
casts  for  long  run  supplements  are  nick¬ 
eled  to  avoid  changing  press  plates  in  the 
middle  of  a  run.  The  nickel  preseiwes  the 
quality  of  the  plates  and  slows  the  rate  of 
wear.  If  this  wasn’t  done,  the  fine  high¬ 
light  areas  on  the  plates  would  soon  break 
down  and  reproduction  would  deteriorate. 

After  completion  of  the  nickeling  oper¬ 
ation,  plates  are  fed  back  into  the  convey¬ 
or  system  at  this  special  coding  station. 
They  arrive  at  the  nickeling  station  with¬ 
out  code  marks  and  can  now  be  dispatched 
through  regular  plate  handling  channels 
to  the  desired  destination. 

• 

Elected  CP  chief 

Gabriel  Gilbert,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Quebec  City  daily  Le  Soldi,  has 
been  elected  i)resident  of  the  Canadian 
Press.  At  a  news  conference,  Gilbert  de¬ 
scribed  the  role  of  the  102  member  news 
cooperative  as  providing  accurate  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public  so  they  can  act  on 
social  problems. 


Gravure  printing 
business  booms 

The  output  of  the  gravure  printing  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  U.S.  reached  almost  three 
billion  dollars  in  1971,  according  to  the 
Gravure  Technical  Association. 

Rotogravure  new'spaper  supplements, 
national  consumer  magazines,  packaging 
materials  and  labels,  wall  coverings,  floor 
coverings,  etc.  accounted  for  $2.8.‘l  billion 
in  1971,  which  was  a  gain  of  more  than  28 
peicent  over  the  $2.1  billion  in  1968.  In 
1965  the  total  was  $1.5  billion. 

Publication  printing,  including  Sunday 
supplements  and  newspaper  preprints, 
was  tbe  largest  segment,  accounting  for 
$1.2  billion  of  the  total  in  1971.  Circula¬ 
tion  of  rotogravure  supplements  in  1971 
totaled  5.8  billion  copies. 

The  business  in  preprints  for  newspa¬ 
pers  went  from  $7.5  million  in  1962  to 
$18.2  in  1968  and  slipped  off  to  $14.2  mil¬ 
lion  last  year. 

Production  engineer 
for  Cincy  Enquirer 

Appointment  of  James  J.  Brown  as  pro¬ 
duction  engineer  for  tbe  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  was  announced  by  Francis  L. 
Dale,  president  and  publisher. 

Brown  has  been  assistant  production 
manager  of  the  Detroit  News  since  1967. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  a  field  engineer  for 
the  Goss  Company. 
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Sixty  rolls  an  hour  move 
at  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib 

By  James  B.  Shaffer 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 


A  9,300  ton  newsprint  storage  and  pro¬ 
cessing  facility  has  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company  and  we  are  now  able  to 
store  over  a  month’s  supply  of  paper, 
stacked  eight  rolls  high  in  a  new  ware¬ 
house  across  the  street  from  our  main 
building  in  downtown  Minneapolis.  To  our 
knowledge,  this  is  the  first  eight-high 
stacking  operation  in  the  world. 

The  warehouse  is  linked  to  the  main 
plant  by  means  of  an  under-street  pro¬ 
cessing  area.  Tow  conveyors  from  this  un¬ 
der-street  area  provide  a  continuous 
stream  of  newsprint  to  the  presses. 
Eighty  forty-foot  boxcars  can  be  accom¬ 
modated  on  two  parallel,  indoor  tracks. 
From  the  boxcars  to  the  presses,  there  are 
only  tw'o  activities  which  require  a  human 
operator. 

Briefly,  here  is  what  our  new  roll  han¬ 
dling  system  does: 

Rolls  are  removed  from  the  boxcar  by 
clamp  truck  and  placed  on  belt  conveyors 
which  automatically  convey  them  to  12 
foot  reciprocating  lifts.  The  lifts  lower 
the  rolls  to  the  storage  floor  where  they 
are  conveyed  to  or  through  the  storage 
area.  Manned  stacker  cranes  with  vacu¬ 


um-type  roll  grabs  are  used  for  storage. 
From  the  storage  area,  rolls  are  conveyed 
to  an  under-street  station  where  they  are 
downended,  unwrapped,  and  temporarily 
stored  in  a  rolling  position  on  two  sloped 
docks.  From  this  under-street  staging 
area,  they  are  automatically  loaded  onto 
tow  cars  and  conveyed  through  a  tunnel 
into  the  reel  room,  which  is  the  basement 
of  the  press  room. 

Up  to  68  inches 

Newsprint  rolls  handled  by  this  facility 
are  40  inches  in  diameter  and  29,  43%  or 
58  inches  wide.  They  weigh  approximately 
900  pounds,  1,350  pounds,  and  1,800 
pounds  respectively.  If  needed,  however, 
rolls  of  the  same  diameter  but  up  to  68 
inches  wide  and  weighing  up  to  2200 
pounds  may  be  handled  on  this  system. 

Here,  more  specifically,  is  how  the  rolls 
are  handled  through  the  system : 

At  the  indoor  rail  dock,  a  clamp  truck 
operator  shuttles  back  and  forth  between 
the  boxcars  and  belt  conveyors  which  run 
the  length  of  the  dock.  The  belt  conveyors 
automatically  feed  the  rolls  into  one  of 
two  vertical  reciprocator  conveyors  which 


lower  rolls  to  the  storage  floor.  The  reci- 
procators  have  live  roller  beds  for  auto¬ 
matic  loading  and  unloading.  The  recipro- 
cators  discharge  to  the  turntables  which 
transfer  the  rolls  90°  to  one  of  two  paral¬ 
lel,  floor  level,  belt  conveyors.  They  in 
turn  feed  rolls  to  or  through  the  vertical 
roll  storage  area.  With  an  experienced 
crane  operator,  a  two  man  crew  can  re¬ 
ceive,  convey  to  the  warehouse  floor,  and 
stack  60  rolls  an  hour. 

When  rolls  are  being  stacked  or  un¬ 
stacked  by  the  crane,  the  crane  operator 
controls  the  feeding/ receiving  belt  from 
the  cab  of  his  crane.  Thus,  the  conveyors 
can  be  used  to  bring  rolls  to  or  from  the 
crane  operator,  thereby  reducing  the 
number  of  crane  motions  required  to  stack 
or  unstack  rolls.  The  crane  picks  up  the 
kraft  paper-wrapped  roll  by  means  of  vac¬ 
uum  clamps.  The  stacks  are  built  up  to 
eight  rolls  high  without  a  rack  or  any 
other  support.  As  a  result,  we  are  able  to 
store  over  10,000  rolls  on  less  than  16,000 
square  feet  of  warehouse  floor. 

The  belt  conveyors,  which  bring  paper 
to  the  vertical  roll  storage  area,  continue 
through  to  the  end  of  the  warehouse.  Here 
they  feed  turntables  which,  in  turn,  feed 
belt  conveyors  leading  to  the  stripping 
area.  Thus,  the  stripping  area  is  fed  by 
the  same  conveyors  regardless  of  whether 
the  rolls  come  directly  from  the  boxcars 
or  from  the  cranes.  In  the  stripping  area, 
a  downender  lays  the  rolls  over  onto  their 
sides  and  feeds  them  to  a  manned  strip¬ 
ping  station.  At  the  stripping  machine, 
the  trough  roller  conveyor  drops  away 
{Continued  on  page  49) 


....  smoother...  deeper...  more  uniform ...  more  dependable. 


Burgest  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032 
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Equipment  options 

{Continued  from  page  39) 


along  the  way)  to  a  computer  or  typesetter 
with  self  contained  logic. 

OCR  usage  w’ill  be  given  a  boost  when 
and  if  the  wnre  services  overcome  some 
basic  difficulties  experienced  in  trying  to 
convert  printers  to  an  OCR  readable  type. 

Video  display  tenninals  made  their 
newspaper  debut  three  years  ago,  mainly 
for  editing  and  copy  reading  purposes. 
But  it  was  quickly  realized  that  VDT’s 
are  applicable  to  copy  generation,  and 
some  new’spapers  and  the  wure  seiwices 
are  taking  that  route. 

The  VDT  market  is  expanding  rapidly. 
Thei’e  are  over  50  manufactui’ers  now  sel¬ 
ling  VDT  units,  mostly  for  electronic  data 
processing  applications,  but  several  of 
these  will  enter  the  graphic  arts  market 
as  time  progresses. 

The  trend  in  terminal  development  is 
away  from  the  general  unit  to  units  with 
specific  applications.  VDTs  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  copy  generation,  for  classified 
ad  taking,  and  for  display  ad  work,  have 
or  will  in  the  near  future,  reach  the 
market. 

This  diversification  has  also  been  evi¬ 
dent  in  OCR  applications.  The  actual 
units  themselves  have  not  changed  radi¬ 
cally  but  an  increasing  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  are  being  found  for  them. 

C.un  be  mixed 

While  OCRs  and  VDTs  can  compete  for 
the  input  market  they  can  at  the  same 
time  be  very  compatible  in  the  newspaper 
environment  as  the  two  main  components 
in  an  electronic  system — the  OCRs  hand¬ 
ling  the  input  with  the  terminals  used  for 
editing  and  copy  reading. 

A  third  electronic  input  mode  is  the 
electric  typewriter  hard-wired  (no  tape) 
to  the  computer,  usually  with  a  VDT 
providing  editing  functions.  It’s  not  a 
mode  currently  used  by  many  newspapers. 
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The  underlying  prerequisite  for  all 
three  modes  is  that  the  originator  of  the 
copy,  i.e.  the  reporter,  ad  taker  must  util¬ 
ize  a  new  type  of  machine  to  generate 
copy.  The  question  that  still  remains  to  be 
fully  answered  is  how  readily  the  conver¬ 
sion  will  be  made. 

Another  question  still  in  the  answering 
stages  is  the  affects  of  labor  on  equipment 
purchases  and  usage.  In  the  long  run  la¬ 
bor  relations  may  well  dictate  for  some 
newspapers  how  deeply  they  go  into  elec¬ 
tronic  technology. 

Conference  a  barometer 

The  yearly  ANPA/RI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference,  this  year  in  Atlantic 
City  June  11-15,  is  always  a  reasonable 
barometer  when  measuring  equipment 
trends. 

In  consideration  of  numbers  alone  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  year’s  PMC 
will  have  on  exhibit  no  fewer  than  nine 
video  display  terminals  from  as  many 
manufacturers.  The  number  last  year  was 
three  and  not  only  has  the  number  in- 
ci-eased  but  the  range  of  applications  has 
increased  as  w'ell. 

There  will  be  but  one  more  OCR  on 
exhibit  (four  total)  this  year  than  last 
but  there  will  be  four  new  manufacturers 
of  phototypesetters  exhibiting  hardw'are. 

Phototypesetting,  the  grand  old  man  of 
the  new'  technology,  is  in  itself  a  micro¬ 
cosm  of  the  equipment  industry  in  gener¬ 
al. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  but  a  few, 
vei*y  expensive  (w’ith  limited  applica¬ 
tions)  units  on  the  market.  But  the  field 
now  has  over  50,  cheaper,  but  versatile, 
units  competing  and  they’re  aimed  at  ev¬ 
ery  newspaper  from  the  small  w'eekly  to 
the  metro  daily. 

Competition  and  simplification  have 
served  to  bring  the  price  of  photocomp 
units  dowm.  Once  only  purchasable  for 
$40,000  and  up,  they  can  now  be  had  for 
under  $10,000. 

The  competition  is  fierce  in  the  photo¬ 
comp  field  and  there  may  w'ell  be  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  drop-outs  in  coming  yeai’s.  But 
at  the  same  time  there  are,  waiting  (or 
should  w'e  say  developing)  in  the  wings, 
new  entries  into  the  field. 

The  systems  approach 

Equipment  buying  has  always  been  a 
piecemeal  undertaking  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  piecing  together  the  proper  sys¬ 
tem  lying  with  the  user. 

Recognizing  this,  a  number  of  compan¬ 
ies,  and  this  wdll  be  seen  on  a  small  scale 
at  the  Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence,  will  be  pushing  the  “.systems  ap¬ 
proach’’  to  buying. 

The  individual  components  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  continue  to  come  from  separate 
manufacturers  but  one  company  will  put 
it  all  together  for  marketing  purposes. 

This  one-stop  shopping  concept  gives 
the  user  the  chance  to  put  his  systems 
together  from  one  supplier  but  more  im¬ 
portantly  the  responsibility  for  seiwice 
lies  with  one  source,  not  as  many  sources 
as  the  user  has  pieces  of  equipment. 

The  underlying  strain  running  through 
all  of  the  electronic  equipment  available  is 
of  course  the  computer. 

This  indispensable  tool  also  has  seen  an 
upsurge  in  the  number  and  versatility  of 


models  available.  The  computer  orienta¬ 
tion,  whether  internal  computers  or  exter¬ 
nal,  will  be  most  evident  at  the  PMC. 

The  exhibit  area  of  the  conference  this 
year  will  contain  a  remarkable  number  of 
companies  which  are  not  only  new  to  the 
show  but  new  to  the  new'spaper  industry 
in  general.  Not  surprisingly,  a  good  many 
of  them  deal  in  one  way  or  another  with 
electronics. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  too  that  there 
will  be  at  least  four  plastic  plate  systems 
on  display  in  Atlantic  City.  Last  year 
there  were  two.  It’s  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  plastic  plate  technology,  aimed  at  the 
letterpress  newspaper,  is  coming  of  age. 

But  there  are  indications  too  that  offset 
printing  is  entering  a  new  era.  The  old 
circulation  limitations,  thought  to  be  in¬ 
cumbent  with  this  form  of  lithographic 
printing,  are  no  longer  valid. 

The  circulation  limit  for  offset  was,  not 
long  ago,  thought  to  be  75,000,  but  now 
papers  with  upwards  of  a  half  million 
circulation  are  being  turned  out  on  offset 
presses  and  the  ANPA/RI  itself  is  in  the 
preliminary  stages  of  a  study  of  high 
speed  offset  components. 

Something  else  to  look  for  at  the  Con- 
feience  and  elsewhei’e  is  an  increased 
number  of  companies  marketing  equip¬ 
ment  for  envirenmental  control. 

Attention  to  this  topic,  of  course,  was 
underlined  by  the  passage  last  year  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
(OSHA)  which  is  applicable  to  over  four 
million  businesses  in  the  U.S.,  all  newspa¬ 
pers  plants  included. 

• 

Goss  sales  office 
moves  to  Tarrytown 

The  Goss  division  of  MGD  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems,  North  American  Rockwell,  has 
moved  its  Eastern  sales  staff  to  new 
offices  in  Tarrytown,  New  York. 

Jesse  Strong,  Goss  manager-eastern 
sales,  and  his  sales  force  are  now  located 
at  150  White  Plains  Road,  Tarrytown, 
New  York  10591.  Goss  fonnerly  occupied 
offices  at  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City. 

In  addition  to  Strong,  the  Goss  sales 
force  in  the  New  York  territory  includes 
William  Schulke,  Mike  Potempa,  George 
Derby,  Paul  Dickinson  and  James 
Schmidt. 

Change  at  GompuScan 

Robert  A.  Leonard,  named  as  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  CompuScan 
Inc.  He  replaces  Marvin  Weiss,  who  will 
continue  as  a  director,  vicepresident  and 
treasurei',  concentrating  his  activities 
with  CompuScan  in  technological  areas. 
Leonard,  was  associated  with  Internation¬ 
al  Telephone  &  Telegraph  in  executive 
posts  from  1962  to  1969,  and  from  1965  to 
1969  was  president  of  the  I.T.T.  Data  Ser¬ 
vices  Division.  Until  joining  CompuScan, 
he  was  a  senior  vicepresident  of  Comput¬ 
ing  and  Softwave  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  and 
president  of  its  C&S  Information  Process¬ 
ing  Co.  subsidiary. 
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60  rolls  an  hour 

{Continued  from  page  47) 


leaving  the  roll  supported  on  two  parallel 
drums.  Then  two  operators  with  long- 
bladed  knives  actuate  one  of  the  drums  to 
rotate  the  roll  while  they  cut  off  the  ends 
of  the  wrapper.  After  slitting  the  wrap¬ 
per  longitudinally,  they  again  rotate  the 
roll  to  pull  off  the  side  wrapper. 

We  anticipate  that  when  maximum  ca¬ 
pacity  is  achieved,  a  two  man  stripping 
crew  can  pi-ocess  60  rolls  per  hour. 

When  the  stripper  operators  signal  that 
they  have  finished  with  the  roll,  the  rest 
of  the  process  is  automatic.  The  trough 
roller  section  rises  and  conveys  the  roll  to 
a  turntable  which  turns  90  degrees  to  the 
left  or  right,  depending  the  direction  of 
the  newsprint  end  flap,  and  feeds  onto  a 
third  trough  roller  section.  From  this  sec¬ 
tion  the  roll  is  ejected  sideways  by  means 
of  an  air-powered  kicker  onto  one  of  two 
transfer  cars.  As  it  approaches  the  trans¬ 
fer  car,  the  roll  is  slowed  by  a  bi’aking 
device  and  stopped  by  a  special,  shock 
absorbing  stop.  The  transfer  car  carries 
the  striped  roll  to  a  predesignated  aisle 
on  a  long,  sloped  dock  where  stripped, 
ready-to-use  rolls  are  stoi’ed.  When  the 
transfer  car  reach  the  designated  aisle, 
the  table  tilts  and  the  roll  rolls  off  of  the 
transfer  car. 

•Separate  dock 

Each  transfer  car  serves  a  separate 
storage  dock.  One  of  the  ti'ansfer  cars  has 
a  built-in  180°  turntable  which  assures 
that  the  loose  flap  of  the  newsprint  will 
lay  over  the  top  of  the  roll  rather  than 
unwind  beneath  it. 

After  it  rolls  halfway  down  the  dock — 
about  3.T  feet — each  roll  is  slowed  by  a 
special  braking  device  which  assures  that 
it  can  be  adequately  stopped  by  an  escape¬ 
ment  at  the  bottom  of  the  aisle.  A  total  of 
about  3;i0  rolls  can  be  stored  on  the  two 
sloped  docks. 

Rolls  are  transferred  from  the  docks  to 
the  presses  by  means  of  tow  cars  which 
are  programmed  with  magnetic  probes  to 
identify  a  certain  type  of  roll.  Empty  tow 
cars  are  automatically  routed  from  the 
presses  to  one  of  two  loading  stations. 

Here  they  are  automatically  loaded  with 
stri))|)ed  rolls  from  the  storage  docks. 

When  an  emi)ty  tow  car  arrives  at  the 
loading  station,  one  of  the  escapements  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sloped  aisles  releases 
the  approi)riate  roll  onto  a  trough  belt 
conveyor.  The  belts  convey  the  rolls  to  a 
troughed  lolh'r  tijiping  section  which  tii)s 
each  roll  sideways  into  a  similar  parallel 
section  mounted  between  the  arms  of  a 
centering  device.  Here  the  roll  is  automat¬ 
ically  centered  and  tii)iiod  again  onto  the 
waiting  tow  conveyor  car.  After  it’s  load¬ 
ed  the  car  is  automatically  conveyed  uj)  a 
ramped  tunnel  into  the  reel  room.  Rolls 
can  be  sent  into  the  reel  loom  at  a  max¬ 
imum  peak  rate  of  five  rolls  per  minute, 
although  the  present  typical  i>cak  is  about 
•“I  rolls  jier  minute.  About  50  rolls  are  now 
accumulated  on  two  cars  in  the  reel  room, 
but  it  is  possible  to  automatically  accumu¬ 
late  more  than  75  loaded  tow  cars. 
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OUT  OF  SIGHT,  on  the  left,  is  an  eight-roll  high  pile  of  newsprint  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune.  On  the  right  is  a  conveyor  leading  from  the  unloading  area.  One  clamp  truck  feeds  two 
vertical  reciprocators  at  the  same  time.  Maximum  speed  of  feeding  rolls  to  warehouse  floor  is 

60  per  hour. 


with  only  four  men.  Furthermore,  since 
we  have  a  supjdy  of  up  to  o-'lO  ready-to- 
use  rolls  on  the  sloped  docks,  we  can  feed 
pajier  to  the  reel  room  with  a  single  man. 
Thus,  most  of  our  boxcar  unloading  and 
roll  sti  ii)j)ing  can  bo  done  on  the  day  shift 
even  though  we  need  to  feed  the  leel  room 
at  night.  All  conveyois  and  roll  handling 
devices,  with  the  excejjtion  of  the  stacking 
cranes,  from  the  receiving  dock  through 
the  rolling  storage  dock,  were  engineered 
and  manufactured  by  Standard  Conveyor 
Company.  The  cranes  were  manufactured 
by  Conco,  Inc.;  and  the  in-floor  tow  line 
conveyor,  troughed  belt  conveyors  and 
centering  devices  were  built  by  Link-Belt, 
Division  of  FHC  Corporation. 


Distinguished  grad 


The  University  of  Alabama  Journalism 
Department  has  presented  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Alumnus  Award  to  James  W. 
Hall  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association. 


Two  paper  mill  unions 
agree  on  merger  plan 

The  executive  boards  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers  and  the  United  Pa- 
permakers  and  Paperworkers  have  agreed 
to  terms  of  a  merger. 

If  the  merger  is  approved  by  delegates 
at  union  conventions  in  August  at  Denver, 
the  resulting  345,000-member  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  known  as  the  Uniteti  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Paperworkers  International 
Union. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement,  Joseph 
Tonelli,  president  of  the  Pulp  Sulphite 
International,  will  become  president  of 
the  new  union.  Harry  Sayre,  president 
of  the  Papermakers  International  Union, 
w'ill  become  senior  executive  vicepresident 
and  L.  H.  Lorrain,  Canadian  director  of 
IBPSPPMW,  will  become  executive  vice- 
president. 

• 

Editor  is  designated 
for  readers’  contact 

Appointment  of  executive  editor  Mark 
Harrison  as  the  public’s  “personal  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  newsroom’’  to  ensure 
fairness  and  accuracy  in  the  news  was 
announced  by  the  Toronto  Star. 

Beland  Honderich,  publisher,  said  the 
appointment  “will  give  readers  one  cen¬ 
tral  person  to  deal  with  on  all  matters 
involving  fairness  or  accuracy  and  he  will 
insure  that  they  get  satisfaction.” 

In  addition  to  handling  readers’  com¬ 
plaints,  Harrison  will  write  articles  criti¬ 
cizing  and  examining  the  newspaper’s 
news  coverage  and  discuss  problems  of 
news  gathering. 

Harrison,  47,  joined  the  Star  in  1949 
and  has  had  a  wide  range  of  reportorial 
and  administrative  assignments. 


Libel  ruling 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


apology’  it  subsequently  published  as  it 
did  to  the  original  story. 

“As  to  the  apology,  it  was  reasonably 
fair — except  that  it  did  not  refer  to  the 
Williams  allegations — but  it  should  have 
been  announced  in  headlines  and  placed  in 
the  right  upper  corner  of  the  paper,”  An¬ 
derson  stated. 

“That  was  where  the  original  story  ap¬ 
peared.  The  apology  w’as  on  the  bottom 
left  hand  corner  of  page  one. 

“The  simple  concept  of  ‘fair  play’ 
makes  it  incumbent  on  the  publisher  to 
apologize  in  ‘headlines’  if  he  has  libelled 
in  ‘headlines,’  ”  said  Anderson,  who  ruled 
that  the  brothers  were  libelled  in  the 
headline  as  well  as  in  the  story. 

Anderson  also  discussed  the  question  of 
privilege  in  relation  to  reporting  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  legislature  committee  but 
held,  that  the  report  is  “clearly  not  fair  or 
accurate.” 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

\l\0 

Addressoqraph  Multigraph  ... 

35y4 

Berkey  Photo  . 

l»4i 

18% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

WU 

14'/, 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg . 

571/4 

55'/4 

Cowies  Communications  . 

10'/, 

»% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

3l'/i 

30'/, 

45'A 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

47 

Dayco  Corp . 

20% 

!»'/, 

Digital  Equipment  . 

85% 

8I'/4 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

II4'/4  11514 

Eltra  Corp . 

37'/, 

35% 

Fairchild  Camara  . 

35'/, 

33% 

Foote,  Cone,  Balding  . 

II 'A 
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Gannett  Co . 

74 

70% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

44'/, 

43 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  . 

521/4 

52% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

53'/, 

53% 

Inmont  . 

13 

12% 

International  Paper  . 

37'/, 

35% 

Interpublic  Group  . 

241/4 

25% 

Jefferson-Pilot  Corp . 

4S'/, 

44'/, 

31% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

31% 

Knight  Nawspapors  . 

421/4 

43'/, 

North  American  Rockwell  ... 

31 'A 

31 'A 

Richardson  Co . 

17 

15% 

Ridder  Publications  . 

301/4 

2»'/, 

Singer  . 

»l 

89% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

15'/, 

15'/, 

Sun  Chemical  . 

55% 

30 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

44'/, 

Time  Inc . 

54 

54 

Times  Mirror  . 

54 

551/4 

Wells  Rich  Greene  . 

21'/, 

21'/, 

White  Consolidated  . 

251/4 

23'/, 
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Compugraphic  Corp . 

17% 

20 

Domtar  . 

13 

13'/, 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

23'/, 

23'/, 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

27% 

25'/, 

Media  General  . 

44'/4 

41% 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

34'/4 

34'/, 

Millmaster  Onyx  . 

14 

13% 

New  York  Times  . 

IfA 

18% 

PKL  Co . 

51/4 

5% 

Washington  Post  . 

34'/, 

32'/, 

Wood  Industries  . 

IB'A 

I7'/4 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Altair  . 

4% 

4'/, 

American  Financial  Corp . 

34'/, 

34 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

37'/4 

35'/, 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 

13 

13 

Com  Corp . 

7'/, 

Compuscan  . 

T'/4 

4% 

Datascan  . 

11% 

10% 

Doremus  . 

T% 

9% 

Dow  Jones  . 

47% 

47% 

Downe  Comm . 

12'/, 

12 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

27% 

28 

Grey  Advertising  . 

14'/, 

15% 

Harte  Hanks  . 

24% 

24'/, 

Multimedia  Inc . 

42'/, 

Needham,  Harper  t  Steers  ... 

22% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

53% 

57'/, 

Photon  . 

12% 

11% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

24% 

23'/, 
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Abitibi  . 

B'A 

8% 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

20% 

21 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

171/4 

17% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  . 

25 

24'/, 

Southam  Press  . 

22 

21% 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

33'/, 

33'/, 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

45 

44 

Downe  plans  offering 

Downe  Communications  Inc.,  publisher 
of  Family  Weekly  and  other  periodicals, 
has  registered  a  secondary  offering  of  1.7 
million  shares  of  its  common  stock  valued 
at  about  $20  million.  Edward  R.  Downe 
Jr.,  chairman,  will  offer  450,000  shares, 
leaving  him  with  1,501,368  of  the  5,046,- 
228  shares  outstanding.  None  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  will  accrue  to  the  publishing  compa¬ 
ny. 

• 

A  correction 

The  list  of  “public  company”  newspa¬ 
pers  (E&P,  April,  22)  incorrectly  showed 
the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  News  under  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers.  It  should  have  read 
Huntsville  (Tex.)  Item. 


Panax  Corp.  pays 
initial  dividend 
with  record  net 

The  board  of  directors  of  Panax  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Michigan  newspaper  publishing 
firm,  declared  a  cash  dividend  of  one  and 
a  half  cents  a  share  for  shareholders  of 
record  April  28,  payable  May  12. 

In  announcing  the  first  cash  dividend 
paid  by  the  company,  president  John  P. 
McGoff  said,  “This  initial  dividend  is  an 
indication  of  our  concern  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  made  in  Panax  by  our  shareholders. 
We  hope  to  continue  the  dividend,  even 
improve  it,  but  future  payments  obviously 
will  depend  upon  the  company’s  financial 
condition  and  future  outlook  at  the  time.” 

The  board  also  voted  to  ask  sharehold¬ 
ers  to  approve  a  one  for  five  combination 
of  shares  of  Panax  common  stock,  coupled 
with  an  increase  in  par  value  from  $1  to 
$5  per  share,  at  the  company’s  annual 
meeting  on  May  30. 

“This  move  is  being  made  in  an  effort  to 
enhance  the  marketability  of  Panax  stock 
and  facilitate  its  acceptance  by  various 
stock  quotation  services  and  financial  pub¬ 
lications,”  McGoff  declared. 

Panax,  which  publishes  seven  daily  and 
15  weekly  newspapers  in  Michigan,  re¬ 
ported  a  net  income  of  $1,390,453,  or  32^ 
per  share,  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1971,  up  from  a  net  of  $168,906,  or 
per  share,  in  1970.  This  included  extraor- 
dinarj’  items  in  amount  of  $1,114,920,  or 
26^  per  share. 

Net  operating  ihcome  was  at  a  record 
high  of  $261,093,  or  6<  per  share,  in  1971, 
more  than  11  times  greater  than  the  oper¬ 
ating  net  of  $23,950  in  1970. 

Buying  printing  firm 

Panax  Corporation  announced  it  has 
reached  an  agreement  in  principle  to  ac¬ 
quire  by  merger  Keystone  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  an  offset  printing  company  in 
Detroit.  Included  in  the  proposed  merger 
is  Wayne  Graphics  Publishing  Services, 
Inc. 

Keystone  prints  a  number  of  weekly 
newspapers  and  also  advertising  supple¬ 
ments  and  circulars  for  Detroit  retailers. 
The  Melius  Newspapers,  seven  Panax- 
owned  weeklies,  are  printed  at  the  Key¬ 
stone  plant  which  has  21-web-offset  press 
units,  sheet  fed  presses,  and  bindery 
equipment. 

Panax  presently  owns  a  large  offset 
printing  plant,  Inco  Graphics,  in  Mason, 
Mich.,  where  it  prints  25  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  TV  guides,  monthly  periodicals  and 
booklets. 


Stock  quotation 

The  stock  quote  for  Booth  Newspapers 
in  the  E&P  story  (April  22)  failed  to  take 
into  account  a  two-for-one  split  of  shares 
effected  last  August.  The  year-ago  figure 
should  have  been  $17,  with  $39  for  this 
year. 
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THERE'S  NO  MYSTIQUE 
ABOUT  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Public  Relations  is  a  practical,  straightforward 
activity  which  strives  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  understanding,  respect  and 
cooperation  between  an  organization  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  publics. 

a 

The  difference  between  a  highly  successful  public 
relations  program  and  one  that  is  elusive,  ephem¬ 
eral  and  hard  to  evaluate  is  people  — the  people 
who  direct  the  function. 


Through  a  code  of  professional  standards,  contin¬ 
uing  education,  seminars,  workshops  and  volumes 
of  printed  data,  the  7,000  people  who  are  members 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  degree  of  competence  which  makes  PRSA 
membership  the  hallmark  of  a  truly  professional 
public  relations  executive. 


PRSA  members  are  qualified  experts  in  indentify- 
ing  and  solving  problems  throughout  the  total 
public  relations  spectrum  including  public  affairs 
programs,  effective  publicity  methods,  employee 
communication,  shareholder  relations,  community 
involvement  and  the  evaluation  of  public  atti¬ 
tudes. 


Their  talents  develop  the  public  understanding  and 
corporate  good  will  so  vital  to  American  enterprise. 

For  information  about  the  Society,  its  purposes  and  publi¬ 
cations,  write  to  Dr.  Robert  O.  Carlson,  President,  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  845  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022  or  telephone  212-751-1940 
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Computer  programs 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

computer  at  the  beginning  of  each  month, 
gives  the  customer  name,  telephone  num¬ 
ber,  total  owed  and  for  how  long,  all  bro¬ 
ken  down  into  cun-ent  accounts,  30  days 
past  due,  60  days  past  due  and  90  days 
past  due. 

Equipped  with  the  aging  list,  a  credit 
supervisor  now  either  telephones  or  writes 
each  past-due  account  on  a  systematic  ba¬ 
sis.  She  has  the  authority  to  approve  or 
disapprove  new  ads,  within  specified 
guidelines  on  the  basis  of  the  customer’s 
known  payment  history. 

With  the  computerized  aging  list  86 
percent  of  our  advertising  accounts  are 
now  on  a  current  basis  (less  than  30 
days),  compared  to  70  percent  with  the 
manual  accounting  system.  Past-due  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  reduced  roughly  as  fol¬ 
lows:  from  15  percent  down  to  8  percent 
for  30  days  past  due;  fi'om  9  percent 
down  to  5  percent  for  60  days;  and  from  6 
percent  to  2  percent  for  90  days  past  due 
(the  really  difficult  group  for  any  news¬ 
paper). 

The  15  percent  improvement  in  current 
accounts  alone  has  speeded  up  cash  flow 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  rental  of 
System /3.  The  savings  obtained  by  all  the- 
other  computer  programs,  many  of  them 
difficult  to  put  in  dollar  terms,  are  in 
addition  to  this  improvement  in  cash  flow. 


Circulation  reports 

developed 


at 


Circulation  reports 
MDJ/NNI  include: 

•  Weekly  Circulation  Report,  which 
prints  out  the  number  of  copies  for  home 
delivery,  rack/street  sales  and  mail  for 
each  day,  returns,  percent  return,  unpaid 
copies,  file  copies  and  even  copies  unac¬ 
counted  for.  The  daily  average  is  com¬ 
pared  to  the  daily  average  a  year  ago. 


SPEAKING  O  F  CO-OP 
ADS!  ACB  audits  upwards 
of  $250,000,000  in  newspa¬ 
per  co-op  ads  annually.  We 
serve  more  than  350  adver¬ 
tisers.  On  many  accounts 
ACB  pays  the  dealer  with 
our  own  bank  checks.  ACB’s 
“Automatic  Payment  Plan” 
eliminates  the  need  for  co¬ 
op  invoices  or  tear-sheets. 
Simplifies  co-op  advertising 
procedures  —  builds  addi¬ 
tional  linage. 

W*  read  every  daily 
newspaper  advertisement 

i^THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Park  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jones  Street 


with  the  daily  change  and  percent  change 
printed  out.  To  help  management  evaluate 
shifts  in  circulation,  this  report  also  in¬ 
cludes  information  on  weather;  press 
start  and  press  clear  time  (could  reduced 
sales  be  caused  by  late  clear  time?) ; 
whether  or  not  a  process  color  photo  ap¬ 
peared  above  the  fold;  and  type  of  head¬ 
line — local,  state,  or  national. 

•  Monthly  Circulation  Report,  includ¬ 
ing  information  such  as  circulation  re¬ 
venue  in  the  month  and  year-to-date  com¬ 
pared  to  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

•  Averaging  Report,  which  provides 
the  MDJ  circulation  manager  with  a  mon¬ 
thly  review  by  dealer  of  the  total  daily 
draw  over  the  number  of  publishing  days 
to  give  monthly  averages  for  ABC.  Better 
supervision  of  and  communication  with 
dealers  is  made  possible  by  a  complete, 
up-to-date  record  of  sales  and  growth  pat¬ 
terns. 

•  Cashiers/ Aging  Report,  including 
current  charges  for  each  dealer  and  any 
balance  forward.  Based  on  the  draw 
sheets,  each  rack  dealer  receives  a  weekly 
computer-generated  bill;  adult  motor  car¬ 
rier  routes  are  billed  monthly. 

The  Rack  Inventory  Report,  which  is 
generated  by  one  of  the  circulation  pro¬ 
grams,  prints  out  each  rack’s  key  code, 
when  it  was  purchased,  where  is  is  lo¬ 
cated,  the  dealer  it  is  assigned  to,  and  the 
last  reconditioning  date.  The  report  flags 
reconditioning  dates  beyond  a  fixed  max¬ 
imum  so  that  the  dealer  can  be  informed. 

The  Weekly  Newsprint  Tonnage  & 
Waste  Report  generated  on  System /3 
provides  data  for  our  report  to  ANPA  for 
its  quarterly  summary.  The  newsprint  and 
waste  weighing  program,  which  we  start¬ 
ed  about  two  years  ago,  used  to  be  partic¬ 
ularly  difficult  when  done  manually  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extremely  small  percentages 
in  waste  figures.  Now,  it  is  done  entirely 
by  computer. 

Data  processing  organization 

Special  Program  Run  Sheets,  prepared 
by  Gary  Baker,  have  simplified  operations 
of  the  computer.  Each  sheet  describes  the 
program,  what  needs  to  be  done  before 
starting  the  computer  run,  where  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  required  progi-am  and  data  cards, 
the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  loaded 
into  the  computer,  and  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  cards  after  the  run  has  been 
completed. 

At  this  point,  we  feel  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  deal  in  introducing  the 
computer  into  our  business  office.  We  have 
the  same  staff  of  seven  in  our  accounting 
depai-tment  as  before  (only  two  of  them 
directly  concerned  with  the  computer). 

Retail  and  classified  advertising  re¬ 
venues  have  increased  32  percent  and  28 
percent,  respectively,  for  the  Marietta 
Daily  Journal  and  Neighbor  Newspapers 
over  the  last  year.  In  the  same  period, 
there  has  been  an  8  percent  increase  in 
circulation  of  the  Marietta  Daily  Journal. 

• 

M.E.  for  World  Almanac 

George  E.  Delury,  a  reference  work  edi¬ 
tor  and  scholar  in  history  and  literature, 
has  been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
WORLD  ALMANAC.  He  had  been  seiz¬ 
ing  as  editor-in-chief  of  “Deadline  Data 
on  World  Affairs,’’  a  McGraw-Hill  publi¬ 
cation. 
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Guild  strike  is  over 
at  Fall  River,  Mass. 

An  agreement  ending  a  95-day  strike 
has  been  reached  by  negotiators  for  the 
Fall  River  Herald  News  and  the  local  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild. 

Negotiators  said  the  new  contract  will 
give  topscaled  newsmen  a  $50  a  week 
raise  over  the  life  of  the  agreement  to  a 
$230  weekly  salary  as  of  July  1, 1973. 

The  Guild  called  the  strike  of  104 
newsmen  and  advertising  and  circulation 
department  employes  January  31. 

The  Herald  News,  experiencing  a  strike 
for  the  first  time  in  its  100-year  history, 
continued  publishing. 

For  Eclectic  shoppers 

A  new  column  in  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Sunday  Post-Dispatch  is  entitled  “The 
Eclectic  Shopper.”  Written  by  staff  writer 
Patricia  Rice,  it  is  all  about  the  best  buys 
on  particular  categories  of  merchandise 
from  many  different  sources.  Post 
Dispatch  editors  debated  use  of  the  title, 
but  apparently  decided  its  readers  were  as 
“eclectic”  as  anyone  ai'ound. 
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PUTTING  ON  AN  ACT,  MAGICWISE— Irving 
"Doc''  Desfor,  an  amateur  magician,  performed 
for  Associated  Press  colleagues  attending  his  re¬ 
tirement  party.  Desfor,  42  years  with  AP,  will 
continue  to  write  the  column,  "Camera  Angles", 
which  he  has  done  since  1948. 

Area  apartment  map 
supported  with  ads 

David  W.  Feldman,  classified  advei-tis- 
ing  sales  manager  for  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-l'nion  and  Knickerbocker  News- 
Union-Star,  offers  this  prescription  for 
plus  linage  in  the  “dynamic”  apartments- 
for-rent  classification: 

Have  your  artist  prepare  a  map  of  the 
circulation  area,  spotting  the  apartment 
colonies  with  their  respective  logotypes; 
Center  the  map,  preferably  with  a  color 
background,  in  an  eight-column  page;  sell 
individual  ads  (keyed  to  the  map)  to  the 
rental  agents  on  a  13-time  contract. 

The  Albany  papers  sell  the  ads,  12  on 
each  side  of  the  map,  at  the  flat  rate. 
Once  set,  the  page  remains  the  same  for 
the  entire  run. 
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BDllthii  users... 

Buyers  of  newspaper  space  developed  NCA 
specifically  for  their  own  use. 

Since  the  first  issue  in  1958,  newspaper 
planners  and  buyers  have  actively  set  the 
editorial  direction  of  NCA.  They  tell  us  what 
information  they  need  and  how  it  should  be 
arranged  and  presented.  Out  editors  merely 
translate  their  suggestions  into  print. 

After  fourteen  years,  they’re  still  adding 
refinements,  polishing  rough  edges;  even  in¬ 
corporating  major  revisions  as  need  dictates. 

And  we  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way. 


pr  key  prospects 

Each  NCA  advertiser  is  assured  as  nearly 
personal  contact  with  newspaper  planning/ 
buying  influences  as  the  printed  word  can 
offer.  Your  ad  is  your  best  salesman  pitching 
each  of  your  prospects  every  time  he  or  she 
shows  any  interest  in  newspapers  —  your 
newspaper  market,  your  newspaper  or  group. 

Your  NCA  ad  is  a  once  a  year  investment 
in  a  salesman  who  works  day  in  and  day  out 
all  year.  How  many  salesmen  can  claim  to 
reach  over  6,000  prospects  (all  paid  subscrib¬ 
ers)  —  most  of  whom  are  responsible  for 
hundreds  of  newspaper  buys  a  year? 

NCA  users  don’t  skim.  They  puli  informa¬ 
tion  out  of  NCA  —  source  recommendations 
to  it.  They  plan  . . .  they  buy. 

NCA  may  not  be  the  only  way  to  reach 
newspaper  buying  influences  ...  but  it’s  the 
most  stable  foundation  from  which  to  build 
a  truly  productive  campaign. 


Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis 
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Young  carriers 
key  to  growth 
in  circulation 


Adult  cai'riers  and  computerized  collec¬ 
tions  will  never  provide  newspapers  with 
the  progressive  growth  they  have 
achieved  with  the  Little  Merchant  Plan 
during  the  past  100  years. 

Through  the  present  system  of  Little 
Merchant  distribution  newspapers  will 
some  day  reach  a  point  where  parents 
will  pay  them  to  allow  their  children  the 
opportunity  to  join  a  “newspaper  carrier 
organization.” 

Those  are  some  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
presse<l  to  Editor  &  Pvblisher  by  Tony 
J.  Delmonico,  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Neu's,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

The  remarks  were  prompted  by  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Midwest  Circulation  Managers 
conference  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  published 
Dy  Editor  &  Publisher  April  1. 

Delmonico  challenged  newspaper  circu¬ 
lators  to  look  ahead  at  what  is  facing  the 
distribution  of  newspapers. 

“For  too  many  years,”  he  said,  “we 
have  not  been  willing  to  look  at  and  stand 
up  for  what  is.  In  fact,  in  some  instances 
we  are  only  giving  lip  service  to  some¬ 
thing  we  evidently  don’t  believe  in.” 

Backbone  of  circulation 

Delmonico  said  his  remarks  were  direct¬ 
ed  at  the  “Independent  Young  Merchant 
Plan,  the  method  of  delivery  which  has 
been  the  backbone  of  circulation  growth 
for  over  100  years.” 

In  the  Denver  promotion  man’s  opinion 
the  newspaper  caiTier  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  and  precious  commodity  the  circula¬ 
tion  man  possesses. 

“Our  future  depends,”  he  said,  “upon 
our  ability  to  maintain  our  present  system 
of  newspaperboy  distribution — the  last 
frontier  of  our  youth. 

“Newspaper  distributors  should  fight  to 
keep  that  last  frontier.  We  should  be  sell¬ 
ing  the  serv  ices  we  are  presently  provid¬ 
ing  the  independent  carrier-salesman. 
Where  in  today’s  world  can  anyone  re¬ 
ceive  such  a  fortune  in  life  experiences. 
The  answer  is — nowhere.” 

Delmonico  said  newspaper  circulators 
must  become  aggressors.  If  present  laws 
limit  the  operations,  “then  let’s  start  lob¬ 
bying  for  new  laws.” 

He  said  the  newspaper  circulation  busi- 


Gates  Oliver,  display  advertising  manager  and 
Phil  Stout,  market  research  manager  for  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  examine 
and  discuss  a  Golden  Years  issue. 

ness  is  the  only  industry  in  the  world 
which  provides  our  youth  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  capably  face  the  space  age  of 
their  future.  Many  organizations  do  fine 
jobs  in  this  respect,  but  newspapers  have 
a  natural  setting. 

Successful  former  carriers 

“There  is  nothing  fake  about  this  natu¬ 
ral  setting,”  he  continued.  “There  are  no 
exploitation  features  whatsoever.  If  there 
were,  then  why  do  we  consistently  pick  up 
our  products  to  find  that  former  newspa- 
perboys  are  in  key  positions  of  leadership 
throughout  the  world.  Their  experiences 
as  newspaper  carriers,  by  their  own  self¬ 
admission,  helped  pave  their  way  to  suc¬ 
cess.” 

Delmonico  said  that  on  the  minus  side 
“we  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  training 
required  to  adequately  prepare  our  per¬ 
sonnel  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  today’s 
youth.  The  district  manager,  advisor, 
counselor  or  distributor  needs  the  techni¬ 
cal  skills,  knowledge  and  solicitous  atti¬ 
tude  required  to  sell  our  independent  mer¬ 
chant  pi’ogiam.” 

He  said  it  is  circulators’  job  to  start 
fighting  to  preserve  what  no  other  indus¬ 
try  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  and  “stop 
adjusting  and  adapting  what  we  know  is 
good  for  the  sake  of  change  alone.” 

In  Delmonico’s  opinion,  while  affluent 
parents  of  today  can  give  their  children 
financial  security,  love,  affection  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  parents  have  failed  miser¬ 
ably  when  it  comes  to  teaching  their  off¬ 
spring  real  life  values — the  fundamentals 
of  life  and  business,  and  the  experiences 
that  stimulate  thrift,  self-confidence,  de¬ 
pendability,  and  orderliness. 

• 

Reporter  in  state  job 

Berl  Schwartz,  25,  former  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  repoi-ter  specializing  in 
youth  affairs,  has  been  named  director  of 
communications  for  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
surance  Department  at  $15,387  a  year. 
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Nostalgic  pages 
helping  to  close 
circulation  gap 

“People  haven’t  changed,  just  the 
times.” 

Proving  the  truth  behind  an  old  maxim, 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  produced 
a  series  of  special  issues  entitled  “Golden 
Years.”  The  series  reproduced  old  front 
pages  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times. 

The  idea  for  the  series  began  almost  a 
year  ago  as  market  research  manager 
Phil  Stout  and  display  advertising  manag¬ 
er  Gates  Oliver  discussed  “doing  some¬ 
thing  new  to  solve  some  old  problems.” 

The  problem,  three-pronged,  began  with 
circulation  studies  that  indicated  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Times  subscribers  was  lowest 
among  young  adults  and  elderly  citizens. 

In  keeping  with  the  newspaper’s  policy 
of  community  service,  a  way  was  needed 
to  stimulate  additional  readership  in  these 
two  divergent  audiences.  In  combination 
with  these  two  goals  the  solution  also 
needed  to  generate  interest  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  for  the  advertiser. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  seemed  to  lie 
in  the  public’s  love  of  “nostalgia.” 

Original  papers  were  temporarily  re¬ 
moved  from  the  file  room  which  holds 
copies  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  dating  back 
to  1893.  The  engraving  department  then 
shot  negatives  of  the  pages,  reducing  each 
page  somewhat  in  length  and  width  to  fit 
the  current  8  column  format. 

The  rare  file  copies,  which,  of  course, 
had  already  been  stored  on  microfilm, 
were  then  carefully  returned  to  the  files. 

Beginning  in  January,  the  first  of  the 
special  issues  appeared.  It  was  the  “Ex¬ 
tra”  run  on  Oklahoma’s  Statehood  in 
1907,  tailor-made  to  appeal  to  an  Oklaho¬ 
ma  audience. 

The  issues  were  based  on  famous  front 
pages  from  approximate  five-year  inter¬ 
vals,  and  covering  such  significant  events 
as  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I,  and  the  death  of  Will 
Rogers  and  Wiley  Post. 

The  inside  pages  continued  the  stories 
from  the  front  page  and  made  up  a  vig¬ 
nette  of  life  and  world  happenings  during 
that  period. 

Advertising  response  to  the  special  sec¬ 
tion  was  significant.  The  smallest  ad  sold 
was  one-quarter  page. 

The  range  of  “Golden  Years”  was 
broad,  covering  sports,  fashions,  home- 
owner  tips,  human  interest  stories  and 
life  styles  of  the  period. 

Every  editorial  word  was  fi’om  a  story 
published  in  an  original  newspaper  from 
the  files,  preserving  the  writing  style  in 
vogue. 

The  front  page  of  each  section  was 
“yellowed”  by  color  printing  to  enhance 
the  aged  effect.  The  original  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man  or  Times  mast  heads  were  used.  All 
body  type  was  reset  for  legibility,  but  was 
made  to  match  the  original  type  face  as 
closely  as  possible. 
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Yoakum  stretches 
his  humor  column 
to  twice-a-week 

Robert  Yoakum,  who  launched  his  week¬ 
ly  humor  column  about  a  year  ago,  has 
geared  up  to  two-a-week. 

A  native  of  Phoenix,  who  now  works 
out  of  Lakewood,  Connecticut,  Yoakum  at 
one  time  shared  a  by-line  with  Art  Buch- 
wald  in  the  European  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  “Mostly  About 
People.”  Yoakum,  then  city  editor  of  the 
paper,  had  been  with  the  Reuters  bureau 
in  Paris. 

Buchwald  once  began  a  piece:  “Some 
time  ago  we  used  to  write  a  column  in 
Paris  with  a  fellow  named  Robert 
Yoakum.  Mr.  Yoakum  disappeared  from 
Paris  and  we  inherited  the  column  and  his 
typewriter.”  Since  then,  Yoakum  ob¬ 
served,  “Ml*.  Buchwald  has  obviously  put 
the  typewriter — an  old  Woodstock — to 
good  use.” 

Yoakum  returned  to  the  United  States, 
failed  in  efforts  to  launch  a  news  maga¬ 
zine,  and  then  wrote  magazine  articles — 
“serious,  well-researched,  detailed,  accur¬ 
ate,  lengthy,  and  usually  dealing  with  eth¬ 
ics  in  contemporai*y  America — in  other 
words,  the  kind  of  piece  for  which  there  is 
almost  no  market  at  all.” 

He  has  explained  his  return  to  the  hu¬ 
mor  column  as  “envy  over  Buchwald’s 
success,  finger  fatigue  brought  on  by 
typing  long  articles,  and  a  feeling  that 
humor  is  in  short  supply — in  that  order.” 

His  column  runs  in  the  London  Sunday 
Times,  which  gives  him  a  1.5  million  cir¬ 
culation  right  there. 

The  columnist,  his  wife  Alice,  and  three 
school-age  children  live  in  the  Lakeville 
area — population  about  3,000 — and  his 
office  is  also  there.  The  mailing  address  is 
“Lakeville,  Conn.  06039.” 

• 

Grads’  gifts  sought 
to  endow  J-school 

The  second  phase  of  an  effort  to  raise  a 
$670,000  endowment  for  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communications  is  under  way. 
The  first  phase  started  last  summer,  and 
by  late  March  the  endowment  had  reached 
$142,000.  Donations  came  from  a  group  of 
corporations  in  the  communications  indus¬ 
try  and  a  few  individuals. 


Harris  will  syndicate 
his  humor  features 

Dick  Harris,  a  California  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  established  his  own  syndicate  to 
distribute  humor  features  including  “How 
To  Take  The  Fun  Out  Of  Golf,”  and  “How 
To  Be  A  Super-mother.”  Offices  of  Harris 
&  Associates  Publishing  Division  are  at 
18781  Via  Palatino,  Irvine,  Calif. 

The  publishing  division  is  an  outgrowth 
of  his  PR  operation  which  represents  a 
number  of  education-oriented  clients. 

“How  To  Take  The  Fun  Out  Of  Golf” 
was  introduced  last  year  by  Golf  IVorld 
magazine.  The  series  has  been  adapted  to 
newspaper  sports  pages. 

“How  To  Be  A  Super-mother,”  a  satire 
on  modern  mothers,  was  designed  to  fit 
into  the  new  scope  of  the  Womens/Fami¬ 
ly/Society  sections  of  newspapers. 


‘Winner  Williams’  i 

comic  features  | 

hlack  children 

“Winners  Williams”  is  a  comic  strip 
created  originally  for  black  children  and  . 
run  exclusively  in  the  Black  Dispatch  of 
Oklahoma  City  for  the  first  year. 

Since  last  September,  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  has  been  using  the  strip 
created  by  Dr.  Hall  Duncan,  assistant 
professor  of  advertising  design  at  Central 
State  University,  Edmond,  Oklahoma. 
Harold  Trulock,  managing  editor  of  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Press,  has  announced  he 
will  run  “Winner”  on  an  experimental  ba-  : 
sis.  ; 

The  strip  was  created  at  the  invitation 
of  John  Dungee,  editor  of  the  Black 
Dispatch,  with  the  main  purpose  of  giving 
black  children  someone  to  Identify  with  on 
the  comic  page.  “Winner”  is  a  confident,  : 
fun-loving  child;  and  there’s  a  pig-tailed 
girl  named  Vanessa,  and  Elgin,  a  little 
boy  frequently  seen  carrying  around  an 
old  tire.  Supportive  roles  are  taken  by 
both  white  and  Indian  children. 

Don  Heath,  a  black  cartoonist,  has  been 
awarded  the  first  Winner  Williams  Schol¬ 
arship  in  Cartooning  and  Advertising  Art 
and  is  being  trained  to  produce  “Winner” 
for  the  Black  Dispatch  and  to  assist  in 
production  of  the  strip  for  interested 
newspapers. 

With  his  wife  and  children.  Dr.  Duncan 
worked  for  a  decade  in  the  Methodist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Service  in  Africa,  and  while  there  ’ 
was  art  director  for  the  Methodist  press, 
a  school  teacher,  visual  aids  consultant  to  i 
industry  and  a  university  research  officer. 
He  also  did  cartoon  strips  in  the  Congo 
and  South  Africa. 

“Home  cooking  is  iike  iove.  its  styie 
personaiizes  the  mistress  of  the  house” 

— from  fhe  Brighfesf  food  Column  Going 

By  ROBERT  COURTINE  of  Paris 

Stuff  Syndicate  Sfrvicf 

161  Mills  Pond  Road  St.  James,  NY  11T80  (516)  584  5970 


takes  the  mystery  out  of  the 
stock  market  for  newspaper 
readers.  His  DAILY  INVESTOR 
question-and-answer  coiumn 
has  a  brightiy  readabie  styie 
that  makes  ciear  the  fundamen- 
tai  as  weii  as  the  compiicated. 

(S  Q.  and  A.s  plus  1  Mutual  Funds 
Calumn  each  week) 
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LIFE’S  LIKE  THAT 

By  Fred  Neher 

(Daily  panel  and  Sunday  page) 
Available  in  camera  ready  copy 


UNIIEO  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
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Arts  and  Sports 


{Conthiurd  froDi  page  15) 


fiuestioiip.  She  admits  she  could  do  her  joh 
hotter  “if  I  wore  twins  or  triplets.” 


No  jirowth  ill  >lii(T 


Olio  resiiondont,  Richard  T.  Banks  of 
the  Charloifr  (X.C.)  Obftrrvcr,  notes  the 
growth  of  the  arts  assifrnment  with  no 
concomitant  growth  in  staff  holii.  “For  Ifi 
years  I’ve  done  reviews,  interviews  and 
jiromotion  stories  on  music  and  drama  as 
well  as  movies — alone.  Too  much  for  one 
person  now  with  1.5  million  persons  in 
circulation  area,  hut  no  chanpe  in  the  re¬ 
viewing:  set-np.  Simply  impossihle  to  do 
all  that  should  he  done  at  height  of  sea¬ 
son.” 

8.  Pli’cme  check  the  ciiJfuroI  creiitK  goiir 
1)111)1  r  )'eg»hn'hi  I'crieics:  ('n))cc)-t:i  <0  rcc/- 
fo/s  (01);  Th<(ii)'ic(it  /nYx/ncfhin.s  (ill); 
Bullet  (78)  ;  Modi  )-7)  (Ui)icc  (70)  ;  P)ii))t- 
i))g  eyhlhili(»)ft  (70);  T,ite)-ii)'g  rciiiU))gfi 
(11)  Lcrf)i)-ei^  (nn);  \on-co))i))ie)'ci(tl 
til)))K  (28);  C<>)»»i<)'ciiil  (72);  .Vonc 

of  the  dhove  ( 1 ) . 

This  answer  was  snriirisingly  positive. 
However,  some  editors  agreed  with  the 
lirevailing  ojiinion  of  concert  managers 
that  there  is  often  too  little  advance  cov¬ 
erage  of  an  artistic  attraction  to  make 
even  extensive  reviewing  meaningful.  It’s 
fine  to  philosophize  that  a  good  review 
will  hring  back  a  larger  crowd  next  time, 
hut  that  assuniiition  doesn't  mean  much  to 
a  concert  manager  who  may  not  have  a 
“next  time'’  if  jieople  are  not  jiersuaded  to 
coiiK'  in  the  lu're  and  now  during  these 
times  of  marginal  oiieration. 

Whatever  the  strengths  or  weaknesses 
among  news|)ai)ers,  the  next  question 
showed  that  the  radio  and  television  peo¬ 
ple  are  far  less  conceriK'd  about  keeping 
listeiieis  and  viewers  informed  about  cul¬ 
tural  matters  than  are  their  counteriiarts 
in  print. 

0.  f/o/c  oftc))  do  god)'  local  iw/i'o  ond 
TT  fttat!o»)7  )eeirii'  c)ilt)i)-al  ere»fs?  Regx- 
liD'hi  (lb);  Occaxiodiill)/  (•’;’,);  SeldoDi 
(:!4)  ;  .Y.  re,-  (15)  ;  .Vo  local  TV  (5). 


Worii-oiil  trilogy 


Radio  and  television  are  seldom  criti¬ 
cized  nowadays  for  being  over-cieative. 
Would  it  not  he  wise  for  broadcasters  to 
add  even  brief  hut  regular  coverage  of  the 
aits  to  their  worn-out  trilogy  of  “news, 
weather  and  siiorts” — the  “coffee,  tea  and 
milk”  of  the  airwaves?  It’s  unfair  to 
many  listeners  and  viewers  to  jirovide 
them  with  information  about  an  artist  of 
great  ability  only  if  he  somehow  gets  in¬ 
volved  in  “hard”  news  through  controver¬ 
sy  or  scandal. 

10.  Hna-  )),ach  iaipact  docs  goar  paaer 
hare,  1hro)igh  stodes  avd  ads,  ix.  hnildixg 
C)-nads  for  calta)-al  erexts?  Coxsideralde 
(f)7);  So)xe  (27);  Little  (0);  Nnxe  (0). 

While  some  editors  indicated  they  could 
not  judge  the  answei'  to  this  question  ac¬ 
curately,  most  of  them  obviously  believed 
that  they  had  much  to  do  with  generating 
audiences.  Any  rational  reader  must  rec¬ 
ognize  that  newsiiapers  greatly  influence 
crowd  size  at  a  ballgame.  It’s  true  also  of 
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concerts.  As  part  of  a  discussion  in  one  of 
my  journalism  classes  just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  many  students — without  my  prompt¬ 
ing — even  argued  that  newspapers  and 
the  mike  media  had  become  conscious  or 
unconscious  partners  or  promoters  of  in¬ 
tercollegiate  and  professional  athletics  by 
virtue  of  the  space  they  give  over  to  these 
events.  Significantly,  not  one  student  even 
suggested  that  such  advocacy  had  ever 
been  suspected  in  the  arts. 

11.  Do  gox  believe  it  i.s  part  of  goxr  job 
to  ,xai)ttaix  or  elevate  jxiblic  taste  ix  the 
orbs.M'es  (81)  ;  .Vo  (12). 

Daniel  Webster  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
fixi)-er  made  some  specific  comments  on 
(Questions  10  and  11.  He  said,  “Promoters 
tell  us  ads  in  the  Sunday  Inquirer  pull 
strong  respon.se.  I  personally  doubt  that 
an  intei'view  contributes  to  the  number  of 
people  who  will  buy  tickets  to  see  the 
jierson  interviewed.”  Most  managers 
would  disagree;  any  advance  story,  they 
think,  adds  to  the  size  of  an  audience. 

Of  Question  11,  Webster  said,  “.\s  mu¬ 
sic  critic,  I  constantly  assess  the  (piality 
and  value  of  a  new  jiiece,  a  program,  a 
ballet  etc.  Tliis  supiilies  readers  with  a 
scale  of  values  to  comiiare  their  own 
against.  In  this  way,  we  may  be  doing 
something  about  taste,  although  I  don’t 
think  this  is  an  imiiortant  iiart  of  my 
work.  I  don’t  sec  my.self  as  the  arbiter  of 
taste  here,  but  one  voice  among  many.” 

Piililii’  ta>le  or  ourM-lves 

Gerald  Wade  of  the  0>xaha  H'or/d- 
Hi  ,-al,l  jirovides  an  interesting  comment; 
“I  jiassed  this  among  those  of  us  who 
write  about  the  various  cultural  events. 
We  agree  generally  on  the  answers, 
though  I  sonndimes  wonder  if  we  write  to 
elevate  public  taste  or  merely  write  for 
ours'dves  and  hope  that  it’s  enteitaining 
and  enlightening  and  interesting  enough 
to  gain  us  some  readers.” 

Question  12  merely  a.sked  each  resiiond- 
ent  whether  he’d  like  a  copv  of  the  com¬ 
pilation.  Only  nine  said  No,  81  Yes. 

That’s  it  for  the  questionnaire.  The 
comments  ]irovided  much  of  the  punch  and 
rounded  out  what  I’d  asked  for. 

One  unidentified  editor  said  flat  out, 
“Your  jnirpose  and  direction  of  investiga¬ 
tion  impossilile  to  determine.”  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  some  thought  I  had  gored  a  noisy 
ox — or.  perha])s,  the  wrong  one.  Some  of 
them  thought  I  was  trying  to  reduce  or 
cui  tail  sjiorts  coverage. 

Don  Vorphal  of  the  Appletox  (Wis.) 
I‘',st-Cresc(  7,t,  for  examjile,  laid  it  on  me 
this  way:  “.Sjioits,  like  it  or  not,  is  and  is 
likely  to  remain  more  jioinilar  in  numbers 
than  the  arts.  Should  we  make  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  activities  thousands  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  about  deserve  less  coverage  than 
events  a  few  hundred  care  about?  It’s 
unrealistic  to  believe  so.” 

Maybe  the  “thousands  vs.  the  hun- 
ilreds”  concept  is  a  chicken-or-egg  matter. 
1  >0  people  read  sports  news  because  that’s 
what  they’re  truly  intco'ested  in  or  are 
they  interested  in  sports  because  they 
can’t  avoid  reading  so  much  of  it  in  their 
newspapers  or  seeing  so  much  of  it  on 
TV?  In  either  event,  I  was  not  out  to  do  a 
hatchet  job  on  athletics,  merely  to  meas¬ 
ure  art  and  sports  coverage  as  they  com¬ 
pete  for  “soft  news”  space. 


Perhaps  the  hottest  single  reaction 
came  from  J.  Ralph  Cooper  of  the  Chat- 
tayiooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free  Press  He 
asked:  “Why  the  absurd  comparison  to 
sports?  This  is  asinine.  What  has  one  to 
do  with  the  other?  I  like  the  arts  AND 
sports.  You  don’t  cram  art  or  sports  down 
the  public’s  throat.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
faulty  comparison.”  Sorry,  Mr.  Cooper,  if 
I  touched  a  nerve.  Realistically  and 
dispassionately,  of  course,  any  editorial 
selection  is  likely  to  “cram”  something 
down  a  reader’s  throat.  He  can  read  only 
what  an  editorial  team  chooses  to  let  him 
read.  Faulty  comparison  or  not,  there’s 
manifestlv  much  more  sports  space  to 
“cram”  full  of  coverage  every  day  than 
there  is  arts  space — or  else  the  bulk  of  9(1 
art  page  editors  can’t  read  well  or  can’t 
count  column  inches  accurately. 

Nil  prriinont  criticism 

Two  perceptive  but  unidentified  editors 
passed  along  quotes  I  must  incorporate 
into  future  classes  in  Critical  Writing. 
One  said,  “Culture  outside  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  is  still  a  bad  word  to  most 
newsmipers.  They  prefer  reviews  and  ap- 
ineciations  but  no  pertinent  criticism  in 
the  best  sen.se.”  Sad  hut  true! 

The  other  takes  a  contrary  hut  equally 
wise  stand:  “Critics’  opinions  are  being 
que.stioned  today  as  they  haven’t  been  for 
a  long  time.  Sometimes  the  anti-critic 
views  are  Pharisaical  and  not  pleasant  to 
receive,  but  even  this  kind  of  response 
indicates,  I  think,  an  increase  in 
awareness  by  audiences  and  a  healthy 
sense  that  participation  counts.” 

There  were  other  comments,  pro  and 
con,  that  I’d  like  to  share.  One  editor 
complains,  “If  cultural  events  deserved 
large  coverage  in  terms  of  reader  inter¬ 
est.  it  (sic)  would  find  snace.”  That’s  a 
nice  theory,  often  expounded  but  not  real¬ 
ly  supported  by  art  page  editors  or  con¬ 
cert  managers. 

Does  Roberta  Peters  deserve  large  cov¬ 
erage?  Or  Eileen  Farrell,  Witold  Mal- 
cuzynski,  Andre  Watts,  Daniel  Baren¬ 
boim,  The  National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf, 
the  Alwin  Nikolais  Dance  Theatre?  Of 
course  they  do.  Did  they  get  more  than 
routine  coverage?  Not  in  Salt  Lake  City — 
and  probably  not  in  many  other  places 
either.  Contrary  to  the  above  challenge, 
such  space  has  vot  always  been  forthcom¬ 
ing  in  column  inches  commensurate  with 
arti.stic  qualtiy.  That’s  my  gripe. 

Holly  Spence,  entertainment  editor  of 
the  Sinidag  .Joxrxal  axd  Star  in  Lincoln, 
Xeh.,  said  in  jiart,  “The  problem  is  get¬ 
ting  an  audience  to  pay  for  entertain¬ 
ment.”  This  is  certainly  true  in  Salt  Lake 
City  where  audiences  have  been  spoiled 
over  the  years  by  endless  church-related 
free  entertainment,  some  of  it  of  high 
artistic  merit,  some  of  it  just  free. 

My  theory  as  both  concert  manager  and 
journalist  is  that  people  would  pay  for 
culture  and  entertainment  if  they  were 
better  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  media. 
Because  of  the  heavy  competition  for  time 
and  money  nowadays,  people  go  where 
they  think  they  should  in  terms  of  social 
jiressures,  status,  what  will  he  talked 
about  most  the  next  day  by  the  most  peo- 
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pie  or  by  the  “right”  people,  what  they 
read  about  or  see  the  most  of  on  TV. 
Artistic  events  qualify  once  in  a  rare 
while,  entertainment  more  often  and  ath¬ 
letics  most  of  all — largely,  I  still  think, 
because  sports  coverage  simply  drowns 
out  that  given  all  other  forms  of  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Mai  Vincent  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  says,  “Our  main  problem  is  in  not 
having  enough  daily  space.  Reader  inter¬ 
est  in  the  arts  is  great  but  still  the  sports 
pages  get  all  the  space.” 

From  far-off  Alaska,  Dorothy  Freestone 
of  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner  says, 
“I  am  not  given  space  or  staff  to  adequate¬ 
ly  cover  cultural  and  artistic  news  or  to 
promote  it  the  way  I  would  like.” 

One-man  bund 

Jl’here  are  other  enlightened  places  and 
edilcrs.  Charles  Staff  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  writes,  “I’m  a  one-man  band  with 
city-side  help  but  the  managing  editor  is 
quite  interested  in  the  cultural  scene  so 
I’m  given  a  fair  amount  of  si)ace  and  a 
free  hand.”  This  attitude  is  healthy — but 
a  one-man  arts  staff  in  a  city  the  size  of 
Indianapolis! 

Also  in  that  area,  Jeanne  Suhrheinrich 
notes,  “For  a  paper  of  our  circulation  and 
other  considerations  .  .  .  The  Evansville 
Courier  is  unusually  aware  of  cultural 
activities.  I  have  a  daily  page,  varying  in 
space,  in  which  I  am  allowed  virtually  a 
free  hand  to  discuss  everything  from  the 
symphony  to  antiques.  In  special  cases,  I 
am  i)ermitted  other,  additional  space  in 
the  paper  such  as  on  the  front  page  or 
cover  i)age,  when  important  stories  earn 
such  treatment.” 

From  the  Land  of  Enchantment, 
William  E.  Dunning  of  the  New  Mexican 
wrote:  “Excellent  questionnaire.  Will  be 
interested  in  your  findings  and  how  Santa 
Fe  stacks  up.”  I  to.ss  this  in  just  to  point 
out  that  regional  and  local  pride  can  and 
should  play  a  part  in  the  arts  just  as 
much  as  in  athletics.  No  one  can  challenge 
the  reality  that  the  arts  are  centered  in 
New  Yoi’k  and  Hollywood,  but  iiatrons  in 
the  smallest  American  hamlet  can  enjoy 
them  first-hand. 

Space  in  Maine 

One  of  the  longest  explanations  came 
from  John  Thornton,  music  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram.  He  writes:  “The  Ex¬ 
press  especially  is  a  paper  that  devotes 
more  space  to  the  arts  than  its  sister 
newspapers.  I  believe  the  Portland  Sym- 
jihony  gets  more  sjjace  and  publicity  than 
any  orchestra  in  the  country  of  cities  the 
size  of  Portland.”  Bravo! 

Another  qualitative  observation  was 
made  by  Robert  L.  Sokolsky  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express :  “In  any  survey  of  this 
tyi)e  one  major  fact  should  be  taken  into 
consideration — there  are  very  few  full¬ 
time  theatrical-film  reviewers  or  editors 
on  American  dailies,  even  the  large  ones. 
Most  are  doubling,  either  as  supplement 


editors,  obit  writers,  sports  writers,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  etc.  Most  are  also  skilled 
l)eople,  but  they  never  have  a  proper 
chance  to  do  their  jobs.  If  there  is  any 
outstanding  flaw  in  the  coverage  of  cul¬ 
tural  activities,  it  is  this,  rather  than  the 
size  of  staff  or  space  provided.”  I  agree. 
Rut  will  quality  writers  s])end  the  time 
and  energy  writing  2,000-word  articles  for 
editoi's  who  consistently  provide  them 
with  only  200- word  holes  to  fill? 

.Vttiliidc  »»f  cxcciilives 

Another  wise  look  came  from  Robert 
Finn,  music  critic  for  the  Cleveland  Plain. 
Dealer:  “On  any  paper,  much  (le])ends  on 
the  attitude  of  tho.se  in  key  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutive  jobs.  Are  they  peisonally  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  concerned  about  cultural  cov¬ 
erage  or  not?  If  not,  you  can  find  yourself 
hopelessly  frustrated.”  That  says  well 
what  96  respondents  and  I  have  tried  to 
say. 

The  answers  to  my  non-definitive  ques¬ 
tionnaire  i)oint  u])  the  fact  that  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  the  cultural  arts  can  trace  some  of 
their  trouble  to  considerable  cavalier 
treatment  by  the  media.  Many  of  the 
newsi)ai)ermen  closest  to  the  problem 
would  like  to  provide  better  coverage  of 
the  arts  to  meet  growing  pojjular  interest 
in  them.  Even  the  economy-minded  Nixon 
administration  has  beefed  up  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  arts.  Nevertheless,  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  charge  of  si)ace  and  air-time  alloca¬ 
tion  may  be  hampering  a  more  complete 
familiarization  of  this  aspect  of  American 
life  than  most  readers  and  viewers  now 
get. 

Certainly  a  change  is  in  order.  Will 
editors,  publishers  and  station  managers 
recognize  the  need  to  make  that  change 
before  it’s  too  late  and  America  becomes  a 
cultural  desert  inhabited  only  by  Philis¬ 
tines? 


INCFO  publishes  book 
for  property  control 

Keeping  track  of  physical  assets  for 
insurance,  tax  and  net  worth  purposes  is 
made  easier  by  “Property  Control  for 
Newspapers,”  an  accounting  procedures 
manual  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers. 

Prepared  by  an  INCFO  committee 
headed  by  Gordon  H.  Waier,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  Press,  and  coordinated  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Appraisal  Company,  Milwaukee,  the 
book  outlines  and  illustrates  fixed  asset 
records  and  perpetuation  procedures.  39 
of  the  64  pages  consist  of  examples  and 
exhibits.  Among  others,  they  cover  items 
like  purchase  orders,  specific  accounts, 
l)roperty  transfer  and  deductions,  data 
l)rocessing  caids,  retirement  schedules, 
transfer  between  departments,  etc.  Thei’e 
are  also  two  fold-out  property  ledger  con¬ 
trol  sheets,  one  with  totals  computed  from 
control  recapitulation  pages,  the  other 
with  totals  derived  from  listings. 

Members  of  the  Institute  receive  the 
manual  without  charge.  Others  may  order 
it  ($20  a  copy)  from  INCFO  headquar¬ 
ters,  P.O.  Box  68,  Fair  Haven,  N.J., 
07701. 


Multi-village  paper 

Jack  Banning  has  staited  a  multi¬ 
community  newspaper  called  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  Voice,  i)riced  at  2.5(‘  a  copy.  Headquar¬ 
ters  is  104  Main  Street,  Cold  Spring,  N.Y. 
Regular  weekly  publication  is  scheduled  to 
begin  May  2.  The  paper  is  offering  free 
classified  ads  to  companies  that  have  job 
openings. 
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Sears  U.  campus 

{Coutitixed  from  pnge  14) 


“It  is  so  larpe  that  you  can  see  where 
inconsistencies  arise — when  people  are  ly¬ 
ing.  That’s  where  you  start.  You  can  do 
this  at  city  hall,  too,  because  they  also 
know  how  to  lie,’’  he  said.  “Lying  has 
become  an  established  national  institu¬ 
tion.” 

McCartney  also  filled  in  the  interns  on 
what  he  termed  two  verities  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  First,  whenever  a  bomb  is  dropped,  it 
is  in  the  name  of  peace.  Second,  whenever 
the  government  wants  to  lie,  it  does  it  in 
the  name  of  the  national  interest,  he  said. 

McCartney  hit  one  note  that  practically 
all  speakers  mentioned.  This  was  that 
“Congress  and  the  press  have  somewhat 
similar  roles:  both  should  be  adversaries 
of  the  executive  branch,  but  Congress  is 
not  performing. 

“That  is  why  we  brought  you  here,”  he 
told  the  interns,  “to  break  open  the  unnec¬ 
essary  secrecy  of  the  government.” 

“Young  fogeys”  is  what  Bill  Small, 
vicepresident  of  CBS  News,  called  19  of 
the  20  interns.  Only  one  of  the  group 
indicated  he  was  aiming  at  a  broadcasting 
career. 

Although  promoting  the  importance  of 
broadcasting.  Small  was  concerned  alxrut 
the  public’s  dependence  on  television 
news. 

“It  is  disturbing  that  so  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  get  all  their  news  from  tv  because 
they  will  remain  ignorant.  Television 
news  is  the  front  page  and  a  few 
features.  For  depth,  leading  newspapers 
in  absolutely  essential,”  he  said. 

Small  said  broadcast  coverage  of  Con¬ 
gress  will  not  bring  matters  out  in  the 
open.  “It  doesn’t  matter  whether  cameras 
are  iiresent  for  congressional  action  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  work  is  done  behind 
closed  doors,”  he  said. 


What  broadcast  news  can  do  for  Con¬ 
gress  is  to  enhance  its  prestige,  he  said. 
“In  recent  years,  the  Senate  has  had  more 
television  exposure  than  the  House  and 
has  gained  more  public  prestige,  particu¬ 
larly  concerning  the  Vietnam  issue.” 

UPI’s  Frank  Eleazer  struck  on  the 
watchdog  role  of  the  press.  “When  con¬ 
gressmen  have  been  caught  in  any  wrong¬ 
doing,  it  has  been  more  by  the  press  than 
the  Justice  Department.  No  one  really  is 
watching  Congress  except  the  press,”  he 
said. 

Les  Whitten,  who  works  for  Jack  An¬ 
derson,  was  the  seminar’s  final  speaker 
and  he  gave  an  almost  evangelistic  talk  on 
investigative  reporting.  He  called  it  the 
“only  thing  year  in  and  year  out  that  can 
serve  a  reporter  who  has  a  conscience. 
You  can  see  direct  results,”  he  said. 

“Investigative  reporting  is  going  after 
the  big  boys,  the  ones  that  are  dangerous 
to  go  after  because  they  are  so  powerful. 
It  is  a  life  in  the  gutter  that  requires  a 
lot  of  zeal,  and  I  would  like  to  see  some  of 
it  lub  off. 

“Politicians  are  easy  marks,”  he  said, 
“but  the  hard  shots  are  banks,  insurance 
companies,  motor  companies,  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  companies,  utilities,  etc.  However,  the 
record-keeping  facilities  of  the  country 
work  in  favor  of  the  investigative  report¬ 
er.” 

Interns  covered  stories 

For  the  college  scene,  he  said  “college 
newspapers  are  atrocious  in  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  power.  After  college,  it  will 
be  much  more  difficult  for  reporters  to  get 
things  published. 

“In  fact,  it  is  often  easier  to  expose  a 
crook  than  to  get  the  story  into  your 
newspaper.  Half  of  investigative  report¬ 
ing  is  fighting  your  own  paper.  Some¬ 
times  you  have  to  shame  city  editors  into 
publishing  one  of  your  reports.” 

Covering  stories  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  seminar.  Each  intern  wrote  a  local- 
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ized  story  on  the  proposed  federal  budget, 
covered  a  series  of  hearings  in  a  House 
Judiciary  subcommittee  on  school  busing 
amendments,  and  prepared  a  series  of  sto¬ 
ries  on  a  week  of  hearings  on  Freedom  of 
Information  legislation. 

On  their  own,  several  interns  W’lote 
news  stories  and  features  for  their  college 
or  hometown  newspapers.  “Having  a 
Washington  dateline  on  a  story  by  a  local 
writer  really  sets  the  story  off,”  said 
John  Borger,  who  filed  stories  back  to 
Michigan  State  University. 

It  sounds  as  if  the  seminar  could  have 
occupied  all  of  an  intern’s  time,  but,  in 
perspective,  it  took  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  Winter. 

What  did  take  up  most  of  the  time  was 
regular  office  work.  They  ivere  “on  the 
staff”  and  they  paid  (in  hours)  for  the 
privilege  to  say  so. 

Some  worked  directly  with  press  secre¬ 
taries.  Others  practically  became  press 
secretaries.  Those  who  did  do  press  work 
had  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  dis¬ 
trict  or  state  newspapers,  prepare  press 
releases,  write  radio  spots,  get  to  know’ 
the  correspondents  cov’ering  their  offices, 
maintain  clipping  files,  and  sometimes  ar¬ 
range  full-scale  press  conferences. 

Whether  or  not  the  interns  worked  with 
their  congiessman’s  press  relations,  they 
all  could  observe  how  their  offices  were 
covered  and  how  new’s  w’as  disseminated 
from  their  offices. 

Practically  all  utilized  their  w’liting 
.skills.  Interns  drafted  speeches,  summar¬ 
ized  committee  proceedings,  and  answered 
con.stituent  mail. 

Learned  about  the  wilderness 

Oregon’s  wilderness  areas  became  the 
chief  concern  of  Linda  Herman  from  Indi¬ 
ana  University,  who  worked  for  Sen. 
Mark  Hatfield.  She  answered  constituent 
letters  about  wilderness  areas  and  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  learning  to  do 
since,  as  she  put  it,  “There  are  precious 
few  wilderness  areas  in  Indiana.” 

On  a  mundane  note,  almost  everyone 
got  to  learn  or  exhibit  some  secretarial 
skill.  One  male  intern  quipped,  “I  will  be 
eternally  grateful  to  my  office  if  I  ever 
decide  to  become  a  professional  secre¬ 
tary.” 

The  experience  is  over  for  the  1972  in¬ 
terns,  but  the  learning  process  has  just 
begun.  The  former  interns  now  have  the 
background  to  make  a  big  difference  when 
they  take  the  road  to  becoming  legislative 
or  congressional  reporters. 

One  former  intern  who  has  some  time 
left  at  the  University  of  Montana  will 
return  to  her  student  government  beat. 
She  admitted  it  would  be  quite  a  letdown 
from  Congress,  but  the  insights  she 

gained  in  Washington  will  be  somewhat 

applicable,  even  to  student  government. 

Next  year,  the  program  expands  to  30 
interns.  So  editors,  be  on  the  lookout. 
Qualified  prospects  to  fill  your  governmen¬ 
tal  reporting  slots  are  on  the  way. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  L.  Adkinson,  a  senior  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 

has  participated  in  the  Sears  program. 
Last  summer  he  was  a  Newspaper  Fund 
intern  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen-Journal. 
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Deaths 

Frank  Norman,  57,  news  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  States-Iteni;  May  6. 

*  *  * 

M.  Rixmont  ver  Standig,  57,  former 
New  England  newspaper  publisher; 
Washington,  D.C.  advertising-public  re¬ 
lations  agent;  head  of  a  chain  of  jewelry 
stores;  May  9. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Raymond  E.  Brewster,  65,  editor  of 
the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald-Dispatch 
and  vicepresident  of  Huntington  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  who  had  planned  to  retire  Julv  1; 
May  7. 

♦  ♦  * 

Leo  Anavi,  72,  retired  Associated  Press 
writer;  May  7. 

*  * 

Robert  F.  Schulkers,  81,  creator  of 
the  Seckatary  Hawkins  diary  and  club 
feature  that  was  syndicated  in  100  news¬ 
papers  (1918-19.35)  and  longtime  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  employe;  April  6. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A.  John  McNulty,  newspaperman  for 
37  years;  copy  editor  at  the  Detroit  Neies 
for  15  years;  April  10. 

a|c  ♦ 

Joseph  R.  Angelli,  69,  retired  (1960) 
executive  vicepresident  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance  and  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate;  April  7. 

♦  «  ♦ 


nership  with  her  husband,  Reynolds 
Packard;  May  4. 

It  *  * 

H.  Edward  White,  51,  wire  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item; 
May  3, 

«  *  * 

Nina  S.  Hawkins,  editor  of  the  St. 
Augustine  (Fla.)  Record  for  43  years; 
April  8. 

an  * 

Arthur  Ryan,  87,  retired  editor, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram; 
April  26.  He  was  with  that  newspaper  for 
53  years,  retiring  in  1961. 

:)(  3|c  ifc 

Ralph  H.  Minard,  63,  editorial  writer, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  April  27.  He 
had  been  with  the  newspaper  since  1944. 

*  *  * 

Louis  F.  Budenz,  80,  who  was  editor 
of  the  Daily  Worker,  New  York,  from 
1935-45;  April  27. 

♦  *  ♦ 

William  L.  McCreary,  67,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kendrick  (Idaho)  Gazette; 
April  27. 

*  *  :!« 

Chapin  Collins,  71,  publisher  of  the 
Montesano  (Wash.)  Vidette  for  40  years 
until  1963;  April  25. 

9)e  4c  % 

Bernie  Sedley,  49,  former  photo  editor 
of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen,  April 
28. 


Ochiltree  heads  Panax 
bureau  in  Washington 

Panax  Corporation,  Michigan  newspa¬ 
per  group,  will  establish  a  Washington 
bureau  May  15  with  Tom  Ochiltree  as 
correspondent.  The  bureau  will  provide 
hometown-oriented  news  for  the  23  Panax 
newspapers. 

Panax  has  had  a  bureau  in  the  state 
Capitol  at  Lansing  since  April  15,  1970 
and  this  spring  added  a  second  reporter, 
Joanna  Firestone,  to  the  staff  headed  by 
Don  Hoenshell. 

Ochiltree  started  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  student  at  DePauw  University,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1934  with  honors  and 
a  degree  in  political  science  and  a  minor 
in  psychology.  He  started  his  full-time 
career  with  the  Indianapolis  Times  and 
spent  two  years  with  the  Louisville  Coicri- 
er  Journal  before  spending  23  years  as  an 
Associated  Press  correspondent. 

Ochiltree  managed  the  Washington  bu- 
leau  for  Federated  Publications.  He 
agi’eed  to  join  Panax  in  Washington  after 
Gannett  Newsiiapers  took  over  Federated 
and  mei-ged  the  two  Washington  bureaus. 

Ochiltree’s  copy  will  be  sent  to  Panax 
headquarters  in  East  Lansing  and  relayed 
daily,  together  with  the  Lansing  bureau 
file,  to  all  Panax  editors. 


Vernon  L.  Orton,  65,  copy  editor  at  the 
Indianapolis  Neivs  since  1966;  previously 
in  public  relations  and  newspaper  work; 

April  28. 

4c  4c  4c 

Doris  E.  Hilton,  53,  advice  columnist 
(Jane  Sterling)  in  the  Denver  Post  from 
1947  to  1958;  hostess  of  radio-tv  shows; 

April  25. 

*  *  * 

George  Bradley,  74  retired  (1965) 
copy  reader  at  the  Chicago  Tribune; 

April  26. 

4c  4c  4c 

Wallace  F.  Hamilton,  82,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  artist  for  the  Non  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  San  Diego  Sun; 

April  26. 

4c  4c  4c 

J.  R.  Satran,  87,  editor  of  the  weekly 
Vilas  Coutity  News-Review,  Eagle  River, 

Wis.,  from  1952  to  1971  and  the  weekly 
newspaper  in  Denmark,  Wis.,  from  1918 
to  1952;  April  26. 

*  »  * 

Robert  H.  Sutherland,  63,  a  former 
Boston  Transcript  reporter  and  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montpelier  (Vt.)  Argus;  pub¬ 
lic  relations  writer;  May  6. 

4c  4c  4c 

Fred  B.  Stauffer,  72,  former  financial 
news  writer  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  earlier  with  newspapers  in  New¬ 
ark,  Worcester  and  Jersey  City;  May  6. 

*  ♦  * 

Alvin  Goldstein  Sr.,  70,  Chicago  Daily 
Neivs  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  reporter 
for  more  than  50  years;  May  6. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Leon  A.  Link,  79,  production  executive 
at  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  from  1938 
to  1963;  May  2. 

*  *  * 

Eleanor  Packard,  67,  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  New  York  Neivs  in  part- 
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classified  section 

from  our  Vast  Nowspopor  Audionco 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

.4LTO  SPORTS  ’ 

MONEY 

THE  STEERING  COLUMN  WorM’s 
second  most  iiopular  sport  coveivil 
weekly.  Running  in  NYU  daily  14 
years.  Emphasis  on  iiersonalitics.  oc¬ 
casional  general  auto  stories.  Semi  for 
samples.  Boh  Cutter,  Box  37,  Jackson 
Heights.  N.Y.  1  1372.  ! 

TODAY'S  TIGHTWAD  helps  readers 
save  money  and  recycle  products.  Fiv« 
lown-to-earth  tips  in  each  500-wonl 
•olumn.  Box  9960,  Roi'hester,  N.Y. 

1 1623. 

DRniNC 

.VLir.S  LOG 

HUMOROUS,  INFORMATIVE  AND 
AUTHORITATIVE  —  JODY  (WRR’S 
column  for  women  drivers:  $1.90  each] 
.n  sets  of  26.  Write  Box  600,  Editor 
&  Publisher  for  samples.  | 

Inquire  what  ••NEWS  LOG  INTER- 
NATIONAL’^  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford.  New.s  Log  International,  Inc.. 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St..  Janesville.  Wise 

EL  ROPE. 4\  TRAVEL 

—53515.  (AC  608)  754-SI5I. 

U.S.  TRAVEL  WRITERS  in  Europe. 
Israel,  offer  photos,  lively  stories,  col¬ 
umns  angled  for  American  travelers. 
'Try  us.  Write;  BM-Box  81,  London 
WC  1,  England. 

SPORTS 

HOW  TO  TAKE  THE  FUN  OUT  ()l 
(lOLF,"  a  hilarious  wries  that  |M>kc-^ 

IILMOR 

fun  at  cheatt  rs.  chiselers.  sandhaggei  ' 
and  assort«*<l  other  had-mannere<l  ty|K•^ 

••GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation^s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newsjiapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 

(  artoons  by  W  il«*y  Smith.  Mats  or 
camera-rcaily  r«*pr<is.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples  ami  luiei*.  Harris  &  Associates 
Publ.  Division.  1S7*'1  Via  I’alatino 
Irvine.  Calif.  92661. 

WOMEN'S  1  MEREST 

IM  EMOR'S  (A  IDE 

•HOW  TO  BE  A  SUPEHMOTHER  ’  is 
fresh,  new  and  delightfully  funny.  .\ 

EVERYONE  S  AN  INVKNTOIt  AT 
HEART.  Weekly  column  by  authority. 
g(MKl  enough  for  major  daily.  See  my 
article  and  biography.  Editor  &  Pul>- 
bsher  3/25/72.  page  74.  .Sampl<*s. 
Frank  Marks.  49  10  East  End  Ave., 
jChicago,  HI.  60615. 

satire  on  miMlern  mother,  enj<iyed  \i\ 
peojile  of  al!  ages.  Perfect  for  that  ex¬ 
panding  Womens  Society  Faindy  Liv¬ 
ing  section.  Mothers  contiibute  from 
all  over  USA.  Write  for  samples  ami 
pri<e.  Harris  &  Ass-ic  ates.  Publ.  Divi¬ 
sion,  187^1  Via  Palatino.  Irvine,  Calif 
'.♦266  4. 

.4NNOLNCKMF.NTS 

ANNOl  NCEMENTS 

BI  SINESS  OPPORTl  MTIES 

W  AMEI) 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

PUBLICATION  WANTED 
SiH'cialty  growth  InKik  wanted  by  ag¬ 
gressive  publisher.  Prefer  profitable 
iMMik  .  ,  .  will  consi<l*  r  marginal  pub¬ 
lications.  Send  financials. 

Leisure  Publishing  Im-. 

2l00  Clark  BuiMing 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222 

NEWSP.4PER  RROKERS 

ROBERT  N,  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals,  consulting. 

Krehluel-Bnlitho  Newspai>or  Service, 

'  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 

CASSETTES 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  nurchase  and  sale  of 

SAVE  YOUR  EYES  Havo  tho  host 
party  in  town.  Challenge  to  Professor 
Marshall  McEuhan,  Free  Hr<>- 

ehure  of  over  lOO  selections.  Aquarius 
Educational  Enterprises,  IS  Orchard 
St.,  Summit,  X.J. 


DUE  BILES 


HOTELS.  CRUISES.  AIRLINE  SEATS. 

You  flltiM  it. 

DUE  BILLS 

BARTER  AND  TRADE 

ARRANGEMENTS  CLEARING  HOUSE.  INC. 
20054  Pacific  Hiway  So.  Seattle.  Wa.  98188 
(206)878  8900 


.4^^0U^^.EME^TS 
^^?tt^SPAPE^^ltROI^RS 

HOWARD  W.  PALMP:R,  HROKK'R 
Consultant:  appraisal:  Northeastern 

states.  S4 1  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse, 

N.Y.  13210. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6f)14  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph  (7131  664-9114 


Paily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS 
for  your  flaily  nr  weekly. 

Jim  Southern,  70.3.\  Magellan, 
I.»ee*s  Summit.  Mo.  64063 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  an<l  purchase  of 
highest  quality  ilaily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  ilay- 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


SYI)  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  .MANAGEMENT 
131  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (20.5)  262-2411 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazfio,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America's  No.  1  NewspaiK?r  Broker.” 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2231  E.  Roinneya,  Anaheim,  ('al.  U2s06 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Hoad,  Hardwick, 
Mass.— 01037.  (413)  477-6659. 


yh:n  sr  trEK  (:(p^sl  ltams 

want  To  S'IWRT  a  fi'L'c  newspapei', 
shopper  <ii‘  other  publicatifui  ?  1  have 
thf  time  and  knf»w-hfiw.  Smcessfully 
retired  laiblishing  fiebl  at  47  years. 
N«>rman  E.  Bailey.  Publications  ('on- 
suUant,  91  Leavitt  Rd..  Hampton,  N.IL 

0.3^12.  I‘h:  l6U3i  92i«-'‘ 1 ''T. 


\t:wsr  iri:ns  ior  sale 

A  V  A  I  L  A  B  L  E 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
I’rinting  I'acilities.  Write; 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton.  111.  60187. 


BRAND-NEW  OMSKT  PLANT.  21- 
year-f>)«l  weekly,  ('aflillac  ollset  facili¬ 
ties;  New  building.  3-unit  (loss  Uom- 
munity,  Rol»erts<m  camt  ra.  Uompu- 
graphic,  complete  jf»b  shop,  growing 
area  in  Zone  ti.  Uuriently  printing  4 
f  ther  newspapei  s.  Musi  naive  in  a 
hurry.  Pay  small  am<»unt  down,  assume 
(•bligations.  Write  Box  719.  Eflittn*  & 
Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  l.lOii  circulatl*>n 
weekly  newspaper  ami  shopp«*r.  Sell 
for  gross  (836.000).  .ShouM  hav<*  varied 
experience.  We're  tired.  Lesli<»  LfMxil 
Indepemlent,  126  S.  Main,  Leslie. 
Mifh.  49251. 

NfIRTII  JERSEY  WEEKLY'  offset 
newspaper.  Owner  planning  to  retire. 
GfKid  oppTfrtunity  for  ad  man  or  man- 
wife  team.  Attractive  offer.  Terms. 
Box  121,  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
I^EWSP^ERf^AT^D 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential, 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


PLBLIC.4TIO\S  FOR  SALE 

LEADING  AND  EXCLUSIVE  puldica- 
tion  in  a  verticle  field  with  no  com¬ 
petition.  Published  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Meml>er  of  MPA.  Incorporated. 
Owner  must  sell  for  health  reasons. 
Will  staml  financial  investigation. 
Principals  only.  Box  730,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MACHINEKY  &  SUPPLIES 

Linotype,  Electron  .#■71970  with  TTS 
adapter  keylniard  #11292  TOU75 
$3,500:  Linotyiie,  Comet  #1198  with 

TTS  adapter  keylioard  #1136  TOUll 
$1,200:  Linotyjie.  Comet  #3184  with 

'ITS  adapter  keyboard  #7711  TOUll 
$1,200:  Linotype.  Comet  #3185  with 

TTS  aflapter  keylioani  #7714  TOUll 
$l.2o0:  Linotyi)e,  Moilel  35  #72217  17 
fonts  &  16  magazines  with  saw  and 
(|uadder  $4,500;  LinotyiM?,  Model 
33  #62^61  4  fonts  &  4  magazines  with 
saw  $1,200.  All  of  these  machines  with 
electric  pots,  motors,  mats  and  spare 
parts.  Proof  presses:  Challenge  galley 
$50.  V’andercook  SP25  full  page  with 
automatic  inkin«g  #27178  $n0o.  Van- 

dercook  Mo<lel  2  18x22  inch  lieil  $50. 
Hammond  Bench  Glider  Saw  Model 
BGR  140  ^2397  $300;  C&G  trim  saw 
$50;  Three  20  drawer  Hamilton  page 
storage  cabinets  electric  $300  each; 
Itouse  Vertical  Miter  $50:  Five  Hamil¬ 
ton  ad  makeup  frames  $35  each:  Ham¬ 
ilton  4-f<M)t  galley  storage  and  ad 
.storage  on  15  letterlioards  and  storage 
for  26  single  column  galleys  and  13 
double  column  galleys,  flat  work  top 
with  overhead  lighting  $100;  Two 
Hamilton  6-foot  saw  tooth  top  dump¬ 
ing  and  correcting  tables  $100  ea;  20 
turtles  .$20  each:  lo  f<K)t  make-up  and 
storage  table  $lo0.  Galley  cabinets  with 
galleys:  cabinet  for  lOO  lO^xlO"  gal¬ 
leys  with  galleys  $60,  cabinet  for  25 
12"xl8"  galleys  with  galleys  $30.  Reid 
Magazine  lacks:  one  rack  for  6  full 
magazines  $50,  one  rack  for  11  wide 
range  magazines  $75.  Two  Linotype 
oiK'iator  stands  $lo  each;  Space  band 
cleaner  $10;  12  drawer  Hamilton  mat 
sorts  cabinet  .$3,0;  Singb-  and  double 
column  galleys  20c  each:  Hamilton 
overhead  page  makeup  equipment  for 
nmunling  over  page  makeup  areas  with 
lighting  $400:  50  steel  newspaper 

chases  $5  each. 

Available  June.  1972 
Contact  John  Hillmer 

Waukesha  Freeman 

200  Park  PL  Waukesha.  Wise.  53186 
(414)  542-2501 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist 'on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  ISO,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48^.58. 


COMPLETE  LINOFILM  SYSTEM  in¬ 
cluding  photo  unit,  two  keyboards, 
extra  reader,  44  grids  and  spare  parts. 
New  1963.  Available  July  1,  1972. 

$22,500.  E.  H.  Richey  (^o.,  1417  Geor¬ 
gia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015. 
(213)  74^-5954. 


SMALL  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  offset 
ilaily,  college  town,  $22r)M  cash,  price 
includes  real  estate.  Bill  King  Asso¬ 
ciates.  2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden, 
Colo.  80401.  (303)  279-6345. 

.SOUTHERN  NEW  EN'flLAND  Three 
weeklies  .and  nuHlern  <ilfset  printing 
plant,  (iross  fiver  $250,000.  Nf*efis  well 
financefl  group  t<i  realize  high  peten- 
tial.  Asking  $425,000.  Box  2''1,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I  MP:T  HODELL.  Broker 

!  Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 

I  13SS  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— OHSC 


ISEWSP.4PERS  WANTED 

LET  US  HEI,I>  YOtr  Ret  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  I’.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TYPESETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  875-0706.  Frank  Love, 

Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville.  Conn. 

.IU.''TO\VRlTERS  Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  ’ale  easv  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRF_SENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 
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FAIRCHILD  PF;RF0RAT0RS.  New. 
irse<i.  HRPE  Tape  Reader,  $300. 

Teletypi.st  .Service.  11.33  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROmT^^ 

PHOTON  560  for  sale.  Useil  3  years, 
pi  mat.  universal  prism,  12  lenses,  2 
maffazines,  1  disk.  $5,000  or  liest  offer 
by  May  31.  Call  Joe  Dupre,  (617) 
897-8815,  Inforonics,  Inc.,  146  Main 
St.,  Maynard,  Mass.  01754. 


JUSTO  WRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Lar^e  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  ITIN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kinixs  Hijrhway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  009)  428-3223 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order! 

4-weeks . $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  Irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  reguest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRemlttance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 

4-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  class!' 
fled  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display' 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^umfosiNGHoim 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long,  Publishers^ 
Scruce  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 


1  COMET.  2  Model  M’s  1  with  TTS, 

1  Mfxlel  32  Linotype,  Photo-Lathe.  1 
Wesel  Radial  Arm  Router,  (loss  Mat 
Rfdler,  Lutllow.  Elnxl,  Duplex  Tubular 
Plate  Finisher  and  Router,  Hammond 
Plate  Shaver-Scorcher-Easy  Raster,  12 
Page  (loss  Tubular  Press.  Changing  to 
(Vlfset  Kipiipment.  Available  Soon. 
State  (lazette.  Box  647,  Dyersburg, 
Tenn.  3.''024.  Will  negotiate  Prices, 

WHO  NEEDS  TURTLES?  You  do  if 
you  don’t  use  jmSpacemakers.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr,,  Medina,  OH— 44256. 


EyCRAVlISG 

Master  DM48  Etcher  i*0770042  $6,000; 
Mastei’  DM32  i?761  with  Master  i?200 
Acid  Dispenser  $2,000;  Leeilal  DS-77 
Stainless  sink  $125;  Leedal  DS-41 
stainless  sink  $100;  Master  Infra-red 
whirler  type  B  —1816  $300;  Nu  Arc 
Non-stop  FT26LNS  Pulsc^l  Xenon  Flip- 
top  printer  d^lM(170-3  $700;  Master 
gas  burn-in  stove  $100;  Niagara  Metal 
f(M»t  shear  Mixlel  30-F  $200:  Schmidt 
22x28  inch  developing  tank  $20;  Ham- 
rnoml  full  page  Radial  Router  R4-B 
=rl521  $100. 

Available  June.  1972. 

Contact  John  Hillmer 
Waukesha  Freeman 

200  Park  PI.  Waukesha.  Wise.  53186 
(414)  542-2501 


MAILROOM 

AllDRK.^SOGRARH  ''fino  nuxlil  ppeod- 
omat  with  conveyor,  hopper-fed  15M 
per  hour.  4  years  in  operation.  Write 
or  phone  Tim  McClanahan.  Daily  Ad- 
van<‘e.  Elizalkcth  City.  N.C.  27909. 
i9nM  335-0841. 

CHESHIRE  545  LABEL  AFFIXING 
machine  with  quarter  folder.  Will  label 
affix  newspaper,  magazine,  etc.  at 
speeds  up  to  16.000  per  hour.  Scave 
thousands  of  dollars  as  compared  to 
price  new.  Kapiil  Leasing  Co.,  Inc., 
260  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
19013.  Ph:  (212)  925-7737. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^PRESSES^&'M^iomNERY 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  use<l :  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-coIor 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  m.anufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  battle,  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

WOOD  Automatic  Autoplate^  caster 
and  metal  pump.  Also  finishing  ma¬ 
chine.  Four  plates  per  minute.  No 
olTer  refused.  (312)  586-8800,  ext.  241. 


Hammond  gas  fired  Easy  full  page 
flat  caster  $100;  Hammond  fiat  cast 
scorcher  $250;  Two  Carlson  routers 
$100  each;  Nolan  flat  cast  saw  $200 
(serial  No,  13598W):  Monomelt  Ro¬ 
tary  flat  cast  shaver  Model  MHS  i^l016 
with  spare  cutter  $800:  Goss  Mat  roll¬ 
er  Model  45W  4^106  $500;  Two  Wood 
mat  formers  $800  each;  2-ton  Kemp 
32"  Gas  immersion  tyiie  remelt  pot 
with  hood  with  International  Electric 
metid  ]>ump  and  Goss  Tubular  Casting 
Box  it3H151946  all  for  $1,000:  Goss 
tubular  plate  finisher  8H  21-1950  $400; 
Goss  tubular  router  2t556-41  $250;  F'nal 
mat  trim  knife  $50;  Two  mat  humblors 
(one  horizontal,  one  vertical)  $20  each. 

Available  June  1972. 

Contact  John  Hillmer 
Waukesha  Freeman 

200  Park  PI.  Waukesha.  Wise.  53186 
(414)  542-2501 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

THREE  UNITS  GOSS  COMMUNITY. 
Excellent  condition.  Give  full  specifica¬ 
tions,  age,  condition,  price.  Box  449, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help 

Wanted 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL 
nee<le<l  in  Eilitorial,  Production,  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Circulation  departments  of 
new  morning  daily  to  start  operations 
in  August.  Fast  growing  metro  area. 
Progressive  etlitorial  policy.  Area  4. 
Box  751,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATIODI 

THE  MARIETTA  DAILY  JOURNAL 
and  Neighbor  Newspapers  Inc.  (24 
newspapers  covering  suburban  Atlanta) 
are  seeking  qualifie<l  district  managers 
for  the  most  progressive  circulation 
department  in  the  South,  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  $125  per  week.  Company  car, 
l>onus  and  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Future  advancement  assured  by  our 
rapid  growth.  If  you  are  willing  to 
work  hard  and  can  show  results,  con¬ 
tact  Robert  D.  Gilliland,  Circulation 
Director,  Marietta  Daily  Journal,  P.O. 
Box  149,  Marietta,  Ga.  30060. 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  proven 
professional  with  rapidly  expanding 
group  of  offset  weeklies.  Stephen  Neal, 
Community  Press,  Inc.,  Box  11506, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  (919)  763-2883. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Progres¬ 
sive  Midwestern  100,000  daily  wifh 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  e<litions 
seeks  top  administrator  to  take  charge 
of  all  phases  or  circulation.  Must  have 
solid,  proven  exi>erience  with  desire  to 
work  as  part  of  management  team. 
Challenging  opportunity  for  energetic 
person.  E’xeellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  MODEL  F  INTERTYPE  in  good 
condition.  Box  152,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
Phone  (717)  762-7161. 


2-.<rATI{)N  INSERTER  ju.^it  over- 
hauicfl  Insertomatic  will  do  your  job 
at  9.999  per  hour.  .\  $-saver  at  $5,599. 
Tom  Manning.  Daily  Advance,  Eliza¬ 
beth  City.  N.C.  27909. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

S.WE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl,  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A,  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-1135 
Box  3500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

32-PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY  i>ress,  2 
units,  double  fobler,  all  necessary 
plate-making  equipment.  FJxcellent 
condition.  Evening  Democrat,  Ft.  Mad¬ 
ison.  Iowa  52627. 

FIVE  CiOSS  UNI\'ERS.\L  press  units. 
$6.9(9)  each.  One  color  hump.  22‘^i  inch 
cutoff.  Platemaking  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  Plate  Perfector,  Stahi  curvefl 
router.  Stahi  master  former.  Final- 
trim.  Premier  shaver,  flat  router. 
steriMi  saw.  flat  ca.sting  boxes,  and  fin- 
Ish'ng  block.  Excellent  condition  for 
daily  profluction  or  stamlby.  Giveaway 
prices.  Available  .Tuly  1.  Some  com¬ 
posing  r(K>m  equipment.  Lowell  Baird. 
The  Kansas  City  Kansan.  Kansas  City, 
Kan.  66101.  (913)  371-4300. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NEED  MORE  HOME 
DELIVERY? 

If  SO,  consider  a  change  of  pace  from 
routine  promotions!  Want  fast  and 
sustaining  results?  Our  organization 
can  do  it  for  you.  Thanks  to  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  soundly  executed 
telephone  solicitation  program.  We  give 
you  that  increase,  at  a  most  reason¬ 
able  cost  per  subscription.  This  is  l)e- 
cau.se  our  telephone  solicitation  methoils 
are  thorough  and  skille<l.  Backed  by 
years  of  active  experience  in  this  spe- 
cializeil  field.  Call  or  write  for  further 
information 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
361  Meadowbrook  Drive 
Huntingdon  Valley.  Penna.  19006 
(215)  WI  7-5215 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newsp.nper  Press  Instnil.itions 
MO  VINO- REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Shermnn  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07.307 
(AC  201)  6.59-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILARLF^ 

PRESS-'nME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  paces;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


ASSLSTANT  CIRCULATION  MGR. 
for  large  weekly  in  Zone  5  voluntary 
Iiay  and  mail.  Must  have  aliility  to 
move  into  No.  1  spot  in  time.  Send 
complete  resume,  salary  required  to 
Box  745,  Eklitor  &  Pul)lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Medium 
Zone  3  M-E'-S  is  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  classified  manager  eager  for 
an  unparalleleil  ojiportunity  in  a  true 
growth  situation.  Must  know  phone 
rocm  c|>€ratinn  and  he  strong  in  <lis- 
play  and  outside  sales.  Self-starter  will 
work  with  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
advertising  departments  to  be  found 
anywhere  with  gooil  starting  salary, 
liberal  commission,  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  and  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Please  state  full  experience  and  salary 
requirements  in  first  letter  to  Box  740, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
New  Jersey’s  leading  suburban  weekly 
new.spaper  chain  wants  a  shirt-sleeve 
pro  or  strong  assistant  looking  to  move 
up  the  ladder.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Many  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  753.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR 
Friden  LCC  Fairchild,  for  newspaper 
operation.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Gooil  fringe  benefits.  Write 
Earl  Thompson,  P.O.  Box  16008,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.  80216. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

UPPER  MIDWEST  11.000  d.iily  is 
seeking  a  capable  ]>erson  to  join  our 
progressive  staff,  selling  retail  and 
classified  advertising.  Gooil  family 
community  in  expanding  market.  Good 
base  salary  plus  bonus.  Excellent  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  652,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  large 
weekly  in  North  New  Jersey.  Salary 
open.  Write  Box  662,  E<Iitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


niSHLAY  ADVERTISiyC 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
notch  display  salesman  strong  on  sales 
and  layout  to  service  new  and  estab¬ 
lished  accounts  for  offset  paper.  Must 
have  marketing  orientation,  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  and  promotion  skills. 
JoV>-hoppers  please  don’t  apply!  Write 
Mr.  Siener,  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land.  Fla.  33803  or  Ph :  (813)  688-8508. 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  proven 
X  rofessional  with  r^idly  exr)anding 
group  of  offset  weeklies.  Stephen  Neal, 
Community  Press.  Inc.,  Box  11506, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  (919)  765-2883. 

NEWSPAPER  AD  SALESMAN 
Opportunity  for  ambitious,  experienced 
self-starter  in  our  a<lvertising  sales 
department.  Join  group  of  aggressive, 
cr«»ative  people  pro<lucing  New  Jersey’s 
outstanding  sales  gross  newspaper. 
Salesmen  backc<l  by  art,  layout  people 
and  all  contemporary  aids.  Salary  plus 
incentive  lonus  plan,  mileage,  com¬ 
pany  paid  Inmefits.  Call  or  send  re¬ 
sume  to  Personnel  Manager.  The  Home 
News,  123  How  Lane.  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  08903.  (201)  545-4000. 

SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  has 
o|M*ning  for  aflvertising  salesman  with 
management  potential.  Excellent  op- 
r>ortunity  for  superior  selling  ability. 
Write  Box  722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Cath¬ 
olic  weekly.  South  .Jersey.  Salary  an«l 
commission  :  g<K)d  |Kjt<-ntial  for  im¬ 
aginative  |K>rsf)n.  Call  <m*  write  Cath¬ 
olic  Star  Herald.  181.",  Haddon  Ave., 
(’amden.  N.J.  08103.  (600)  964-1665. 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
Experience*!  saUsman  to  s<‘ll  magazine 
spac<*  for  leisure  weekly  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  area.  Ixwal  and  'or  na¬ 
tional  background.  E^ine  tjpportunitv 
f*»r  relaxe<l  living,  a  good  incfune  based 
on  conjmissirm,  exp<*ns**s  and  a  reason¬ 
able  draw.  dei)cnd’ng  on  your  e\j)eri- 
ence.  Box  754,  EMitor  &  Publish*  r. 


EDITORIAL _ 

PROVEN  PROFESSIONAL  E<litor/ 
Manager  for  offset  weekly  in  nice 
growing  commtmity.  .Stephen  Neal, 
Community  Press,  Inc.,  Box  11506, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C..  (919)  76.5-2883. 


CITY  EDITOR 
SLOT  MAN 

Ohio's  largest  offset  newspaper  (eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday)  is  looking  for:  (1) 
a  city  editor  with  some  administrative 
experience  who  can  lead  and  inspire, 
and  (2)  a  slot  man  (or  woman)  for  a 
lajsy  copy  desk  who  ran  also  handle  | 
some  layout  and  backstop  the  news 
editor.  Rush  resume  and  salary  history  ■ 
to:  Arnold  Miller.  Managing  Editor,  > 
The  Chronicle-Telegram,  225  East 
Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio  44035. 

REPORTER — This  growing  offset  AM  | 
<Iaily,  with  one  of  the  most  mfMlern 
plants  in  New  England,  is  expanding 
its  e*litorial  staff  and  seeks  a  self¬ 
starting  newsman  with  camera  €*xi>eri- 
ence.  We  offer  comi>etitive  pay  in  a 
fertile  news  area  free  of  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  big-city  living,  security 
and  the  l>est  possible  fringe  l>enefits. 
It’s  a  demanding  job.  Write:  Tom 
Giordano,  editor.  The  County  Times. 
P.O.  Box  1267,  Presque  Isle,  Maine 
04769.  Or  call  (207)  TC4-032L 

THE  EXCEPTIONAL  copy  editor 
sought  by  South  E'lorida  45,000  PM 
to  fill  key  slot.  Re^iuire*!:  meticulous 
and  challenging  approach  to  editing, 
imagination  in  hea<I  writing,  flair  for 
m*>dern  layout,  solid  desk  experience, 
preferably  on  smaller  <laily.  Rewards: 
exciting  advancement  prospects,  ideal 
living  and  working  conditions  in  new 
plant  with  new  processes.  Submit  de¬ 
tailed  letter,  including  specific  salary 
needs  and  samples  if  possible.  Box 
692.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK:  Versatile,  experienced 
copy  editor  who  is  not  afraid  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  who  can  handle  wire 
and  local  copy  well.  Must  have  college 
degree  and  preferably  2  or  3  years  of 
solid  reporting  experience.  Contact 
Barrie  Hartman,  news  editor,  Eugene 
Register-Guard,  Eugene,  Ore.  97401. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  OR 
TEXTBOOK  EDITOR 

The  WORLD  BOOK  EN- 
f;LC)PEDI  A  has  a  perma¬ 
nent.  full-time  openinfi  in  its 
Clticago  office  for  a  seasoned 
liut  adaptalile  editor.  The  can¬ 
didate  must  have  the  ability 
to  turn  a  contributor's  manu¬ 
script  into  clear,  bright  copy 
for  Youngsters  and  adults. 
WORi.l)  ROOK  is  puhli-hed 
by  Field  Enterprises  Educa¬ 
tional  Corporation,  a  leading 
educational  publisher. 

Send  resume  to:  Z.  I).  Ford, 
Field  Enteriirises  Eduiational 
(Corporation,  ol()  Merchandise 
Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60651. 

.In  f'quai  Opportunity  Kmployor 


CITY  E:niTOR 

Our  city  editor  has  moved  up  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  with  another  Hagadone 
groui»  paper.  A  journali.st  with  solid 
cx|M*rience,  the  ability  to  motivate  a 
young  staff  and  a  desire  to  T>roduce 
a  top  notch  local  news  product  will 
find  this  an  extraordinary  opportunity. 
Call  W.  1).  Behling,  Eklitor,  Beloit 
(Wise.)  Daily  News,  (608)  365-8811. 

SKILLED  CITY  EDITOR  to  direct 
staff  of  25,000  Ohio  daily.  University 
city  in  rapidly  developing  area.  Begin 
immediately.  Resume  to  Box  706,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

RE3PORTER  with  experience  in  cover¬ 
ing  city  government,  law  enforcement, 
schools  and  feature  writing.  Must  have 
infpiisitive  mind  that  will  lead  to  in- 
depth  analysis  and  investigative  re¬ 
porting  for  the  Western  Sun  edition  of 
The  Everette  Herald,  serving  south 
Snohomish  County  and  northern  King 
County.  G(K>d  salary  and  fringes.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  Jerry  Distefano.  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector.  Everette  Herald  Everette, 
Wash.  98201. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  -  Ex- 
perienced  news  and  features  for  sub¬ 
urban  assignment.  Zone  3  daily.  Resu¬ 
me,  salary  requirements  to  Box  737, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  EXPERI- 
E'NCLD  ie|K)rter,  new  bright  aggres¬ 
sive  weekly  tab.  Share  the  fun  and 
poverty  ($170  week).  R<'sume  and  sam¬ 
ples  t(»  P.O.  Box  938,  Lahaina,  Maui, 
Hawaii  96761. 


FREE  LA^CE 

WRITERS  /  AGENCIES,  worldwide. 
pro<lucing  blockbuster  articles,  series, 
books.  Contact  Apartado  540,  Cuer¬ 
navaca,  Morelos,  Me.xico. 


MA^AGE^^E^T  j 

NEWSPAPER  SUPPLIES  PRODUCT 
Manager.  E'ast  gmwing  division  of  mul¬ 
ti-billion  dollar  company  seeks  an  ag¬ 
gressive  individual  to  stimulate  and 
dimt  ))ressr<K>m  supply  sales  effort  to  ; 
newspai>ers.  G<kx1  knowledge  of  i>ress-  i 
room  t  i>erations  a  must :  sui)ply  sales  1 
experience  Ixmefioial.  Write  R.  E.  | 
Schnyer,  Ideal  Roller  'W.  R.  Grace  &  \ 
Co.,  2512  West  24th  Street,  Chicago,  | 
Illinois  60608. 


MISCELLANEOVS 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  All 
tyi>es.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


!  PRESSROOM 

'  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  exi>erienced 
'  Goss  Headliner,  night  shift  operation 
j  in  Zone  2. 

!  PRESSROOM  F()REMAN,  experi- 
I  enced  (Joss  5-unit  Urbanite,  night  shift 
j  operation  in  Zone  2.  G’|)en  shop.  Profit- 
I  sharing  Retirement  Plan  plus  12  other 
lenefits.  Send  resume  and  sjilary  re- 
I  (qiirements  to  Box  727,  Edit(»r  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


ENGRAVING  MANAGER 
Unusual  opportunity  to  join  manage¬ 
ment  team  with  one  of  the  nation’s 
fastest  growing  metropolitan  dailies. 
Progressive  organization  desires  pro¬ 
gressive  minded  individual  with  suc¬ 
cessful  management  background.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  have  experience  in 
iH)th  letterpress  and  web  offset  tech¬ 
nology  with  emphasis  on  color  repro¬ 
duction.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Bo.x  711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPE  COD— Web  Offset  and  Job 
Printing  Plant  nee<ls  "Take  Over"  ex- 
perienceil  Pressman— mechanic  to  sup¬ 
ervise  liack  shoi) — good  pay  health 
and  life  insurance,  pension  plan.  Send 
resume  to  Box  571,  Osterville.  Mass, 
or  call  (617)  428-8700,  Mr.  Lally. 

MARKETING  EXECUTIVE 
COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 
Our  growth  firm,  affiliateil  with  For¬ 
tune  500  company,  is  seeking  impres¬ 
sive  executive  to  develoj)  the  market 
and  sell  a  new  photo-composition 
tyi>e  communications  system  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Mature  individual  comfortable  calling 
I  on  top  management  as  well  as  cap- 
I  able  of  working  closely  with  technical 
;  |>ersonnel  required. 

Preferred  candidate  has  record  of  ac¬ 
complishments,  is  now  selling  major 
photo-composition  or  computer  systems 
to  newspa]>ers  and  has  degree  or  equiv¬ 
alent  in  electronic  communications 
engineering.  Position  locate<l  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  with  starting  sal- 
’  ary  in  20K  range  plus  l)onus. 

Send  resume  and  present  compensation 
information  to  Box  G89,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEED  HELP  SELLING  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES? 
Put  an  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  to 
work  for  you  .at  the  ANPA  RI  Con¬ 
vention!  We’ll  he  there.  i)roviding 
m.agazines  to  the  delegates  your  own 
personal  sides  representative! 

June  10  Pre-Convention  Issue 
(Deadline  June  6) 

;  June  17  Convention  Issue 

*  (Deadline  June  13) 


Positions  Wonted ... 


REPORTER  -Journalism  grad  and  or 
6  months  experience  for  lU’ize  winning 
suburban  newspaper  in  New  Yfuk  ('ity 
area.  .'>end  resume  to  Box  661,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TWO  REPOUTER.S-  -  Immediate  ofien- 
ings.  Some  exi»erience  preferred.  Desk 
experience  helpful  but  not  necessary. 
VVrite  only.  J.  P.  .Matasich,  Editor, 
Evening  Sentinal,  457  E.  North  St., 
('arlisle.  Pa.  17013.  ' 

'  EDITORIAL  WRITER 

'  Immofliate  opening  on  indefiendent.  ' 
m<Klerat<dy  lilK*ral  evening-Sunday  pa-  I 
per  of  37.000  growing  circulafon.  Pre-  , 
fer  age  2'<  to  40  with  exiK-r-ence  in 
wr  ting  government  and  i>olitics.  with 
^  ability  to  write  on  full  rnne<*  of  edi- 
^  tfirial  topics.  Duties  include  e<liting 
'  j>age.  Send  resume  and  <  lii>pings  t(» 

I  Kennrth  Rystrom,  The  ('olumbian.  P.O. 

I  Box  180,  Vancou%'«‘r,  Wash.  9^660. 

i 

i  COMBIN.ATION  wire-editor  '  reporter 
for  sweeitstakes-w'nning  13M  Midwest 
offset  daily  r()risidering  switching  to 
.•\M.  Run  wire-city  d(‘sk  plus  some  loeal 
governmental  reporting.  Minimum  of  2 
!  years  e\|>€*rience  on  daily.  Write  Box 
7 II.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS 

If  yfui’pe  a  sharT>  e*litor  and  can  write 
I  a  bright  he.-idline.  then^’s  .a  snot  wi't- 
ing  for  you  on  the  r(M)y  desk  of  The 
.Arizona  R«“|iublic.  We  have  everything 
to  offer:  opi»ortui\ities  for  advan'*'»- 
ment.  h^^h  ]»rofessionnl  standards, 
good  working  conditions,  excellent 
fringe  lienefits.  a  salary  that  crmi- 
pares  favorably  with  any  in  the  South¬ 
west  pins  the  fin<*st  climate  in  the 
Un-ted  States.  Write  t(»:  Harold  K. 
Milks.  Managing  Editor.  The  Arizona 
R*‘publir.  P.O*.  Box  1950,  Ph(M*nix, 
Ariz.  85001. 


ACADEMIC 

PHOTOJOURNALIST:  Information, 

stmrts,  teaching.  PhD.  Woman.  News 
experience.  Box  748,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION _ 

25  YEARS  ALL  PHASER  of  eircula- 
tion.  Interested  in  relocating  as  a  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  of  medium  sized 
newspaper.  Would  consider  assistant 
or  supervisor  under  right  conditions. 
Zones  8  or  9.  Presently  Circulation 

ADMIMSTRATIVE  ;  Promotion  Manager  of  metro  AM.  Box 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _  I  683.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER.  GENERAL  MANAGER,  ,  _ ;;; 

Editor,  reared  on  small  daily,  over  20  CIRCULATIDN  DIRECTfVR  — 
years  experience,  graduate  work  jour-  notch  administrator  with  excellent 
nalism,  active  many  trade  associations,  rec*)!**!  In  sales  promotion  and 

employed  corporate  public  relations,  efficiency.^  Wide  experience  including 
seeks  return  to  “First  Love*’  newspa-  present  lO.OOO  MJ.S  operation.  Mr. 

IKuing.  Phone  (312)  837-8539  for  re-  |  Publisher,  if  you  want  an  efficient  pro- 

sume  or  interview.  |  ducer  on  your  management  team,  then 

--  -  -  I  I’m  your  man.  Most  desirous  of  ndo- 

(;ENERAL  MANAGER  with  10  years  1  eating  Zones  3  or  4.  Contact  Box  723. 

broad  experience.  Have  b<*en  through  E'd  tor  &  Publisher. 

merger,  ix*m(><leling,  building  program.  |  -  — - - - - 

changeover  from  hot-metal  to  cold  tyj>e,  \  ASSISTANT  CIRCXTLATION  MGR.  of 
changeover  from  letterpress  to  offset,  i  40,000  daily  exi>erionced  all  t)hases 
Young  (33).  matu*-e.  family  man.  Box  |  sales  and  iiromotion.  Available  imme- 
619.  Editor  &  Publisher.  diately.  Consider  weekly.  Zone  5. 

-  .  — -  -  .  ;  Northern  Illinois,  Iowa,  W'iscons’n. 

K/1AMA(^1M(^  PniT(^P  ’Minnesota.  Don  Wavra,  90  Birch. 

MAlNA^IlNt?  tUMUK  1  Wheeling.  HI.  60090.  (312)  537-0523. 

Do  y<m  have  a  medium-to-large  daily  |  —  -  - - - 

with  a  tir<*(l  newsrcKim?  Wake  it  up  |  ASSISTANT  riurVL-VTIOX  MANAGER/ 

with  an  editor  who  has  youth,  iin-  Troubleshooter  I  will  provide  12  years 
aginati(/n.  experience.  toi>  news  in-  i  )>lHnning.  development,  pn  motion.  Can 
st  nets  and  who  knows  how  to  lead  a  i  things  <lone.  assume  responsibility, 
staff,  handle  community  relations  and  Am  practictioner  Area  2.  Box  684, 
cut  costs.  Now  enndoyed.  with  iiroven  i  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 
r€»cord.  Box  743,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 

I  for  10  years,  plus  full  newspaper  na-  ■  (  EASSIIIED  ADVERTISIISG 

I  tional  and  display  background,  se<*ks  i  ' 

1  change.  Another  firm  or  daily  news-  ,  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  25,000 

paper,  national  and/or  display  man-  daily,  ready  for  move  to  larger  daily, 
ager.  Degree.  exi>erienoe.  maturity.  '  Young  (35).  Experienced  (15  years). 
Resume,  excellent  references.  Box  747,  Proven  producer.  References.  Bo.x  694, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


Rlitor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN-TYPOSITOR 
Wide  experience  on  Compugraphic 
2961,  4961.  7200:  Photon  713— IBM 

1130:  Linotron  505:  IBM-MTST. 

Knowledge  of  pasteup,  camera,  strip¬ 
ping  and  platemaking.  Prefer  respon¬ 
sible  position  with  divergent  duties  in 
Northeast  U.S.  or  Canada.  Box  716, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISHSG 

AD  MANAGER  seeks  return  to  daily 
newspaper  field.  Presently  iK)sitioned 
as  Ad  Manager  on  national  magazine 
publication.  12  years  solid  experience. 
Strong  on  sales,  staff  motivation  and 
promotion.  References.  Box  742,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WORKING  SALES  MANAGEMENT. 
Background  in  newswriting,  publishing, 
photography.  Have  averaged  just  over 
SO^r  per  year  increase  in  sales  over 
each  of  past  four  years  (non-news¬ 
paper).  Believe  can  do  same  for  daily. 
Prefer  2-4  year  commitment.  Prefer 
areas  4,  8  or  9.  Will  visit  your  area 
and  evaluate  what  1  can  do.  Please 
state  goals  you  wish  to  achieve  and 
advise  what  freedom  you  will  allow  in 
attaining.  I  have  direction,  energy, 
ideas,  layouts,  copy,  innovation.  Will 
create  motivation  and  enthusiasm. 
Commission  or  salary  with  .sto<  k  bonus 
on  achieving  goals.  Box  733,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  I  EDITORIAL 


LONGTIME  feature  and  entertain-  NEWSMAN,  young,  two  years  soIi<l 
ment  editor,  human  interest  and  social  experience  on  metropolitan  paper: 
service  writer  of  Midwest  daily  is  <laily  front-page  byline.  L(K)king  for 
looking  for  fresher  climate.  Age  51,  position  where  extensive  backgroun<l  in 
teacher  wife,  minor  children.  Inter-  arts  can  be  used  for  news  or  criticism, 
ested  in  Zones  1-5.  Box  644,  Editor  &  Samples  available.  Box  757,  Editor  & 


EDITORIAL 

TIMES  CHANGE — So  does  this  news, 
sports  editor,  37;  11  year  vet.  all 

phases.  Bob  Barrows,  25324  182  SE, 
Kent,  Wash.  98031.  (206)  631-3519. 

REPORTER  —  Impeccable  credentials, 
early  30’s.  Broad  experience  covering 
national  politics,  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  business  and  industry,  labor, 
education,  civil  rights,  civil  disorder, 
sports.  Strong  writer,  awards.  l)est 
references.  Currently  with  nationally 
respected  and  read  publication.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  a  column,  top  reporting  or 
editing  job  with  management  future. 
Box  699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BOSTON  AREA  ONLY— BA,  MA 
(Journalism) ;  2  years  co-e<litor  na¬ 

tional  monthly  insurance  magazine; 
1st  place  business  writing  prize;  as¬ 
sistant  press  secretary  for  U.S.  Sena- 
to».  Reply:  J.  Robison.  907  W.  Mar¬ 
ket,  it3,  Normal,  Ill,  61761. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER:  young: 
clean,  fast  accurate  copy;  can  handle 
camera.  Seeks  solid  general  assignment 
spot.  Box  693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Seasoned  news  pro,  mid- 
40’s,  top  references,  seeks  responsible 
news  spot,  city  or  wire  desk.  Last  six 
years  executive  with  well  known  news 
operation.  Goo<l  writer;  daily,  wire 
ser\'ice  background.  Box  407,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

VIC  AMATO,  married  Army  vet.  '72  j 
J-grad.  political  science  minor,  much  | 
part-time  experience,  seeks  reporter/ 
photo  job  any  Zone.  250  S.  Main, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio  43402. 

SPORTSWRITER— Talented.  24, 
years  exi>erience,  now  on  high  school 
beat  for  large  daily.  Would  like  some¬ 
thing  bigger  to  show  what  I  can  do. 
News  background,  too.  Box  712,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR,  27, 
seeks  job  as  sports  editor,  assistant  or 
staff  writer  or  will  consider  another 
position.  Prefer  West  or  East.  BS 
Journalism,  3  years  experience.  Box 
714,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

1969  COLLEGE  GRAD,  student  paper 
editor,  recent  vet,  ne€<ls  start  in  news¬ 
paper  work;  any  zone;  BA  English: 
eager  and  capable:  any  opportunity 
welcome.  Box  469,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  Sports  E<litor.  41. 
Can  provide  your  paper  with  attractive 
well  written  pages,  heavy  on  local 
copy.  College  grad.  Box  686,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  29.  wants  to  leave  metro 
for  PM  daily  in  any  me<iium-size  or 
smaller  town.  Box  681,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ABLE  YOLTNG  WOMAN  seeks  begin¬ 
ning  rei>ortorial  position.  B.\  English/ 
Hi.story,  Stanford:  MA  English,  Berk¬ 
eley.  New  York  area  preferred,  but 
will  consider  relocation.  Box  669,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER :  Journalism  BA.  MA: 
former  state  capital  corresponilent, 
Vietnam  combat  correspondent;  seeks 
job  reporting  government/politics.  Box 
656,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

E:I)IT0R  WRITER  Fully  experienced 
chief  e<litor,  senior  writer.  I)iversifie<l. 
versatile.  Magazines,  newsletters.  To¬ 
tal  responsibility  from  author  assign¬ 
ments  thru  blues.  Supervision  of  covers, 
editorial,  and  production  layout,  make¬ 
up.  Seeks  full  cup  of  cheer  in  Metro- 
lK>litan  New  York.  Box  663,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  news,  imli- 
tics,  riots  writer-€‘<litor-phot')grapher 
will  pay  own  passage  to  NORTH  IRE¬ 
LAND  for  $170  per  week  salary  from 
hot  publication.  Box  655,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TELL  THE  VOTER  what’s  going  on 
in  science  policy  to  shape  (for  gw)d  or 
bad)  his  life  and  country!  E<litor- 
writer  in  40*s  with  strong  Imckgrotind 
for  this.  Box  6S7.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  GRAD. 
BJ  '72,  seeks  copydesk  job  with  small 
to  medium  daily  in  Zone  2  or  5,  Ex- 
j)erience<l  on  rim.  Eager  to  learn  more. 
Ib>x  637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  Correspondent. 
Veteran  of  Army  information  shoj)  in 
Vietnam  wishes  to  return  for  some 
straight  reporting.  Currently  editing 
magazine  and  bi-weekly  news  service 
for  conservative  group.  Photo,  brotxd- 
cast  capabilities.  25,  J-Gra<l  (Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Kappa  Tau  Alpha).  Box  736, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR/PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Former  editor  of  special  interest  mag¬ 
azine  with  1,500,000  circulation  can 
increase  your  circulation,  advertising 
sales  and  will  better  the  overall  look 
of  your  publication.  Box  724,  Editor 
&  Publiidjer. 

PRO  DESK  MAN — Seasoned  copy  reader 
with  experien«e  in  slot,  news  desk  an<l 
makeup,  seeks  rim  l>erth  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Specialist  in  financial 
news.  Tryout  OK.  Box  750.  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

JILI^OF-ALL-BEATS,  24.  seeks  re¬ 
porting  job  on  daily  which  needs  gal 
who  likes  writing  features,  hard  nf*ws. 
even  sports.  Fixperience.  Degrees.  Pre¬ 
fers  start  in  fall.  Box  734,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALLER  PAPERS;  Metro  copy  edi¬ 
tor  wants  to  i|uit  big  city,  seeks  e<l'- 
torial  writing  or  wire  e<litor  job.  Zone 
2  or  1.  Box  731.  E<litor  &  Puldisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  Interested  in  pos‘- 
tion  with  paper  in  25.000  to  100,000 
circulation.  Can  do  all  operations  in 
sports  department  if  require<l.  but  pre¬ 
fer  writing.  Strong  on  local  coverage. 

!  Experienced,  knf)wledgenble  and  dedi¬ 
cated.  B()X  752.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  /  WRITER  Re|M)rter 
PR  Music  Critic/Secretary.  Bright, 
eager  woman.  26,  with  6  years  ex])eri- 
ence  tr!>  magazine,  telev's'on.  news, 
advertising  can  relocate  U.S.  Europe. 
Latin  America.  Box  738,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREE  LAISCE 


NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING  in¬ 
vestigative  journalist,  seasoned  profes¬ 
sional,  seeks  part-time  writing  and/or 
j  editing  in  Baltimore-Washington  area. 

I  Box  474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWPORT-BERMUDA  YACHT  RACE 
Husband-wife  team,  veterans  of  cov¬ 
ering,  doing  so  this  year,  want  addi¬ 
tional  assignments.  Bowers,  399  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

CONNECTICUT  JOURNALIST— Si>eak 
Spanish,  German,  science,  change.  De¬ 
sire  challenging  assignments.  Box  744, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

MKPITKUUANEAX  COUUESPO.NDEXT 
base<l  Rome  seeks  more  assignments. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  broadcasting. 
MS  Columbia.  Ex-AP.  Four  years 
Europe.  Fast.  Reliable.  Box  664,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher, 


PROVEN  LOYALTY  to  single  em-  /''rxiroAT  a  ♦ 

player.  Newsman.  BA.  seasoned  in  f'ENERAL  AS.sIGNMENT  reporter. 

most  , bases  of  small  daily  espe.  ially  ‘’'r  "’’r  ’  i 

manauin^'  editor,  sports,  area,  wire  * 


wo?‘k — seeks  wire  or  copy  desk  post  on 
daily.  Box  725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  HONORS  J-GRAD  seeks 
chance  to  rake  muc’k  or  s'mply  till 
field  for  newspai>er.  Experienced  as 
college  paiH'r  feature  writer,  proof¬ 
reader  for  daily.  Cjill  Margot;  (114) 
23:1-7873. 

ASSISTANT  EDITORIAL  PAGE*  Edi¬ 
tor  for  me<lium  size  daily  wants  €‘di- 
torial  writing  or  similarly  challenging 
job.  Talente<l  writer,  perceptive.  Rich¬ 
ard  Elgin,  2216  Jackson,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 

WOMAN  WITH  REPORTING,  pub¬ 
licity,  editorial  and  varied  office  ex¬ 
perience  wants  Work  in  Rocky  Mo\m- 
ta'n  Region.  Box  729,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREE  LANCE 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  —  Offset  camera 
man,  stripping-plate  maker.  Prize  win¬ 
ning  newspaper.  Photo  features.  12 
years  exi)€rience.  Box  695,  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  —  10  years  ex- 
Iierience.  desires  challenging  position. 
Anywhere,  any  hours.  Box  713,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  J-degree  and 
some  experience.  Can  handle  spot 
news,  sports,  features.  Also  darkroom 
work  and  some  reporting,  if  necessary. 
For  resume  and  i>hoto  clippings  write 
Box  697,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER  all 
phases  including  color  separations. 
Prefer  North  Carolina  or  Floriila.  Box 
756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ 

COLD  TYPE  PRODU('*riON  Manager. 
Knows  Justus,  MT  SC,  Photo-O’p.  Ex¬ 
pert  pasteup,  ails,  papers.  Box  728, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT.  Prfxluct^on  Man¬ 
ager,  cost  conscious.  Conversions,  hot 
and  cobl  type.  Tt>i)  references.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  746,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PI  BLIC  RELATIONS 


WRITER 'EDITOR— Fully  experienced  JAPANESE-BO’RN  J-stiident,  2S, 
Reneralist.  MaRazines.  newsletters,  col-  I  sraduatinR  in  summer  with  M.\  decree, 
I’mns,  departments.  Versatile,  diversi-  seeks  PR  slot  with  practitioner  or 
fled.  You  name  it.  I  can  do  it.  Peeks  j  firm  havinc  interest  in  Asia.  6  years 
assignments  in  Metropolitan  New  exjierience  on  lendinc  Tokyo  daily. 


York.  Box  670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Box  672,  Editor  fr  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


PIHZE  WINNING  REPORTER  seeks  ' 
challenging  report’ng  job  on  progres- 
sivo  coastal  Florida  <laily.  During  12 
years  on  West  Coast  daily  I’ve  handled 
every  lioat,  ixilitical  digging,  in-depth 
studies  of  community  problems,  fea¬ 
tures.  government  opinion  column.  Box 
732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IIYNAMIC.  controversial  youth  culture 
reporter  'columnist  seeks  progressive 
paiKM*.  Former  Hearst  national  col¬ 
legiate  writing  championship  finalist, 
many  honors.  Daily  metro  exiierience. 
skilled  in  all  iihases.  *72  J-Gra<]. 
Resume  on  refiuest.  Box  735,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  PRO.  22,  with  3  years  as  NE'WSMAN  (36)  with  11  years  experi- 
editor.  Major  Lea^e  and  college  cov-  enee  covering  all  l>eats  seeks  copy 
erage.  Also  heavy  on  layout  and  edit-  <Iesk  or  suiKU'visory  position.  Now  in 


ing.  Box  674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PR.  Box  739,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Tips  for  surveyors 

How  you  write  the  questions  and  the 
questionnaire — not  the  sample  size,  ran¬ 
dom  selection,  methods  of  interviewing, 
etc — determines  how  well  or  how  badly 
your  suiwey  turns  out. 

This  was  the  advice  of  John  B.  Mauro, 
research  director,  Tampa  Tribune  &  Times, 
to  promotion  managers  in  New  Orleans 
this  week.  It  is  also  sage  advice  to  all 
those  editors,  ad  managers,  and  publish¬ 
ers  -  who  -  think  -  they  -  are  -  promo¬ 
tion  men  who  may  want  to  find  out  what 
the  readers  think,  how  advertisers  react, 
how  the  competition  is  doing. 

In  humorous  vein,  Mauro  told  how  the 
tricks  of  the  trade  are  often  used  against 
newspapers  and  how  they  can  be  used  in 
self-defense. 

For  instance,  the  broadcaster  who  de¬ 
clared,  after  a  “comprehensive  study  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  market  using  the  latest 
methods  of  selecting  samples”: 

“The  Daily  Trombone  does  not  give  its 
readers  what  they  need.” 

The  question  used,  according  to  Mauro, 
was:  “Are  you  getting  all  the  news  you 
need  from  the  Daily  Trombone?” 

Even  though  the  Daily  Trombone  had 
been  doing  a  fair  job  of  covering  the 
news,  the  word  “all”  put  the  matter  into  a 
broad  fi’ame  of  reference  that  no  medium 
could  fulfill.  In  other  words,  every  respon¬ 
dent  could  think  of  some  news  item  he 
wanted  to  read  but  didn’t — my  team’s 
bowling  scores,  my  wife’s  bridge  standing, 
my  son’s  outstanding  play  on  the  high 
school  baseball  team. 

Maruo  suggests  a  counter-survey 
asking:  “Do  you  believe  all  the  advertis¬ 
ing  you  hear  on  station  WXYZ?” 

“There  are  really  two  w'ays  by  which 
you  can  load  a  question  or  recognize  a 
loaded  question.  One  method  is  to  use 
people’s  own  hang-ups  and  the  other  is  in 
the  manner  of  phrasing  or  structuring  a 
question,”  Mauro  said. 

“People  have  a  strong  predisposition  to 
accept  things  as  they  are.  So  that  when 
you  begin  a  question  ‘as  it  is  now’  or  any 
phrases  that  call  attention  to  the  existing 
situation  or  the  status  quo,  you  are  cer¬ 
tainly  going  to  get  higher  approval. 

“Prestige  is  another  hangup  a  devious 
questionnarie  writer  uses.  Most  of  us  like 
to  impress  other  people  with  our  wisdon, 
knowledge  and  experience.  An  interview 
is  a  made-to-order  opportunity  particular¬ 
ly  if  you  are  on  a  face  to  face  basis  with 
an  attractive  interviewer  from  the  tender 
gender.  Respondents  do  not  hesitate  to 
claim  readership  of  the  more  socially  ac¬ 
cepted  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
they  deny  reading  the  more  lurid  or  sen¬ 
sational  publications.  Television  viewers 
claim  to  prefer  discussion  pregrams  and 
documentaries  in  contrast  to  programs 
having  violence.  Prestige  sometimes  goes 
even  deeper.  People  are  reluctant  to  admit 
that  they  watch  television  at  all. 

“If  you  want  to  get  straight  answers, 
you  have  to  give  repondents  a  way  to  save 
face. 


“This  prestige  bias  even  goes  into  the 
selection  of  popularly  accepted  brands,  or 
assertions  of  supporting  a  candidate  who 
has  w'on,  or  upgrading  occupational  titles 
or  stating  higher  educational  attainment. 
The  way  to  offset  this  is  by  asking  other 
questions  which  are  more  specific  about 
the  subject. 

“One  of  the  strongest  and  most  common 
prestige  influences  is  the  feeling  respon¬ 
dents  have  that  they  should  have  an  opin¬ 
ion,”  and  they  will  sometimes  comment  on 
purely  fictional  situations,  Mauro  said. 

“There  is  another  tendency  among  peo¬ 
ple:  to  vote  for  the  good  things — for 
motherhood  and  God — and  to  vote  against 
sin  and  sorrow’.  This  tendency  leads  to 
opinions  on  an  issue  not  because  of  the 
issue  itself  but  because  of  the  person  or 
group  to  whom  it  is  attributed. 

“If  a  statement  is  attributed  to  a  unani¬ 
mously  unpopular  person  or  group,  re¬ 
spondents  w’ill  vote  against  it.  So  if  you 
want  to  get  even  w’ith  your  competitor, 
associate  him  with  the  bad  guys  and  you’ll 
have  your  impartial  survey  come  out  in 
your  favor.  Well  if  not  in  your  favor,  it  is 
at  least  unfavorable  to  him. 

“I  have  been  concerned  about  how  re¬ 
search  is  being  used  by  our  competitors  as 
w’ell  as  ourselves.  In  a  way  it  is  sort  of 
frightening.  When  you  consider  how 
sometimes  doubtfully  acquii-ed  responses 
can  become  the  basis  of  some  very  impor¬ 
tant  decisions. 

“No  one  has  the  corner  on  asking  ques¬ 
tions.  Usually  the  more  experience  you 
have  with  them  the  more  sensitive  you 
become  and  the  more  careful  you  are  in  the 
manner  of  asking  them.  Questions  are 
classified  into  three  general  types:  open 
end  or  free  answer  type,  the  multiple 
choice  question,  and  the  dichotomous  or 
the  two-way  question. 

“You  use  the  open  end  question  when 
you  are  exploring  and  you  have  little  or 
no  idea  as  to  the  number  of  possible  re¬ 
sponses  you  are  going  to  get.  The  multiple 
choice  is  used  when  you  know  the  possibil¬ 
ities  and  you  want  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  them.  You  use  the  dichotomous 


question  when  you  have  narrowed  it  down 
to  the  final  two. 

“If  you  want  to  increase  the  shopping 
visits  in  your  town,  separate  the  discount 
houses  from  the  regular  department 
stores.  Show  the  respondent  a  card  with 
one  group  of  stores  and  then  with  another 
and  ask  her  to  tell  you  if  she  has  shopped 
at  any  of  these  stores  during  the  past 
thirty  days  or  something  like  that.  You 
are  forcing  her  to  choose  at  least  one 
store  from  each  card.  If  she  did  no  shop¬ 
ping  during  the  month,  she  has  to  say  it 
two  times — one  for  each  listing. 

“Then  there  are  the  tricks  you  can  per¬ 
form  when  you  list  numbers.  Respondents 
will  generally  pick  numbers  that  are  on 
the  middle  of  the  list. 

“Illogical  arrangement  of  numbers  are 
confusing  for  the  respondent  and  you  will 
likely  get  no  response  at  all. 

“However,  when  it  comes  to  listing 
statements  or  ideas,  it  is  desirable  to  ro¬ 
tate  them.  People  are  predisposed  to  select 
statements  at  the  extreme  positions  and 
they  favor  the  top  of  the  list  more  than 
the  bottom. 

“But  in  a  verbal  statement  of  only  two 
ideas,  the  one  stated  last  seems  to  have 
the  greatest  drawing  power.  For  exam¬ 
ple:  ‘Do  you  think  the  Daily  Trombone  is 
run  more  by  the  editorial  department  or 
by  the  circulation  department?’ 

“The  alternative  heard  last  by  the  re¬ 
spondent  is  the  one  he  has  a  tendency  to 
choose.  In  this  case  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  stands  the  better  chance  of  being 
selected. 

“Some  questions  though  forget  to  give 
an  alternative.  In  a  two-way  question,  it 
is  usually  a  good  idea  to  give  the  alterna¬ 
tive.  For  instance:  ‘Do  you  favor  comics 
in  newspapers?’  Those  who  say  ‘no’  don’t 
necessarily  oppose  comics.  If  you  want  to 
get  both  sides,  state  the  question:  ‘Do  you 
favor  or  oppose  comics  in  newspapers?’ 
But  be  certain  that  you  have  both  sides  of 
the  question  directly  opposite.” 


In  research  for  Parade 

George  Sacks  has  joined  Parade  maga¬ 
zine  as  director  of  research  services.  He 
has  been  working  for  W.  R.  Simmons  & 
Associates  as  senior  associate — marketing 
services.  Prior  to  that  he  was  president  of 
the  Datamize  Corporation,  and  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Audits  &  Surveys,  Inc. 


Have  an  important  message 
to  tell  the  government? 


I  THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  is 
THE  INFLUENTIAL  VOICE 
in  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL 
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Our  newest  no-smoking  section. 


That’s  right.  The  engine.  On  our 
newest  planes— the  wide-bodied 
jets— the  engines  don’t  smoke  at 
all.  And  the  older  jets  are  smok¬ 
ing  less. 

Why?  Because  we’ve  invested  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  make  itthatway. 
Even  though  smoke  emissions 
from  scheduled  airliners  are  only 
1.2  percent  of  the  nation’s  total, 
it’s  still  too  much  for  us— and  you. 

Airline  people  are  using  all  their 
skills  and  imagination  to  make  air 


travel  cleaner,  quieter,  smoother 
and  more  efficient.  Devising  com¬ 
puter  systems  to  speed,  protect 
and  monitor  your  baggage.  Auto¬ 
mated  ticketing.  Ways  to  move 
you  through  the  airport  faster. 

It’s  a  big  job,  and  a  costly  one. 
And  it  carries  a  big  question  mark 
—where  will  the  money  come 
from?  It  can  only  come  out  of 
earnings.  And  yet,  consider  this: 
in  only  one  year  since  1961  have 
the  major  airlines  earned  what  the 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board  calls  a 
“fair  and  reasonable’’  return.  And 
most  years  they  haven’t  even 
come  near  that  mark. 

How  can  we  bring  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  you  want?  You  can  help  by 
learning  the  facts.  Write  for  the 
illustrated  booklet,  “Economics of 
Air  Transport:  An  Overview,”  to 
Air  Transport  Association  of 
America,  Dept.  102,  1000  Con¬ 
necticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20036. 


The  Airlines  of  America 

The  Shortest  Distance  Between  People 


At  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 

—they  never  stop  digging 


Two  Rocky  Mountain  News  reporters  were 
recently  named  Colorado  Journalists  of  the 
Year  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  their  investigative 
series  concerning  a  stock  promotion.  One  of 
the  two  was  also  cited  for  a  six-part  report  on 
planning  for  the  1976  Winter  Olympics. 

Named  were  Richard  O’Reilly,  30,  and  Al 
Knight,  36.  O’Reilly  was  cited  for  both  his 
articles  on  the  Winter  Games  and  for  his 
work  with  Knight  in  reporting  the  collapse  of 
Telstar,  Inc.,  a  Denver  holding  company  put 
together  by  a  stock  promoter. 

The  Telstar  series  detailed  how  the 
promoter  had  resurrected  a  dormant 
corporate  shell  and  turned  it  into  a  glamor 
issue.  It  also  told  how  he  obtained  a 
$350,000  loan  through  a  Telstar  subsidiary, 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration. 

As  a  result  of  the  News’  reports: 

The  FBI  launched  an  investigation  at  the 
behest  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
and  SBA. 

The  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  imposed  a  temporary  ban  on 
trading  of  Telstar  stock,  from  which  the 
company  never  recovered. 

The  SBA  supervising  loan  officer  who 
approved  the  $350,000  loan  was  discharged 
by  SBA. 

The  loan  itself  was  defaulted  and  assets  of 
two  Telstar  subsidiaries  were  auctioned  off 
to  regain  some  of  the  losses.  Telstar  was 
later  declared  bankrupt. 

In  the  finest  tradition  of  the  News, 
a  morning  and  Sunday  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  O’Reilly  and  Knight  never 
stopped  digging  until  they  found 
and  reported  the  facts. 


RICHARD  O’REILLY  ALK^ 

named  Colorado  Journalists  of  the  Year  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
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